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PREFACE. 

BooKMAKiNG is, in a great measure, merely pouring from 
one vessel into another. This is essentially the case with 
compilations in general, and with collections of anecdotes 
m particular. We are told of an Irishman, who, on relating 
what he called " an excellent story," was informed by one 
of his hearers that the same joke occurred in a work pub- 
lished many years ago. " Confound those ancients," said 
the Hibernian ; " they are always stealing one's good 
thoughts." Even this angry exclamation was not entirely 
original; and something very similar has already been 
remarked by one of those same ancients, " Pereani qui ante 
me mea dixerint /" That, however, is a very illiberal feeling, 
and certainly quite out of place in a retailer of other men's 
jokes. Let us rather thank those who have committed to 
print any flashes of wit or points of humour which came to 
their knowledge, and thus have planted a fair garden, into 
which bookmakers may wander, to cull those flowers that 
best suit their taste and purpose. 

The Compiler of the present collection claims no origin- 
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ality for his work. It is a mere gathering from many sources, 
ancient and modem ; from biographies and local histories, 
from newspapers and periodical publications, from collec- 
tions of ana and from antiquarian works. It is, in fact, the 
result of a long habit of desultory reading. The only origin- 
ality to which he does lay claim, is the conception of such 
a " Book of Clerical Anecdotes." However much it may 
seem to have been suggested by Dr Doran's " Saints and 
Sinners," or by Mr Jeaffreson's " Book about the Church," 
it is a positive fact, that the bulk of the material comprising 
this little volume, had been gathered long before either of 
those admirable works had seen the light. Nor would it be 
just to compare this unpretending pocket-volume to either 
of those masterly and highly-finished performances. They 
may be considered as rich collections of masterly pictures : 
this little book makes no further pretensions than to be a 
scrap-book of small etchings, and stray illustrations from a 
hundred sources. Just one remark may be made regarding 
the phraseology of the several anecdotes. With but few 
exceptions, it is that of the authorities from whence the 
anecdotes have been taken. 

The author of " Salad for the Social," having gossipped 
upon " Pulpit Peculiarities " in his own delightful manner, 
has been pressed into our service; and for the introduc- 
tion which follows, the reader is indebted to Mr Frederick 

Saunders. 

J. L. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



ON PULPIT PECULIARITIES GENERALLY.* 

BnHE "odour of sanctity" which attaches to the 
B9 office of the Christian ministry has ever claimed 
and received the deference of mankind. The 
ancient seers, prophets, and patriarchs who were commis- 
sioned to make known the will of the Supreme, under the 
impulse of a direct inspiration, were regarded as super- 
oaturally endowed, and their utterances deemed oracular. 
Of this illustrious order of priesthood were Noah, Abra- 
ham, Moses, and Isaiah of the ancient world; and in 
riper times, the Divine Redeemer with his apostles, A 
commission divinely authorised and invested with such 
moral grandeur, demands a corresponding elevation of 
character— intellectual, moral, and religious — ^in those who 
assume its functions; and the world naturally looks for 
these accessories. 
* From "Salad for the Social," a ctianning volume of literary 



i6 INTRODUCTION. 

" A parson," writes George Herbert, " is the deputy of 
Christ for the reducing of man to the obedience of God." 
He further quaintly adds, " His apparel is plain but reve- 
rent, and clean without spots or dust; the purity of his 
mind breaking out and dilating itself, even to his body, 
clothes, and habitation." This remark of Herbert probably 
originated the saying that "cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness." 

Some regard the clerical profession with a blind, super- 
stitious reverence — these are the victims of priestcraft 
There are others, with equal absurdity, who deem it the 
asylum of infatuation and indolence — these are the sceptical 
and profane. A third class are those who appreciate its 
worth, and who venerate the sacred office, regarding it as 
Heaven's expedient for securing the moral elevation and 
happiness of the race — an institution of the highest import- 
ance to man's present and eternal well-being. The history 
of the Pulpit is fertile of interest. It has spoken in tones 
of melting tenderness to the penitent, thundered its denun- 
ciations against the prevalence of vice ; to the one it has 
brought down "airs from heaven," to the other "blasts 
from hell." All nations and climes it has sought to reclaim, 
anneal, and bless : and many of the mighty minds of all 
times have yielded willing obedience to its teachings and 
its claims. It has triumphed through the long ordeal of 
persecution — all the mightier for the mastery it has achieved 
over the malice of its foes. 

It is not necessary for us to analyse the various types of 
the clerical character — the ascetic and monkish, the devout 
and devoted, or the ludicrous and the hireling. Each has 
left its impress, and, with the exception of the latter, has 
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achieved much for the good of mankind. We do not, how- 
ever, include in our category the Jesuitical monk, any more 
than the hireling ; both are the negation of all that is good. 
There are further subdivisions, however, among the pure 
types, such as the cheerful and the morbid. A recent writer 
on the subject observes : " The spiritual heroism of Luther, 
the religious gloom of Cowper, and the cheerful devotion 
of Watts, are but varied expressions of one feeling, which, 
according to the frail conditions of humanity, has its healthy 
and its morbid phase, its authentic and its spurious exposi- 
tion, and it is no more to be confounded in its original 
essence with its imperfect development and representatives, 
than the pure light of heaven with the accidental media 
which colour and distort its rays. The prestige of the 
clerical office is greatly diminished, because many of its 
prerogatives are no longer exclusive. The clergy, at a 
former period, were the chief scholars : learning was not its 
distinctive quality more than sanctity." 

This monopoly no longer obtains : the press has annihi- 
lated it " Independent of the priestly rights, a clergyman, 
in past times, represented social transitions, and ministered 
to intellectual wants, for which we of this age have adequate 
provision otherwise : so that the most zealous advocate of 
reform, doctrine, or ethical philosophy, is no longer obliged 
to have recourse to the sacerdotal office in order to reach 
the public mind. This apparent diminution of the privi- 
leges of the order, however, does not invalidate, but rather 
simplifies its claims." 

It is reduced to its normal state now. Notwithstanding 
this, it is to be admitted, that the intellectual and moral 
power of the modem pulpit suffers by comparison with the 
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past A recent writer in the Times remarks : " Pulpit 
eloquence has fallen to a very low ebb. With the finest 
theme in the world before them — with all the hopes and 
anxieties which agitate the human breast during the brief 
interval which separates the cradle from the grave — ^as their 
subject, our preachers miss their opportunity. Are there 
extant, in print, collections of sermons by twelve living 
divines from the perusal of which any one would rise a more 
thoughtful or a better man? We think of the Taylors, 
Barrows, Souths, who have produced works of this kind 
which are still operative for good, although a couple of 
centuries may have passed away since their composition, 
and wonder what it can be in the constitution of modem 
society which has so completely dulled the capacities of 

our spiritual teachers We ask for no polished 

periods, for no finished compositions, but simply for burn- 
ing thoughts, couched in simple and homely phrase, such 
as those which in other days drew men from earth to 
heaven.*' 

That the embassy with which the Christian minister is 
charged is one of difficulty is undeniable, for it has to con- 
tend against the moral forces constantly in operation in the 
human heart, which are antagonistic to its claims. Yet the 
sublimity and celestial grandeur of its character may well 
fire the zeal of its advocate, and render him superior to all 
opposition. Panoplied with the armoury of Heaven, with 
the oracles of Divine truth for his exhaustless treasury, and 
the accompanying power of Him, 

** Who touch*d Isaiah's hallo w*d lips with fire," 

for his guidance, what may he not be expected to achieve 
iox the woral subjugation of the world ? 
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There is certainly a vast difference between the ancient 
preachers and the modem ; the entire abnegation of self 
and of the world, their simplicity and earnestness of style, 
with their wonderful power of reaching the sublime, must, 
to say the least of it, have been very extraordinary ; and, 
perhaps, in following the type of the old apostolic preachers. 
Bishop Latimer seemed to be a worthy descendant ; and in 
him we appear to have the last of the ancients, and the first 
of the modems ; although it must be admitted that at times 
old Bishop Latimer, with others, indulged in terms too 
gross for modern and polite ears, often preached to the 
common people under a tree, his Testament hanging from 
his leathem girdle ; while the courtly Ridley, in satin and 
fur, discoursed the same themes in stately cathedrals;* 
both, however, were fired with a like zeal. Bumett says ot 
Leighton, that he was a most exemplary character, having 
the greatest elevation of soul, the largest compass of know- 
ledge, the most mortified and heavenly disposition that he 
ever saw in mortal. Of this class were Andrews, Cranmer, 
Jeremy Taylor, South, Luther, Bossuet, and Massillon. 
Matthew Henry once said, that " the Christian ministry is 
the worst of all trades, but the best of all professions." 

Till Cranmer distributed and chained the Bible to every 
reading-desk of our parochial churches, a few passages of 
Scripture inscribed on the walls were the only consolations 
of humble Christians. 

Among the early Christians, the modem style of preach- 
ing was reversed ; the preacher generally delivered his ex- 
hortation in a sitting posture, while the congregation heard 
him standing. Chrysostom preached in this manner. Men 

• Bingham's Autobiography. 
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wore their heads covered in the church, in the time of 
Elizabeth. Laud alludes to the fact. The habit has been 
traced to the Hebrew Synagogue. Our Lord sat and dis- 
puted among the doctors in the Temple. Public expression 
of approval by the audience was made by tossing up their 
garments, or waving their plumes, in the times of Clirysos- 
tom and Jerome. 

It is related even of Constantine the Great, that he did 
not resume his seat during a long sermon by Eusebius, and 
that all the assembly followed his example. 

In the thirteenth century, the Anglo-Norman clergy, ac- 
cording to the Abbd de la Rue, used the vehicle of verse 
for their sermons. In the library of the Royal Society of 
London is preserved a sermon of this kind. One of these 
rhyming sermons was printed in Paris, 1834, entitled Un 
Sermon en vers, publik pour la premiere fois, par Achille 
Jubenal, 

The title of clergy, given originally by St Peter to all 
God's people, was, by Pope Hyginus, appropriated to the 
prelates and priests ; " condemning," as Milton says, *' the 
rest of God's inheritance to an injurious and alienate con- 
dition of laity." The title of Pope was also given to all 
bishops ; the same pontiff (a.d. 138), being the first to adopt 
it. Boniface III. induced Phocas, Emperor of the East, in 
606 to restrict its use to the Bishop of Rome. 

The origin of the term minister is thus given in the 
** Curiosities of Literature : "--• 

" The Hall of the School of Equity at Poictiers, where 
the Institutes were read, was called La Ministerie, On 
which head, Florimond de Demond, speaking of Albert 
Babinot, one of the first disciples of Calvin, after having 
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said he was called * The good man, adds, that, because he 
had been a student of the. Institutes of this Ministerie 
of Poictiers, Calvin and others styled him Mr Minister; 
from whence, afterwards, Calvin took occasion to give the 
name of Ministers to the pastors of his church." 

The old English name, Parson, is supposed to be a cor- 
ruption of person, the person — by eminence. Fuller re- 
marks that the Scriptures give four names to Christians, 
taken from the four cardinal graces : saints^ for their holi- 
ness; believers f for their faith; brethreti^ for their lovej 
disciples^ for their knowledge. 

The clergy were originally styled clerks, from the Norman 
custom of their judges being chosen from the sacred order. 
In the first century, they were distinguished by the titles 
of presbyter and bishops. Church music is supposed to 
have been first introduced by Gregory the Great, a.d. 602. 
Church steeples were originally parochial fortresses. 

Sydney Smith thus defines the object of preaching : " It 
is constantly to remind mankind of what mankind is con- 
stantly forgetting; not to supply the defects of human 
intelligence, but to fortify the feebleness of human resolu- 
tions ; to recall mankind from the by-paths where they turn, 
into the path of salvation which all know, but few tread." 

The aims and topics of the pulpit have been eloquently 
condensed by Talfourd. We transcribe the passage : — 

" The subjects of the pulpit have never been varied from 
the day the Holy Spirit visibly descended on the first 
advocates of the Gospel in tongues of fire. They are in no 
danger of being exhausted by frequency, or changed with 
the vicissitudes of mortal fortune. They have immediate 
relation to that eternity, the idea of which is the living soul 
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of all poetry and art. It is the province of the preacher of 
Christianity to develop the connexion between this world 
and the next ; to watch over the beginning of a course that 
will endure for ever, and to trace the broad shadows cast 
from imperishable realities on the shifting scenery of earth. 
This sublunary sphere does not seem to them as trifling or 
mean, in proportion as they extend their views onward, 
but assumes a new grandeur and sanctity, as the vestibule 
of a statelier and an eternal region. The mysteries of our 
being, life and death, both in their strange essences and in 
their sublimer relation, are topics of their ministry. There 
is nothing affecting . in the human conditions, nothing 
majestic in the affections, nothing touching in the in- 
stability of human dignities, the fragility of loveliness, or 
the heroism of self-sacrifice, which is not a theme suited to 
their high purposes. It is theirs to dwell on the oldest 
history of the world ; on the beautiful simplicity of the 
patriarchal age ; on the stem and awful religion, and 
marvellous story of the Hebrews ; on the glorious visions 
of the prophets and their fulfilment; on the character, 
miracles, and death of the Saviour ; on all the wonders and 
all the beauty of the Scriptures. It is theirs to trace the 
spirit of the boundless and the eternal, faintly breathing 
in every part of the mystic circle of superstition, un- 
quenched even amidst the most barbarous rites of savage 
tribes, and all the cold and beautiful shapes of Grecian 
mould. The inward soul of every religious system, the 
philosophical spirit of all history, deep secrets of the 
human heart, when grandest or most wayward, are theirs 
to search and to develop. Even those speculations which 
do not immediately affect a man's conduct and his hopes, 
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are theirs, with all their high casuistry; for in these, at 
least, they discern the beatings of the soul against the bars 
of its earthly tabernacle, which proves the immortality of 
its essence, and its destiny to move in freedom through the 
vast ethereal circle to which it thus vainly aspires. In all 
the intensities of feelings, and all the realities of imagina- 
tion, they may find fitting materials for their passionate 
expostulations with their fellow-men to turn their hearts to 
those objects which will endure for ever. 

Horace Smith, the author of the Tin Trumpet^ makes the 
following piquant remark : " Some divines are often too 
deeply read in theology to appreciate the full grandeur and 
the proper tendencies of religion, losing the abstract in the 
concrete, the comprehensive in the technical, the principle 
in its accessories. Such are in the predicament of the 
rustic, who could not see London for the houses." 

Others, claiming to be religious teachers and superiors, 
might have done better service in a different department of 
duty. A dull and illiterate leader will produce his kind in 
those over whom he presides, since he but administers 
theological opiates to them, confirming them in their apathy, 
ignorance, and bigotry. How few divines dare venture to 
become original; fewer still have we of rational enthu- 
siasts. 

" How comes it," demanded a bishop of Garrick, " that 
I, in expounding divine doctrines, produce so little effect 
upon my congregation, while you can so easily rouse the 
passions of your auditors by the representation of fiction?'* 
The answer was short and pithy. " Because I recite false- 
hoods as if they were true, while you deliver truths as if 
they were fiction." 
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Robert Hall, even, admitted that he was tormented 
with the desire of preaching better than he did He was 
for greater earnestness and zeal. It was said of Rowland 
Hiirs preaching, that his ideas, like Baxter's, came hot 
from the heart. This is effective preaching. Keble sweetly 
suggests — 

•* Love, on the Saviour's d)ring head, 

Her spikenard drops, unblamed, may pour ; 
May mount his cross, and wrap him dead. 

In spices from the golden shore. 
Risen, may embalm his sacred name, 
With all a painter's art, and all a minstrel's flame." 

Steele observes : " \Vhen a man has no design but to 
speak plain truth, he may say a great deal in a very narrow 
compass." The true pulpit style is that which brings the 
intellect down through the heart, and melts all its precious 
metals in that glowing furnace. Prolixity in preaching is an 
ancient heresy of the priesthood. As if conscious of this 
weakness, the Greek and Latin fathers used hour-glasses in 
their pulpits, to admonish them when to wind up. George 
Herbert says : "The parson exceeds not an hour in preaching, 
because all ages have thought that a competency." Southey, 
in his " Commonplace Book," cites a passage from the 
church records, in 1564, of St Catharine's, Aldgate, which 
is as follows : " Paid for an hour-glass that hanged by the 
pulpit when the preacher doth make a sermon, that he may 
know how the hour passeth away." 

A rector of Bilbury, Glocestershire, was accustomed to 
preach two hours, regularly turning the glass; it is said 
that the squire of the parish usually withdrew after the text 
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was announced, smoked his pipe, and then returned to the 
blessing. 

During the period of the great Civil Wars, one Stephen 
Marshall divided his text into twenty-four parts ; one of his 
hearers, taking the alarm, it is said, started off home for his 
night-cap and slippers. 

There are few things against which a preacher should be 
more guarded than prolixity. "Nothing," says Lamont, 
" can justify a long sermon. If it be a good one it need 
not be long ; and if it be a bad one it ought not to be long." 
Luther, in the enumeration of nine qualities of a good 
preacher, gives as the sixth, " That he should know when to 
stop." Boyle has an essay on patience under long preach- 
ing. " This was never more wanted," said the Rev. William 
Jay, of Bath, " since the Commonwealth, than now, in our 
day, especially among our young divines and academics, 
who think their performances can never be too much 
attended to. I never err this way myself," he said, " but 
my conviction always laments it ; and for many years after 
I began preaching, I never offended in this way. I never 
surpassed three-quarters of an hour at most, I saw one 
excellency was within my reach — it was brevity — and I 
determined to obtain it." 

Chaucer portrays, very felicitously, the good pastor in the 
following lines : — 

** He was a shepherd, and no mercenary. 
And though he holy was and virtuous. 
He was to sinful men full piteous ; 
His words were strong, but not with anger fraught t 
A love benignant he discreetly taught. 
To draw mankind to heaven by gentleness 
And good example, was his business." 
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Cowper thus indicates what a true parson should be : — 

" Simple, grave, sincere, 
In doctrine uncorrupt, in language plain, 
And plain in manner, decent, solemn, chaste — 
And natural in gesture, much impressed 
Himself, as conscious of his awful charge, 
And anxious, mainly, that the flock he feeds 
May feel it, too ; affectionate in spirit. 
And tender in address, as well becomes 
A messenger of grace to guilty man." 

" A good preacher," observes an old writer, " is one who 
makes all his hearers feel — not one who merely gratifies the 
learned or awakes the idle." He has been compared to 
the verb to be, to do, and to sufifer. 

Among uneducated pastors, John Bunyan is the most 
prominent for earnestness, simplicity, and zeal. It is re- 
markable that he received the first licence from Government 
to preach in the times of the Nonconformists. It was dated 
the 9th of May 1672. Who would not have wished to have 
seen him in his rude pulpit, and to have listened to his im- 
passioned harangues? Doubtless, he prized his privilege, 
and valued his mission the more for the sufferings he en- 
dured on their behalf. 

" AA^en such a man, familiar with the skies, 
Has fill'd his urn where the Dure waters rise : 
And once more mingles with us meaner things, 
'Tis e*en as if an angel shook his wings." 

It has been observed that every sermon should have a 
topic, as well as a text. The topic should be naturally 
drawn from the text ; well chosen, well stated, well arranged, 
well argued, well illustrated, and well applied. It is import- 
ant, too, for all these ends, that it should be well expressed. 
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The selecting of a text seems to have originated with 
Ezra. Previous to that time, the patriarchs delivered in 
public assemblies either prophecies or moral instructions 
for the edification of the people. It was not until after the 
return of the Jews from Babylonish captivity, during which 
period they had almost lost the language in which the 
Pentateuch was written, that it became necessary to explain 
as well as to read Scripture to them — a practice adopted by 
Ezra, and since universally followed. In later times the 
Book of Moses was thus read in the synagogue every Sab- 
bath-day. To this custom the Saviour conformed, and in 
a synagogue, at Nazareth, read passages from the prophet 
Isaiah ; then closing the book, returned it to the priest, and 
preached from the text. The custom, which now prevails all 
over the Christian world, was interrupted in the dark ages, 
when the ethics of Aristotle were read in many churches, 
on' Sunday, instead of the Holy Scriptures. 

The following are among the instances of wit in choosing 
texts. It is said that Melanchthon on some occasion arose 
to preach a sermon on the text, " I am the Good Shepherd." 
On looking around upon his numerous audience, his natura/ 
timidity overcame him, and he could only repeat the text 
over and over again. Luther, who was in the desk with 
him, at length exclaimed, " You are a very good sheep 1 " 
and telling him to sit down, took the same text, and 
preached an excellent discourse from it. 

What a sermon should be, may be gathered from the 
following : — 

** It should be brief; if lengthy, it will steep 
Our hearts in apathy, our eyes in sleep ; 
The dull will yawn, the chapel-lounger doze, 
Attention flag, and memory's poTl2i\.& <^o?fc. 
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** It should be warm, a living altar-coal, 
To melt the icy heart and charm the soiil j 
A sapless, dull harangue, however read, 
Will never rouse the soul, or raise the dead, 

** It should be simple, practical, and clear ; 
No fine-spun theory to please the ear ; 
No curious lay to tickle lettered pride, 
And leave the poor and plain unedified. 

•* It should be tender and affectionate, 
As his warm theme who wept lost Salem's fate ; 
The fiery laws, with words of love allay'd, 
Will sweetly warm and awfully persuade. 

** It should be manly, just, and rational. 
Wisely conceived, and well express'd withal ; 
Not stuflf*d with silly notions, apt to stain 
A sacred desk, and show a muddy brain. 

** It should be mix^d with many an ardent prayer, 
To reach the heart, and fix and fasten there ; ' 
When God and man are mutually address'd, 
God grants a blessing, man is truly bless*d. 

** It should be closely, well applied at last. 
To make the moral nail securely fast : 
Thou art the man^ and thou, alone, wilt make 
A Felix tremble, and a David quake ! " 

Luther said : " Prayer, meditation, and temptation make 
a minister." Another vigorous phrase of his is well known, 
— " Bene ordsse^ bene studuisse, — to pray well, is to study 
well." Prayer is not, however, the solemn duty of the 
clergy alone, but of all ; the common privilege of depend- 
ent creatures. An old writer has quaintly, but very truly, 
said : " God looks not at the oratory of our prayers, how 
eloquent they are ; nor at their geometry, how long they 
are; nor at their arithmetic, how many they are: nor at 
their logic, how methodical they are ; but he looks at their 
sincerity, how spiritual they are." 
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We are ae much under law to religion as to morals — ^as 
Longfellow very beautifully expresses it : " Morality, with- 
out religion, is only a ki^d of dead reckoning — an endea- 
vour to find our place on a cloudy sea, by measuring the 
distance we have to run, but without any observation of the 
heavenly bodies." 

" Oraiio est clavis diet, et sera nocfis, — the key of the day, 
and the lock of the night, is prayer." This was the beautiful 
saying of one of olden time, and it is fragrant for all seasons. 

In the exercise of the clerical function, it is not surprising 
that certain idiosyncrasies of character should occasionally 
be observable. Many prominent names might be cited as 
illustrative of the fact, such as Dean Swift, Sydney Smith, 
Lawrence Sterne, and Rowland Hill, with numerous imi- 
tators. During the reign of Charles II., it was the fashion 
to indulge to excess the habit of humorous preaching. 
Sterne seems to have revived the custom, and South's 
discourses sparkle perpetually with wit and pun. From 
the fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries, the pulpit was 
characterised by its rudeness of address, jocularity, and 
even indelicacy. These abuses have been perpetuated in 
later times, and even in our own, some have been found 
not altogether innocent of the charge. Another question- 
able feature of the clerical character, in by-gone times, was 
that of gluttony and intoxication ; when persons seemed to 
evince at least as much devotion to the flesh as the spirit, 
their own stomachs as the souls of their people. 

This defection in the ministerial order obtained to a 
comparatively recent period. The " sporting parson " was, 
also, once the representative of a recognised class here, 
for the pampered monk of the I^tin Church was scarcely 
less notorious. Happier days have since d^.'^xv^^ >\'^Qtv ^x^ 
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Church, These excrescences required lopping oflF, and it 
is to be regretted they ever formed upon the noble tree of 
Protestantism. 

The term Protestantism reminds us of the prompt answer 
which was given by Wilkes, who, being asked by a Romanist, 
" Where was your church before Luther?" replied, " Where 
was your face before you washed it this morning ? " 

The austerity and asceticism of the monk seem scarcely 
less consistent It is not necessary that either extreme 
should be indulged ; a cheerful piety is the true character- 
istic. " Cheerfiilness is the best hymn to the Divinity," 
according to Addison. When we have passed a day of 
innocent enjoyment ; when " our bosom's lord sits lightly 
on his throne ; " when our gratified feelings, sympathising 
with universal nature, make us sensible, as John of Salisbury 
says, that " Gratior et dies, et soles melius niteni,'* we may 
be assured that we have been performing, however uncon- 
sciously, an acceptable act of devotion. Pure religion may 
generally be measured by the cheerfulness of its professors, 
and superstition by its gloom. Ille placet Deo, cui placet 
Deus — he to whom God is pleasant, is pleasant to God. 
A melancholy and morose Christian is an anomaly. 

There is a great difference between occasionally introduc- 
ing an illustration, which may serve its end, though slightly 
tinctured with the comic, and that depraved taste which 
would desecrate the sacred desk by the exhibitions of 
buffoonery. A minister should never be insensible to the 
claims of his mission, as it is taught in that 

** Book, wherein his Saviour's Testament, 
Written with golden letters, rich and brave : 
A work of wondrous grac^, and able souls to save." 
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Or, as a later poet, Cowper, expresses it — 

" He that negotiates between God and man, 
As God's ambassador, the grand concerns 
Of judgment and of mercy, should beware 
Of lightness m his speech. 'Tis pitiful 
To court a grin, when you should woo a soul ; 
To break a jest, when pity would inspire 
Pathetic exhortation ; and to address 
The skittish fancy with facetious tales, 
When sent with God's commission to the heart ! 
So did not Paul'* 

Pascal has been censured for his irony and invective, 
while Barrow vindicates the use of these weapons. When 
plain declarations will not enlighten the mind to discern 
the truth and importance of things, and when argument is 
too blunt to penetrate the dulness of the understanding, it 
is then reason resigns its place to wit in the work of instruc- 
tion. Wilmott further remarks : ** This argument is ingeni- 
ous, yet we may well tremble to thmk, that as the brilliant 
epigrams of Pascal have reappeared in the sparkling 
sophisms of Gibbon, so the bantering smile of Jortin may 
settle into the malevolent sneer of a modem Voltaire. If 
there be any instance of what is called humour in the Bible, 
it occurs in the meeting of Elijah and the priests of Baal." 

Among humorous and eccentric preachers. Father Andre' 
holds distinguished rank. We cite the following anecdotes 
relating to him, which, if even already familiar to the reader, 
may bear repeating : — Once, while he was preaching in a 
country church, a pack of cards flew out of his sleeve^ and 
fell among the audience. Every one began laughing. The 
preacher, without being in the least disconcerted, called oa 
the larger children that happened lo \>e \N\e.T^^ Vck c.<^^^^- 
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them together; and as they brought them, inquired how 
the difierent cards were called. The answers were promptly 
given. He then put some questions out of the Catechism^ 
which, however, they were unable to reply to. Then 
addressing the fathers and mothers — " Is it thus," said he, 
** that you neglect the education of your children ? You 
introduce them into the vanities of life, and by the most 
criminal carelessness permit them to lose their immortal 
souls." The impression produced was powerful, and every 
one perceived that the cards were brought purposely to 
introduce this pathetic appeal. 

Being called upon to announce a subscription in order 
to raise a sufficient sum to procure the initiation of a young 
woman into a sisterhood, which was then required of females 
taking the veil, he commenced his sermon, "Sirs, I am 
instructed to recommend to your charity a maiden who has 
not cash enough to take the vows of poverty." The 
facetious monk once began a sermon with, " The pope is 
grass, the king is grass, the queen is grass, the cardinal is 
grass, you are grass, I am grass — all flesh is grass,^^ Preach- 
ing in a monastery which had recently been struck by 
lightning, Father Andrd expatiated upon the goodness of 
God, who took, as he would show, special care of his 
children. " For," said he, " among other evidences, con- 
sider what has happened to this holy house, in which I am 
preaching. The lightning struck the library^ and consumed 
it, but injured not a single monk. If, however, it had un- 
fortunately fallen upon the dining-room or buttery, how many 
brethren would have been killed — how many tears shed— 
what desolation would have ensued ! " 
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Some amusing dilemmas are on record, as the result of 
using written sermons ; we select the following : — A clergy- 
man having picked up a homily composed when the plague 
was raging in London, unconsciously took the choice docu- 
ment with him one Sunday to church, and read it to his 
congregation. Towards the close, after having sharply 
reproved vice, he added, " For these vices it is that God 
has visited you and your families with that cruel scourge, 
the plague, which is now spreading everywhere in this 
town ! " Hearing this astounding announcement, the 
people were all so thunderstruck that the chief magistrate 
was obliged to go to the pulpit, and to ask him, " For 
God's sake, sir, where is the plague, that I may instantly 
take measures to prevent it spreading?" — ** The plague, sir?" 
replied the preacher, " I know nothing about the plague £ 
but whether it is in the town or not, it is in my homily." 

An eccentric dominie, Matthew Byles, of Boston, in 
America, in 1776, seems to have been as inveterate a 
joker as Sydney Smith. Upon a Fast-day, Dr Byles had 
negotiated an exchange with a country clergyman. Upon 
the appointed morning each of them — for vehicles were 
not common then — proceeded on horseback to his re- 
spective place of appointment Dr Byles no sooner 
observed his brother clergyman approaching, at a distance, 
than he applied the whip, put his horse into a gallop, and 
.with his canonicals flying all abroad, passed his friend at 
full run. " What is the matter V^ he exclaimed, raising 
his hand in astonishment ; " why so fast, Bj'other Byles f * 
To which the doctor, without slackening his speed, replied 
over his shoulder, " // is Fast-day I " 

As he was once occupied m xia\V\t\^ ^Q^H\^\^s^.^i^^^'^^^^ 
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dial shows that we must die all; yet, notwithstanding, all 
houses are turned into ale-houses; our cares are turned into 
cates ; our Paradise into a pair d dice; matrimony into a 
matter d money ; and marriage into a merry age. Our divines 
have become ^ry z^/>/^j ; it was not so in the days of Noah 
—ah no I " 

A certain minister had a custom of writing the heads of 
his discourse on small slips of paper, which he placed on 
the Bible before him, to be used in succession. One day, 
when he was explaining the second head, he got so excited 
in his discourse, that he caused the ensuing slip to fall over 
the edge of the pulpit, though unperceived by himself. On 
reaching the end of the second head, he looked down for 
the third slip ; but, alas ! it was not to be found. " Thirdly," 
he cried, looking round him with great anxiety. After a 
little pause, " Thirdly," again he exclaimed ; but still no 
thirdly appeared. " Thirdly, I say, my brethren," pursued 
the bewildered clergyman ; but not another word could he 
utter. At this point, while the congregation were partly 
sympathising in his distress, and partly rejoicing in such a 
decisive instance of the impropriety of using notes in 
preaching — which has always been an unpopular thing in 
the Scotch clergy, an old woman rose up, and thus ad- 
dressed the preacher : " If I 'm no mistaken, sir, I saw 
thirdly flee out at the east window, a quarter of an hour 
syne." 

As a quaint specimen of clerical brevity, we offer the 
following ;' it is ascribed to an old English divine. The 
text upon which it was based is to be found in Titus ii. 9. 
He thus unfolded his doctrine. 

" I. There are three companions with whom you should 
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always keep on good terms. Firsts Your Wife ; S€condy 
Your Stomach ; Thirds Your Conscience. 

" II. If you wish to enjoy peace, long life, and happiness, 
preserve them by temperance. Intemperance produces: 
Firsts Domestic misery ; Second^ Premature death ; Thirds 
Infidelity. 

" To make these points clear, I refer you : Firsts To the 
Newgate Calendar ; Second^ To the hospitals, lunatic asylums, 
and workhouses ; Thirds To the past experience of what you 
have seen, read, and suffered, in mind, body, and estate. 

"Hearer, decide! which will you choose? Temperance, 
with happiness and long life; or. Intemperance, with 
misery and premature death ? " 

Frederick the Great being informed of the death of one 
of his chaplains, a man of considerable learning and piety, 
determined that his successor should not be behind him in 
these qualifications, and took the following method of ascer- 
taining the merits of one of the numerous candidates for the 
appointment : — He told the applicant that he would himself 
furnish him with a text the following Sunday, when he was 
to preach at the royal chapel, from which he was to make 
an extempore sermon. The clergyman accepted the pro- 
position. The whim of such a probationary discourse was 
spread about widely, and at an early hour the royal chapel 
was crowded to excess. The king arrived at the end of the 
prayers, and on the candidate's ascending the pulpit, one of 
his majesty's aides-de-camp presented him with a sealed 
paper. The preacher opened it, and found nothing therein. 
He did not, however, lose his presence of mind ; but turn- 
ing the paper on both sides, he said : ** My brethren, here 
is nothing, and there is nothing ; out of nothing God created 
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all things;" and proceeded to deliver a most admirable 
discourse upon the wonders of creation. 

When Dr Hussey preached at Watford, on the small 
number of the elect, he asked, " Whether, if the arch of 
heaven were to open, and the Son of man should appear to 
judge his hearers, it were quite certain that one of us," he 
exclaimed in a voice of thunder, " would be saved ? " 
During the whole of this apostrophe, the audience was 
agonised. At the ultimate interrogation, we are told, tliere 
was a general shriek, and some fell to the ground. 

M. Brideine, a French missionary, and the peer of the 
most renowned orators of that eloquent, nation, preached a 
sermon at Bagnole. At the end of it, he lifted up his arms, 
and thrice cried in a loud voice, " O eternity ! " At the 
third repetition of this awful cry, the whole audience fell upon 
their knees. During three days, consternation pervaded the 
towTi. In the public places, young and old were heard cry- 
ing aloud, " O Lord, mercy ! " 

Rather a remarkable incident is related of the preaching 
of Dr Beecher, a venerable American. Many years ago he 
was engaged to officiate in Ohio : it was in the depth of 
winter,- and the roads were nearly impassable with snow, yet 
the doctor pursued his journey, and, on reaching the church, 
found not a single individual there. With his characteristic 
decision of purpose, he ascended the pulpit, and waited the 
arrival of his congregation. One solitary person at length 
entered, and the doctor commenced the service. At the 
conclusion, he hastened to greet his auditor, but he had 
vanished. Some score of years subsequently the parties 
accidentally met, when the pleasing fact was communicated 
to the doctor, that that sermon had proved the means of 
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his conversion, and that he had since become himself a 
minister over a large congregation. 

The following anecdote — the original of Mr George 
Augustus Sala's famous story of " Col. Quagg*s Confession," 
which first appeared in the pages of Household Words — 
illustrates the peculiarities of character of Western pioneer 
life in America, as well as of a certain " presiding elder," — 
Peter Cartwright. When 'the State of Illinois was admitted 
into the Union, it was as a free State. Not long after, the 
question was largely discussed whether the Constitution of 
the State should not be so amended as to permit slavery. 
Cartwright, who then resided in Tetinessee, was a strong 
opponent of slavery, and determined to remove to Illinois 
to take pdrt in the settlement of the question. So he was 
appointed " Presiding Elder," over a district quite as large 
as this country. He kept his appointments, and after preach- 
ing on Sunday, was wont to announce that on Monday he 
would deliver a " stump speech." He soon became regarded 
as a politician, and no little anger was excited against him. 
One day coming to a ferry across the river, where he was not 
personally known, he heard the ferryman holding forth to a 
crowd in bitter terms against that " old renegade" — prefixing 
sundry emphatic expletives to that flattering term — Pete 
Cartwright — declaring that he would drown him if he ever 
came that way. After a while, Peter engaged the ferryman 
to put him over. They were alone in the boat, and when 
they had reached the centre of the stream, in full sight of 
the shore, the preacher, throwing the bridle of his horse 
over a post, ordered the ferryman to put down his pole. 
"What is the matter?" asked the ferryman. — "You have 
just been making free with my name, and threatening to 
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drown me in the river. I want to give you a chance to do 
so." — " You are Pete Cartwright, are you ? " — " My name 
is Peter Cartwright," replied the preacher. The ferry- 
man, nothing loth, laid down his pole, and the contest 
began. The preacher proved the better man, and seizing 
his antagonist by the nape of the neck, and the seat of his 
nether garments, plunged him three times under water. 
Then holding his head out of the water, he asked, " Did 
you ever pray ? " — " No," was the reply. — " Then it is time 
you should. I will teach you. Do you repeat after me, 
* Our Father, which art in heaven.' " The ferryman 
refused, and down went his head under water, and there 
it was held long enough, as Peter thought, to conquer his 
reluctance. He raised him up, and repeated his demand. 
" Let me breathe," gasped the ferryman. " Give me a few 
minutes to think about it." — " Not a moment," and under 
went his head again. The inquiry was again put, when the 
ferryman's head was next raised, " Will you pray now ? " — 
" Yes, 1 41 do anything," and the fellow obediently repeated 
the Lord's Prayer, after the dictation of Cartwright " Now 
let me up," he added. — " No, not yet," replied the inexor- 
able Peter. " You must make me three promises before I 
let you up. First, you must promise to pray every night 
and morning as long as you live ; then you must promise 
to put every Methodist preacher who comes along over the 
river for nothing ; and lastly, you must promise hereafter 
to attend every meeting of the Methodists held within four 
miles of you." The whole transaction took place in full 
view of the ferryman's comrades on the shore, but the 
intervening river insured " fair play," and the ferryman felt 
himself in Cartwright's hands. He promised faithfully to 
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do all that was demanded of him. The transit across the 
river was finished; the preacher went on his way; the 
ferryman kept his word, and in course of time was con- 
verted, and became a shining light in the church.* Earnest 
men were these old preachers. Their souls were firmly 
convinced of the truth of what they had to say. Rugged 
in their exterior, like those among whom they mingled, 
they yet seem to have exhibited much of the stern decision 
of character and deep-seated piety, that signalised the 
Church in the days of the Nonconformists. Their self- 
denial and heroism were none the less noble, because 
unchronicled ; and, although this type of the pioneer 
missionary is fast fading away, yet the border legends of 
Western America preserve the memory of those who have 
lived to make the wilderness become a fruitful field, in more 
senses than one. 

The Rev. Sydney Smith, preaching a charity sermon, 
frequently repeated the assertion that, of all nations. Eng- 
lishmen were most distinguished for generosity and the 
love of their species. The collection happened to be 
inferior to his expectations, and he said that he had 
evidently made a great mistake, for that his expression 
should have been, that they were distinguished for the love 
of their specie. 

He once said, in speaking of the prosy nature of some 
sermons, " They are written, as if sin were to be taken out 
of man like Eve out of Adam — by putting him to sleep." 

Whitfield, when preaching at Princeton, in New Jersey, 
detecting one of his auditory fast asleep, came to a pause, 
and deliberately spoke as follows : " If I had come to speak 
to you in my own name, you might question my right to in- 

* Rev, Mr Milburn. 
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terrupt your indolent repose ; but I have come in the name 
of the Lord of Hosts " (and accompanying these words with 
a heavy blow upon the pulpit), he roared out, " and I must 
and will be heard." This had the effect of awakening the 
sleeper ; and on his perceiving it, his reverence eyed him 
significantly, saying, " Ay, ay, I have waked you up, have 
I ? I meant to do it." This suggests another similar in- 
cident ; we forget the name of the party or the place ; how- 
ever, the circumstances were as follows : — A clergyman was 
once preaching, in the sultry summer-time, when many of 
his hearers yielded to the soporific influence of the weather 
(or the sermon — perhaps both). The dominie, seeing this 
drowsy condition of his audience, paused for some time, 
when the sleepers returning to consciousness, he thus ad- 
dressed them, " My good friends, this sermon cost me a 
good deal of labour, and I do not think you have paid to it 
the attention it deserves ; I shall, therefore, go over it again,'' 
and he was as good as his word. An equally successful ex- 
pedient was adopted by a minister in New York, not long 
since, while holding forth to his congregation in a style that 
ought to have kept them awake ; suddenly he stopped in his 
discourse, and said, " Brethren, I have preached about half 
of my sermon, and I perceive that twenty-five or thirty of 
my congregation are fast asleep. I shall postpone the de- 
livery of the balance of it until they wake up ! " There was 
a dead pause for about five minutes, during which time the 
sleepers awoke, when the preacher resumed. Another in- 
stance might be cited, which proved no less effective. A 
worthy divine, in a church at Norwich, in Connecticut, ob- 
serving many sleeping, paused a while, then said, " I come 
now to the third head cf my discourse, to which I ask the 
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serious and candid attention of all who are not asleep,** 
giving a marked and peculiar emphasis to the last word. 

The sin of sleeping during service time is of no modern 
date. In Henry VIl/s Chapel, Westminster Abbey, 
there are ingeniously-contrived chairs, for preventing the 
drowsy monks indulging a nap. These chairs are pleasant 
enough if you preserve your balance, but if you should be- 
come oblivious, you suddenly find yourself on the middle of 
the floor. 

A clergyman of Cambridge, Massachusetts, was once in a 
singular dilemma, according to his own showing : he told 
his people that if he spoke softly, those at the end of the 
church would not be able to hear him, and if loud, those 
near the pulpit would awake ! We have heard of a worse 
disaster which befell a certain deacon. He fell asleep, and, 
as is usual in such cases, made repeated inclinations of his 
head ; when suddenly it rebounded back with such force as 
to throw his wig into the pew behind him. In his conster- 
nation, vainly seeking for his vagrant wig, where it could 
not be found — in his own pew — he covered his bald pate 
with his red silk handkerchief, to the great scandal of the 
congregation and his own greater dismay. 

A celebrated clergyman once told his parishioners he 
should reserve the best efforts of his mind for rainy days — 
the worse the weather, the better should be his sermons — 
and he kept his word. The consequence naturally was, 
that his church was never so well filled as in wet weather, 
and the harder the rain poured down, the more the people 
flocked in, until it finally became his practice to include in 
his prayers rainy Sundays ! 

The Rev. Mr Adams, of Leominster, was an ecrentric 
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character. A neighbouring minister— -a mild, inoffensive 
man — with whom he was about to exchange, said to him, 
knowing the peculiar bluntness of his character — " You will 
find some panes of glass broken in the pulpit window, and 
possibly you may suffer from the cold. The cushion, too, 
is in a bad condition ; but I beg of you not to say anything 
to my people on the subject ; they are poor," &c. — " Oh 
no ! — oh no ! " said Mr Adams. But ere he left home, he 
filled a bag with rags, and took it with him. When he had 
been in the pulpit a short time, feeling somewhat incom- 
moded by the too free circulation of air, he deliberately 
took from the bag a handful or two of rags, and stuffed 
them into the window. Towards the close of his discourse, 
which was more or less upon the duties of a people toward 
their clergyman, he became very animated, and purposely 
brought down both fists with a tremendous force upon the 
pulpit cushion. The feathers flew in all directions, and the 
cushion was pretty much used up. He instantly checked 
the current of his thought, and simply exclaiming, " Why, 
how these feathers fly ! " proceeded with his sermon. He 
had fulfilled his promise of not addressing the society on 
the subject, but had taught them a lesson not to be mis- 
understood. On the next Sabbath the window and cushion 
were found in excellent repair. 

Dean Swift has the following pointed remarks about ab* 
sentees from church : — " There is no excuse so trivial that 
will not pass upon some men's consciences, to excuse their 
attendance at the public worship of God. Some are so 
unfortunate as to be always indisposed on the Lord's-day, 
and think nothing so unwholesome as the air of a church. 
Others have their affairs so oddly contrived as to be always 
unluckily prevented by business. With some it is a great 
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mark of wit and deep understanding to stay at home on the 
Sabbath. Others again discover strange fits of laziness, 
which seize them particularly on that day, and confine them 
to their beds. Others are absent out of mere contempt for 
religion. And, lastly, there are not a few who look upon 
it as a day of rest; therefore claim the privilege of their 
cattle, to keep the Sabbath by eating, drinking, and sleep- 
ing, after the toil and labour of the week." 

The celebrated Robert Hall once visited London for the 
purpose of hearing Dr Mason, of New York, deliver a dis- 
course before the London Missionary Society. The extra- 
ordinary effect which the masterly address of Mason had 
produced was the theme, for the time, of general observa- 
tion, and Mr Hall was among the most enthusiastic of its 
admirers. Shortly after his return to Leicester, a certain 
reverend gentleman made him an accidental visit, when Mr 
Hall requested him to officiate in his pulpit that evening, 
assigning, as a reason, that he had just returned from Lon- 
don,, oppressed with a sense of the wonderful eloquence 
of Dr Mason, of New York. The visitor affected great 
desire to be excused preaching before so distinguished a 
scholal: as Mr Hall. The latter, however, would take no 
denial, insisting that if he would not preach, his people 
would have no sermon that evening. Our clerical friend, 
who is described as " a little pompous personage, as round 
as a sugar-barrel — a man of great verbosity, and paucity of 
thought," at length overcame his scruples, and ascended 
the pulpit. At the close of the services, Mr Hall, with 
great warmth of feeling, thanked him heartily for his dis- 
course ; which, he said, had given him more comfort than 
any sermon he had ever heard in his life. This assertion 
inflamed the vanity of the one, and superinduced the sar- 
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casm of the other. The former, with ill-concealed eager- 
ness, urged Mr Hall to state what there was in the effort 
that afforded him so much pleasure. He replied, " Sir, I 
have just returned from hearing that great man, Dr Mason, 
of New YorL Why, sir, he is my very beau ideal of a minis- 
ter; he reminds me more strongly than any other of our 
day, of what one might suppose the apostle Paul to have 
been. Such profound thought, such majesty of diction, and 
such brilliancy of illustration, I have never heard equalled ; 
and it left me with such an overpowering conviction of my 
own insignificancy, that I had resolved never to enter the 
pulpit again," and rising up, he energetically exclaimed, 
" But, thank God, I have heard youy sir, and I feel myself 
a man again !" 

A certain noviciate once called upon Mr Hall, to solicit 
his advice upon what he considered a very important 
matter; to wit, his supposed call to the ministry. This 
gentleman stated that he was impressed with the idea that 
it was his duty to obey that call, but that as yet he could 
see " no door open." — " No matter for that, sir," said Mr 
Hall ; " if the Lord has called you, he will open a door." — 
** But, sir, there is one passage of Scripture which 2:auses 
me much trouble." — "Well, sir, what is it?" was the reply. 
— " It refers to the hiding of a talent in a napkin." — " Oh ! 
my good fellow," said Mr Hall, " don't let that give you 
any concern ; this httle handkerchief of mine (pulling out 
his own) would cover a score of such talents as yours." 

It must not, from the foregoing, be inferred that Mr Hall 
was accustomed to indulge in such severe sarcasms, except- 
ing when he saw the weakness of the man usurping the 
place of his sacred vocation. 
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Most sermons are short-lived enough, but we have heard 
of one of extraordinary longevity, and it is said it was 
eminently productive of good. We refer to a discourse by 
Dr Griffin, of New York, which he repeated ninety times. 
He devoted great pains to it, and revised and re-revised it 
with diligent care. 

Some ministers are more forcible with their hands than 
their heads. It is reported of a clergyman in a county town, 
that he was a most powerful preacher, since he is known to 
have knocked to pieces four pulpit Bibles in less than two 
years. 

The Rev. Hamilton Paul, a Scotch clergyman, is said to 
be a reviver of Dean Swift's walk of wit in the choice of 
texts. For example, when he left the town of Ayr, where 
he was understood to have been a great favourite with the 
fair sex, he preached his valedictory sermon from this 
passage, "And they all fell upon Paul's neck and kissed 
him." Another time, when he was called on to preach 
before a military company, in green uniforms, he preached 
from the words, " And I beheld men like trees, walking." 

We have heard of a case no less extraordinary, which 
occurred some fifty years ago in Virginia. An itinerant 
preacher being invited to hold forth in one of the early 
settlements there, took for his text the words, *' Though after 
my skin worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see 
God." He divided his text into three parts, thus — " First, 
The skin-worms ; secondly. What they done j and thirdly, 
What the man seen after he was eaten up." 

Some dreary expositors of the Gospel, possibly sent to 
challenge our patience, seem to be endowed with at least 
one faculty, that of dulling all its bu^\\\. \\A \i^'a^a^:&^ 
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rule of life to Christians ? " — " Certainly not," replied the 
visitor. The minister rang the bell, and on the servant 
making his appearance, he quietly said, " John, show that 
man the door, and keep your eye on him until he is beyond 
the reach of every article of wearing apparel, or other 
property in the hall ! " 

He once said, on observing some persons entering his 
chapel to avoid the rain that was falling, " Many persons 
are to be blamed for making their religion a cloak ; but I 
do not think those are much better who make it an um- 
brella ! " Again, on receiving anonymous letters from some 
of his congregation, he remarked, " If you wish me to read 
your anonymous letters, you must enclose a five-pound note 
in them for some good charity." On another occasion, he 
said, "I do not want the walls of separation between dif- 
ferent orders of Christians to be destroyed, but only lowered, 
that we may shake hands a little easier over them." 

He was a great observer of the different modes of preach- 
ing, and once drew up, in his peculiar style, a string of 
characteristics of the various kinds of pulpit orators. He 
thus describes them : Bold Manner, — The man who preaches 
what he feels without fear or diffidence. Self- Confident — 
A man who goes by nobody's judgment but his own. Rash. 
— A preacher who says what comes uppermost, without any 
consideration. Rambling. — A man who says all that pops 
in his mind without any connexion. Stiff, — One who pins 
himself down to think and speak without any deviation. 
Powerful, — The man who preaches from the bottom of his 
heart the truth of the gospel with energy, to the consciences 
of his people. Finical. — He who minces out fine words 
with nothing in them. Sober. — The man who lulls you fast 
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asleep. Elegant, — The man who employs all his brains 
upon dressing words, without ever aiming at the heart 
Conceited, — He who vainly aims at everything, and says 
nothing. Welsh Manner. — A man that bawls out very good 
things till he can bawl no longer. . . . Dogmatic, — A man 
who goes by his own brains, right or wrong. Peevish, — One 
who picks into everybody's thoughts, and thinks no one 
right but himself. Fanciful, — One who, instead of being 
led by wisdom, runs after a thousand visionary whimsies 
and conceits. Self-Important, — Thinks nobody like him- 
self. Noisy, — A loud roar and nothing in it. He once 
said of a man who knew the truth, and seemed afraid to 
preach it in its fulness, " He preaches the gospel as the 
donkey mumbles the thistle, very cautiously." 

Thus much for the illustration of our subject, which is 
susceptible of much greater extension. If eccentricity be 
occasionally a concomitant of genius, it is quite worth 
while to tolerate it if even allied to the clerical profession ; 
provided it is restricted within proper limits, and is rendered 
subservient to the interests of truth. If, however, we could 
have the genius without the eccentricity, it would be more 
desirable ; because of all places in the wide w^orld, the 
sanctuary is the most sacred, and those who minister at the 
altar should be the most solemn and sincere. 

Yet, as Pascal observes, it should not be imagined that 
the life of a good Christian must necessarily be a life of 
melancholy and gloominess, for he only resigns some plea- 
sures to enjoy others infinitely greater. 

An old writer asks — "Who are the most godlike of 
men ? " The question might be a puzzling one^ \mc1<5:'5s* ^nsx 
language answered it for us — tlie ^o^v^^X.* 
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" Religion," said Webster, " is the tie that connects man 
with his Maker, and holds him to his throne. A man witli 
no sense of religious duty is he whom the Scriptures describe 
in such terse but terrific language, as living * without God in 
the world/" 

The words of Milton may be applied to the possession of 
that ** peace which passeth all understanding," the con- 
sciousness of a coming blissful immortality : — 

**One sip of this 
Will bathe the drooping spirits in delight 
Beyond the bliss of dreams. Be wise, and taste." 

The reader is already familiar with the names of those 
theological magnates, Luther, Melanchthon, Calvin, Bul- 
linger, Bucer, Latimer, and Ridley, and a score of others, 
including Jeremy Taylor, Bates, Isaac Barrow, &c., but he 
may not be so well acquainted with that of Edward Irving ; 
we therefore annex the following high tribute to his genius 
and worth from a critic no less distinguished than Coleridge. 
He thus speaks of him : " I hold that Edward Irving pos- 
sesses more of the spirit and purposes of the first Reformers; 
that he has more of the head and heart, the life, the unction, 
and the genial power of Martin Luther, than any man of 
this and the last century. I see in Edward Irving a minister 
of Christ, after the order of Paul" 

Coleridge, referring to the theological literature of the 
seventeenth century, asserts it as his conviction, " that in 
any half-dozen sermons of Donne or Taylor, there are 
more thoughts, more facts and images, more incitements to 
inquiry and intellectual effort, than are presented to the 
congregations of the present day in as many cliurches or 
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meetings, during twice as many months. The very length 
of the discourses, with which these rich souls of wit and 
knowledge fixed the eyes, ears, and hearts of their crowded 
congregations, are a source of wonder now-a-days, and we 
may add, of self-congratulation, to many a sober Christian, 
who forgets with what delight he himself has listened to a 
two-hours' harangue on a loan, or tax-bill, or a trial of 
some remarkable cause or culprit : the transfer of the 
interest makes and explains the whole difference. Much 
may be fairly charged on the revolution in the mode of 
preaching, as well as in the matter, since the fresh morning 
and fervent noon of the Reformation, when there was no 
need to visit the conventicles of fanaticism, in order to 

"See God's ambassador in pulpit stand, 
Where they could take notes from his look and hand ; 
And from his speaking action bear away 
More sermon, than our preachers used to say." 

The plilpit may be styled the palladium of the world's 
virtue — the conservator of its liberties, the panacea for its 
woes, and the prophecy of its future restoration and glory. 
Its prerogative is to exert a paramount power over the 
common heart. Its themes are sublime and momentous — 
the arcana of science are rendered tributary to its teachings, 
because the works illustrate the Will of the Supreme. This 
mission of the gospel it was that fired the zeal of that 
worthy of old, whose eloquent appeals " shook Areopagus, 
and reverberated through the Forum." 

"The Christian priesthood, although the temptation 
incident to conventional elevation may have served to 
develope among them many of th^ ^\^\\^\ torcsss* ^^^ ^'^ 
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latent in the undisciplined heart, is yet lustrous with many 
virtues. What sweetness has baptized the clerical function 
in the past ! — what fortitude, what self-denia^ what patience, 
what labour in season and out of season, have been the 
heritage of the great mass of these men ! What stores of 
learning have they accumulated ; what splendid additions 
have they made to the best literature of every land : how 
they have enriched the sciences by their observation and 
studious inquiries ; how they have kept the flame of patriot- 
ism aglow; how they have encouraged the generous ambi- 
tion of youth, and directed it to worthy and useful ends : 
how they have dignified the family altar, and cherished the 
purity of woman, and diffused through society the charm 
of honest and gentle manners ; — all these things must be 
cordially acknowledged by every one competent to speak 
on the question." 



k 
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LEARNED DIVINES. 

^raiHE Assembly of Divines, who, in the time of Charles I., 
^3 "^'■^ appointed at Westminster to regulate the ecclesi- 
^^^ asiical gcvernment, and all matters of religion, consisted 
of a mixture of laymen and divines, Episcopalians, Independents, 
and Presbyterians. For the most part, they were men of little 
parts and as little learning, and Selden, who was one of the 
lay-members, used to take great delight in puzzling them by 
questions and objections beyond their understanding. A writer 
of that period, who was well acquainted with them and their 
proceedings, gives this account of Selden and the Assembly : — 
" Mr Selden visits them as the Persians used to see wild asses 
fight : when the Commons have tired him with their new law, 
these brethren refresh him with their mad gospel. They lately 
were gravelled betwixt Jerusalem and Jericho ; they knew not 
the distance between those two places — one said twenty miles, 
another ten, and at last it was concluded to be seven, for this 
strange reason, that fish was brought from Jericho to Jerusalem 
market. Mr Selden smiled, and said perhaps the fish was salt 
6sh, and so stopped their mouths," 
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A PREACHER OF CLIMAXES. 

[HE late Rev. Robert Hall was remarkably happy and apt 
at hitting off in conversation, by a few bold strokes 
dashed occasionally with sarcasm, the peculiarities of his 
acquaintance, whether these happened to consist in their style, 
their manners, or their character. One day, when talking of a 
certain reverend, one of the most popular preachers of the day 
among the Dissenters, in whose sermons there was a striking 
contrast between the plainness with which they begin, and the 
flights of metaphor in which they end, Mr Hall was asked how 
he liked this style of eloquence. He replied, " Not at all, sir ; 
not at alL Why, sir, every sentence is a climax, every paragraph 
is a climax, every head is a climax, and the whole sermon is a 
climax. And then, at the end of every head and division of his 
sermon, he shouts out, though scarcely audible at first, in a 
shrill voice that makes one's ears tingle, some text of Scripture 
in the shape of an exclamation. Why, sir, he puts me in mind 
of a little sweep-boy, running up a succession of parallel chim- 
neys, and at the top of each crying. Sweep ! sweep ! " 



VERY LIKELY. 

|HE learned and venerable Dr L , after breakfasting 

one morning with a gentleman of some consideration in 
the north, rode out with him and some other friends 
in a carriage. The conversation turning upon religion, the 
gentleman (who was said to be somewhat sceptical) remarked 

that, highly as he esteemed his worthy friend Dr L , sundry 

points in his religious creed did not at all square with his ideas 
of orthodoxy : to instance but one, for his own part he could 
not imagine a heaven from which such men as Socrates and 
Plato had a chance of being excluded. " Sir," replied the 
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doctor, " I shall indeed be most happy to behold these worthies 
of antiquity in that abode of purity and bliss ; but if I do not 
meet them there, there will certainly be some satisfactory reason 
for it" 



A PRACTICAL SARCASM. 

IHIS is another anecdote told of the late Rev. Robert 
Hall. When discussing one day the necessity of church 
reform with a clergyman, who, after being educated by 
the Dissenters, obtained a conviction of the purity of the Estab- 
lished Church, and a lucrative living within her pale at the same 
time, Mr Hall illustrated this kind of logical process in a way 
unsurpassed in the history of sarcasm. This gentleman's con- 
stant refuge, when hard driven by the arguments of Mr Hall, 
was, " I can't see it," — " I don't see it," — " I can't see that at 
all." At last Mr Hall took a letter from his pocket, and wrote 
on the back of it with his pencil in small letters the word " God." 
** Do you see that ?" — " Yes." He then covered it with a piece 
of gold. " Do you see it now ? " — " No." — " I must wish you 
good morning, sir," said Hall ; and left him to his meditations. 




RETENTIVE MEMORY. 

jHE Reverend Thomas Fuller, author of the " Worthies,** 
had a most retentive memory ; he could repeat five 
hundred strange, unconnected words, after twice hearing 
them, and a sermon verbatim, after reading it once. He under- 
took one day, after passing from Temple Bar, to the farthest end 
of Cheapside, and back again, to mention all the signs over the 
shops on both sides of the streets, repeating them backwards 
and forwards, and performed the task with wonderful exact- 
ness 
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FIGHT IN A CHURCH. 

|MONG the ecclesiastical anecdotes of the age of the 
Commonwealth, is a tradition still current at Bishop's 
Middleham, in Durham, concerning their intrusive 
vicar, John Brabant. He was a soldier in Cromwell's army ; 
but, preferring the drum ecclesiastic to the drum military, he 
came with a file of infantry to Middleham, to eject the old vicar. 
The parishioners made, a good fight on the occasion, and 
succeeded in winning the pulpit, which was the key of the 
position, for their proper minister ; but Brabant made a sol- 
dierly retreat into the chancel, mounted the altar, and there 
preached standing, with a brace of horse pistols at his side. 
Right, however, had little chance when Might ruled, and the 
old vicar, who had held the living for forty years, was finally 
ejected. 




JOHN WESLEY'S CHANCERY BILL. 

|HE following passage occurs in the journal of the Rev. J. 
Wesley, under the date of Thursday, 27th of December 
1744 : — " 1 called on the solicitor whom I had employed 
in the suit lately commenced against me in Chancery. And 
here I first saw that foul monster, a Chancery Bill ! A scroll it 
was of forty-two pages in large folio, to tell a story which need 
not have taken up forty lines ! and stuffed with such stupid, 
senseless, improbable lies (many of them, too, quite foreign 
to the question), as, I believe, would have cost the compiler his 
life, in any heathen court either of Greece or Rome. And this 
is equity in a Christian country ! This is the English method of 
redressing grievances." 
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LIFE SAVED BY LAUGHTER. 

|R PATRICK SCOUGAL, a Scottish bishop, in the 
seventeenth century, being earnestly besought by an 
old woman to visit her sick cow, the prelate, after many 
remonstrances, reluctantly consented, and, walking round the 
beast, said gravely, " If she live, she live ; and if she die, she 
die ; and I can do nae mair for her." Not long afterwards, he 
was dangerously afflicted with a quinsy in the throat ; hereupon 
the old woman, having got access to his chamber, walked round 
his bed repeating the same words which the bishop had pro- 
nounced when walking round the cow, and which she believed 
had cured the animal. At this extraordinary sight the bishop 
was seized with a fit of laughter, which broke the quinsy, and 
saved his life. 

SLEEPING AT CHURCH. 

|R SOUTH, when once preaching before Charles II., ob- 
served that the monarch and his attendants began to 
nod ; and as nobles are common men when they are 
asleep, some of them soon after snored ; on which he broke off 
his sermon, and exclaimed, " Lord Lauderdale, I am sorry to 
interrupt your repose, but let me entreat you not to snore so 
loud, lest you awaken his Majesty." 



ADAPTATION OF A TEXT. 

|N the reign of George II., the see of York falling vacant, 
and his Majesty being at a loss for a fit person to 
appoint to the exalted office, asked the opinion of the 
Rev. Dr Mountain, who had raised himself, by his remarkably 
facetious temper, from being the son of a beggar to the see of 
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Durham. The doctor wittily replied, " Hadst thou faith as a 
grain of mustard-seed, thou wouldst say to this Mountain " (at 
the same time laying his hand on his breast), " Be removed, 
and be cast into the sea (see).*' The king laughed heartily, and 
forthwith conferred the preferment on the facetious doctor. 



UNLUCKY TEXT. 

OOR Dr Thomas Sheridan, the grandfather of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, in an unguarded moment, but in as 
guiltless a spirit as characterised the Vicar of Wake- 
field, chose for his text, upon the anniversary of the House of 
Hanover, " Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof." Although 
the sermon did not contain a single political allusion that could 
have caused uneasiness, or should have given offence, yet it 
was recorded in judgment against him, and obstructed his pre- 
ferment ever after. 





THE DOTTEREL PARSON. 

HERE is a traditional story current in Cambridgeshire, 
that James I. was very fond of seeing the dotterel (a 
species of plover) taken, and when at Newmarket, used 
to go upon the Gogmagog Hills for that purpose, where he 
was attended by a clergyman of one of the bordering parishes, 
who was very expert in this kind of sport, when the king 
was so pleased with him, that he said he would remember him, 
and promised him a living. The clergyman, however, after 
some time, thinking, like Young, that he had " been so long 
remembered" that he was "forgot,'* went up to London and 
attended at Court. Finding himself, however, unnoticed among 
the crowd ot courtiers, he began first to stretch one arm and then 
another, till at length he caught his Majesty's eye. who exclaimed, 
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" There 's my Dotterel Parson ; ** and, on learning what busi- 
ness had brought him thither, he gave him the long-promised 
living. 

AN ECCENTRIC CHARACTER. 

|HE Rev. Mr Patten, who flourished in the second half of 
the last century, had been chaplain to a man-of-war, 
and had contracted a kind of marine roughness from his 
voyages. He was of an athletic make, and had a considerable 
share of wit and humour, not restrained by any strict ideas of 
professional propriety. During many years, he was curate of 
Whitstable, at a very small stipend, and used every Sunday to 
travel in a butcher's cart to do duty at another neighbouring 
church. Whitstable, lying close to the sea, has a very bad 
reputation for agues, so that, had he been dismissed, it would 
have been very difficult for the Archbishbp of Canterbury, to 
whom the living belonged, to have provided a curate at the same 
low rate. This Patten well knew, and presuming upon it, was 
a great plague to every new primate. He lived publicly with a 
woman to whom he was not united by the holy bonds of wed- 
lock, and had such an esteem for punch, that when his sermons 
were too long, some one showing him a lemon, could at any 
time cause him to bring his discourse to an abrupt conclusion, 
that he might be at liberty to adjourn to the public-house. 

When Archbishop Seeker was enthroned, or soon after, he 
gave a charge to his clergy, and among other articles, found 
great fault with the scanty allowance paid to curates. Patten 
was there, though not summoned, as the primate, afraid of his 
remarks, had ordered the proctor to leave him out of the list. 
He appeared greatly pleased with the sentiments of the prelate, 
and expressed his satisfaction by rising up and bowing to the 
archbishop, saying, in a loud voice, " I thank your grace. ** 
After the charge was over, the proctor, by mistake, called the 
Rev. Mr Patten, who, bustling through the crowd, came up to 
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the archbishop. His grace, seeing he could not avoid the inter- 
view, began with the usual question, "You are, sir, I think, 
curate of Whitstable ? " To which Patten replied, " I am, may 
it please your grace, and have for it received from your grace's 
predecessors the paltry sum of ;^30 per annum only, although 
the living brings in above ;^3oo." — " Don't enlarge, Mr Patten,'' 
said the archbishop. — " No, but I hope your grace «///^," rejoined 
the curate. 

Patten long refused to read the Athanasian Creed. The arch- 
deacon, reproving him for that omission, told him his grace the 
archbishop read it. "That may be,'' answered Patten. "Per- 
haps he may believe it, but I don't. He believes at the rate of 
£7000 per annum ; I at that of less than £s^" I^ his last 
illness, Patten was in great distress, which Dr Seeker hearing, 
sent him ten guineas by the archdeacon ; to whom he made the 
following acknowledgment : " Thank his grace most heartily, 
and tell him, now I know him to be a man of God, for I have 
seen his good angels." 

ABOUT IT. 

FRIEND accused another of sleeping in church, which 
he flatly denied, insisting that he had been awake all 
the time. " Well then," said the accuser, " can you tell 

me what the sermon was about ? " — " Yes. I can ." was the 

answer, " it was about half an hour too long.* 



SIX-BOTTLE JACK. 

WENTY-TWO clergymen of the Isle of Man met on 
a political convocation at the end of the last century, 
when hard drinking was the fashion. The subject to 
be discussed proved so dry, that forty-four bottles of claret 
ere drunk in discussing it. Parson Jack amused himself in 
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arranging the empty bottles round the room where the meeting 
was held. Some pick-thank told the quantity of wine consumed 
at this meeting to Bishop Hildesley, who, being a very abstemious 
man, at the next convocation expatiated much on this horrid 
excess, as he called it. During this harangue the eyes of the 
whole company were turned on Parson Jack, as the subject of 
the bishop's admonition, as he only mentioned wine-bibbing in 
general. Jack seeing their mistake, loudly exclaimed, " You 
are mistaken, gentlemen, his lordship does not mean me ; he 
speaks rnly of ttvo bottles a-head, and he very well knows I am 
a six-bottle man." 



AN ECONOMICAL PREACHER. 

PAROCHIAL incumbent, whose scene of labour some 
years ago bordered on the Strath of Blaine, was 
blamed for having an erroneous opinion of the memo- 
ries of his hearers, inasmuch as he frequently entertained them 
with " cauld kail hot again," in the shape of sermons that he 
had previously given. On one occasion his own memory 
allowed him to make a slip, and only one Sabbath elapsed 
between the giving of the sermon a second time. After the 
dismissal of the congregation, the beadle remarked to him, " I hae 
often heard ye blamed, sir, for giein' us auld sermons ; but they '11 
surely no say that o* the ane ye gied them this afternoon, for 
it's just a fortnicht sin' they heard it afore in the same place." 

ATTERBURY'S PAD. 

|N the debate on the Occasional Conformity and Schism 
Bill in the House of Lords, in December 171 8, the pro- 
moters of the bill were very warmly opposed by Atter- 
bury. Bishop of Rochester, who said " he had prophesied lasS. 
winter this bill would be attempled m \}Jv^ \x^"5»^'^\. ^'^'ys\ss^^"«sv^ 
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he was sorry to find he had proved a true prophet." Lord Con- 
ingsby, who always spoke in a passion, rose immediately after the 
bishop, and remarked that " one of the right reverends had set 
himself forth as a prophet ; but for his part, he did not know what 
prophet to liken him to, unless to that famous prophet Balaam, 
who was reproved by his own ass." The bishop in reply, with 
great wit and calmness exposed his rude attack, concluding in 
these words : " Since the noble lord hath discovered in our 
manners such a similitude, I am well content to be compared 
to the prophet Balaam ; but, my lords, I am at a loss how to 
make out the other part of the parallel I am sure that I have 
been reproved by nobody but his lordship." From that day 
forth Lord Coningsby was called " Atterbury*s Pad.* 




EXHAUSTIVE PREACHING. 

[HARLES II. was wont in his humorous way to say of 
his chaplain, Dr Barrow, " that he was the most unfair 
preacher in England, because he exhausted every subject, 
and left no room for others to come after him." It was, indeed, 
too much the doctor's way ; when he got hold of a topic, he never 
knew how to leave anything unsaid upon it. One of his best 
discourses, that on " The duty and reward of bounty to the 
poor," actually took him up three hours and a half in delivering. 



FORTUNATE OBSTINACY. 

|OME forty years ago one of the richest commoners in 
England was the Rev. Mr Hughes, formerly a poor 
clergyman, but who died possessed of a revenue of 
between £70^00 and ;£ 80,000 a year. At one time he was in 
part proprietor of a barren piece of land, for which Lord 
Uxbridge was then in treaty. The purchase-money, a very 
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small sum, was agreed upon ; but the nobleman, not keeping 
his appointment one day to finish the business, the reverend 
gentleman, in a tiff, refused to give him another meeting. On 
the above-mentioned barren piece of ground were subsequently 
discovered the rich Anglesea copper mines, from which Mr 
Hughes drew his enormous income. 



ELECTIONEERING SERMON. 

T an election for the town of Bedford, Mr Whitbread 
and Howard the philanthropist were opposed by Sir 
William Wake and a Mr Sparrow. A clergyman of the 
Established Church, a warm supporter of the patriotic candi- 
dates, one Sunday morning, during the heat of the election, 
took for his text that passage from St Matthew's Gospel, in 
which the question is proposed by our Lord to his disciples : 
"Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing?*' Whence this 
encouragement to their perseverance and their fate is deduced : 
" Fear ye not, therefore, ye are of more value than many 
sparrows.^ 

BISHOP BERKELEY. 

|R BERKELEY having conceived the benevolent project 
of converting the American Indians to Christianity, by 
means of a colony to be erected in the Bermudas, pub- 
lished a proposal for this purpose in 1725, and offered to resign 
his own opulent preferment of the deanery of Derry, worth 
;^ 1 1,000 per annum, and to dedicate the remainder of his life 
to the instruction ot the Indians, on the moderate allowance of 
;^ioo a year. Such was the influence of his distinguished 
example, that three of the junior fellows of Trinity College, 
Dublin, concurred with him in his design, and proposed to 
abandon all their flattering prospects itvtbkfevt ^\<\N.^wi:^x>^^^^^ 
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a settlement across the Atlantic Ocean of ;^4o per annum. The 
dean set sail for Rhode Island ; but not meeting with the pro- 
mised support from ministers, and after spending nearly all his 
private property, and seven years of his valuable life, in the 
prosecution of this laudable scheme, he returned to Europe. 
This was not, however, until the bishop of London informed 
him that Sir Robert Walpole had confidentially acquainted 
him, that Dean Berkeley had to give up all hope of ever 
receiving the ;^ 10,000 Government had promised to forward 
his laudable project. 

A HOPEFUL FLOCK. 

|N the year 1773, the Rev. James Granger, author of the 
" Biographical History of England,** published a ser- 
mon on " The Nature and Extent of Industry," which 
he dedicated to his parishioners in the following words : — " To 
the inhabitants of the parish of Shiplake, who neglect the 
service of the church, and spend the Sabbath in the worst kind 
of idleness, this plain sermon, which they never heardy and 
probably will never read, is inscribed by their sincere well- 
wisher and faithful minister, James Granger.' 



CHRISTENING AN ADULT. 

R BUCKNER, Bishop of Chichester, had a footman 
living with him at one time, whose cognomen was 
David, but who upon investigation, it appeared, had 
never been baptized. To have the man made a Christian, the 
bishop felt was bis imperative duty ; and for this purpose his 
curate, the Rev. Mr Croker, was requested to attend him at his 
residence in Wigmore Street, to perform the ceremony, whilst 
the prelate and his niece were to be the sponsors. After tea a 
basin of water was brought in, and David made his appearance. 
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Mr Croker and the lady exchanged glances, and at length were 
unable to repress their laughter ; however, they took their places 
at the temporary font ; but as the bishop perceived that the 
ceremony was not likely to be very impressive, he wisely de- 
ferred the christening till a more favourable opportunity, and 
left David to his fate. 



CLERGY IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

|N the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the ecclesiastic whose 
benefice did not exceed ;^i2 per annum had permis- 
sion to follow some trade. With such small stipends 
we can hardly wonder to find the learning and abilities of the 
clergy thus expressed in a catalogue of this body, in 1563 : — 

These that know Greek and Latin, . . iii 

Learned men, . ... , . xii 

Middling learned, , . . • . ii 

Knowing Latin, . . , , • ix 

Understanding a little Latin, . . . xxxi 

Understanding only very little or a few words of Latin, xlii 

Ignorant of Latin, ..... xiii 

Unlearned, ...... iv 

If the London clergy were thus ignorant, what must we imagine 
the country divines were ? 



THE REV. JOHN WESLEY AND GENERAL 

OGLETHORPE. 

^JURING the voyage of Mr Wesley to America, he hearing 
^J an unusual noise in the cabin of General Oglethorpe 
(the Governor of Georgia, with whom he sailed), stepped 
in to inquire the cause of it, on which the general immediately 
addressed him : " Mr Wesley, you must ^^o\^^ xcvfc^WNS^^^'ssss^ 
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with a provocation too great for a man to bear with equanimity. 
You know the only wine I drink is Cyprus wine, as it agrees 
with me the best of any. I therefore provided myself with 
several dozens of it, and this villain Grimaldi" (his foreign 
servant, who was present, and almost dead with fear) "has 
drunk up the whole of it. But I will be revenged on him. I 
have ordered him to be tied hand and foot, and to be carried 
on board the man-of-war that sails with us. The rascal should 
have taken care how he used me, for / never forgive^ — " Then, 
I hope, sir," said Wesley, looking calmly at him, ^^ you never 
sinP The general was quite confounded at the reproof, and 
putting his hand into his pocket, took out a bunch of keys, 
which he threw at Grimaldi, saying, " There, villain, take my 
keys, and behave better for the future." 



THE ONLY RELIGIOUS PARSON. 

HEN Lord Clancarty was captain of a man-of-war in 
1724, and was cruising off the coast of Guinea, his 
lieutenant, a Scotch Presbyterian, came hastily into 
the cabin, and told his lordship that the chaplain was dead, 
and, what was worse, he died a Roman Catholic. Lord Clan- 
carty replied he was very glad of it. " Hoot, fie, my lord,** 
said the officer, "what, are ye glad that yer chaplain died a 
pawpish?" — "Yes," answered his lordship, "for he is the first 
sea-parson I ever knew that had any religion at all." 



CHARITY. 

UTLER, Bishop of Durham, being applied to on some 
occasion for a charitable subscription, asked his steward 
what money he had in the house. The steward in* 
formed him there were five hundred pounds. " Five hundred 
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pounds I ^ said the bishop ; " what a shame for a bishop to have 
such a sum in his; possession, when so many people are in 
want I " He ordered it all to be immediately distributed to 
the poor. 

PARODY BY A DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 

R BOYS, a learned divine, and a dean of Canterbury, in 
the reign of James I., was a very warm adversary of 
the pope : he would often attack him, both with un- 
sparing ridicule and elaborate argument. Strange as it may 
sound, he turned the Lord's Prayer into an execration upon his 
holiness, which he introduced with great applause in a sermon 
preached on the anniversary of the Gunpowder Plot at St 
Paul's Cross. The execration consisted in the following very 
singular parody : — " Our pope, which art in Rome, accursed be 
thy name : thy kingdom perish, thy will be hindered as in 
heaven, so also on earth. Give us this day our cup in the 
Lord's Supper, and restore us our money, which we have given 
thee for indulgences ; and lead us not into heresy, but deliver 
us from misery ; for thine is hell, pitch, and sulphur, for ever 
and ever. Amen." 

THE AUTHOR OF "DOUGLAS." 

HERE could not be a more agreeable companion than 
the Rev. John Home, the author of " Douglas," whose 
merits as a dramatic author are well known. By his 
talents, he was early in life introduced into the best society that 
Scotland afforded. Claret was at that time the favourite wine, 
and owing to its being admitted to the port of Leith on Spanish 
instead of French duties, it was cheap, and was consumed in large 
quantities. A naval officer, who happened to be stationed in the 
Firth of Forth, by transmitting information to the Treasury, put 
a stop to this illegal practice. The i^\\c^ ^^ Osax^x.^-^'s* ^^ \sss^O^ 
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increased, in consequence of the duty being properly levied on 
it as a French wine, that many bons vivants were obliged to 
renounce it, and betake themselves to port ; and in despair at 
one of their convivial meetings, they applied to their friend 
John Home, to write some verses expressive of their feelings. 
He immediately produced the following : — 

" Bcld and erect the Caledonian stood : 
'Make him drink port !' an English statesman cried ; 
He drank the poison, and his spirit died." 

Fortunately it has been found by experience, that port is no 
poison ; and that Caledonian spirit does not depend upon the 
drinking of claret ; but the anecdote is worth preserving, as an 
instance of the ridiculous prejudices of former times. 



ROYAL CHAPLAINS. 

I HE dinner daily prepared for the royal chaplains at St 
James's was reprieved for a time from suspension by an 
effort of wit. King Charles H. had appointed a day 
for dining with his chaplains, before an end should be put to 
those dinners. It was Dr South*s turn to say grace, and when- 
ever the king thus honoured his chaplains, the prescribed 
formula ran thus : " God save the king, and bless the dinner." 
Our witty divine took the liberty of transposing the words, by 
saying, " God bless the king, and save the dinner." — " It shall 
be saved," said the king, and he kept his word. 



DR DONNE UNDONE. 

^gJR DONNE, the celebrated Dean of St Paul's, whose 
HI curious monument is still preserved in the crypt, having 
married Sir George More's daughter without the con- 
sent of her parents, was imprisoned in the Fleet prison, and 
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otherwise treated with great severity. Donne, however, wrote a 
very eloquent and submissive letter to the offended father-in- 
law, which was signed : "John Donne, Ann Donne, undone^ 
This quibble is said to have been the means of restoring the 
distressed couple to the parental favour. 



SABBATICAL PASTIME. 

|HE clergy have frequently differed in opinion whether 
the precept, " Keep holy the Sabbath-day," is a com- 
mand to make holiday by playing, or by abstaining 
from all kinds of amusements. Some think it ordains joy, 
game, and sport, gaiety and festivals ; others consider that it 
enjoins fasting, mourning, penance, silence, meditation, gloom, 
and austerity. Of the former description of prelates was 
Aylmer, Bishop of London, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
who, according to Strype, "upon the green at his country- 
house at Fulham, used to play bowls on a Sunday, with his 
clerical and other guests." 



DR SOUTH'S ADVICE. 

|HE celebrated Dr South, the witty chaplain of King 
Charles II., one day called on his old friend and fellow- 
collegian, Dr Waterland, who pressed him to stay 
dinner. Mrs W., however, thought her arrangements disturbed, 
and refused to make any addition to the leg of mutton already 
provided, saying " she would not be put out of her way — that 
she would not ; ** the husband, provoked beyond all patience, 
declared that, if it were not for the stranger in the house, he 
would thrash her. Dr South, who heard all this through a 
thin partition, hallooed out, " Dear doctor ! as we have been 
friends so long, I beseech you not to make a stranger of me on 
this occasion." 
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CROMWELL'S CHAPLAIN. 

|HE Rev. John Howe, when minister of Great Torrington, 
in Devonshire, having occasion to make a jotimey to 
London, went as a hearer to the chapel at Whitehall 
Cromwell was present, and struck with his demeanour and 
person, sent a messenger to inform him that he wished to speak 
to him when the service was over. la the course of the inter- 
view, the Protector desired him to preach before him the follow- 
ing Sunday. Mr Howe requested to be excused, but Cromwell 
was not to be denied. The reverend gentleman preached 
accordingly, and the Protector was so pleased with him, that he 
immediately appointed him his domestic chaplain. To some of 
the peculiar notions of Cromwell, Mr Howe could not, however, 
assent ; and in one particular instance he had the boldness to 
preach against them in his presence, believing that they might 
lead to practical ill consequences. The friends of the preacher 
were alarmed for him, and one of them predicted that he would 
find it difficult, if not impossible, to regain the Protector's 
favour. " I have," said the worthy man, " discharged my con- 
science, and the event must be left to God." But from this 
period, the friendship of Cromwell was less ardent, and his 
manners cool and reserved, but he never mentioned the subject 
to Mr Howe. 

DR BALGUY. 

|HE celebrated Dr Balguy, author of the work on " Divine 
Benevolence," after having delivered an exceeding good 
discourse at Winchester Cathedral, the text of which 
was "All wisdom is sorrow," received the following elegant 
compliment from Dr Watson, then at Winchester School : — 

" If what you advance, dear doctor, be true, 
Thsit ' wisdom is sorrow,' how wretched are you ! " 
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DR PALEY. 

I HE Archbishop of York," said Paley, speaking of a 
certain primate of his time, " preached one day at 
Carlisle. I was present, and felt muzzy and half 
asleep, when on a sudden I was roused, and began to prick up 
my ears ; and what should I hear, but a whole page of one of 
my own books quoted word for word, and this without the least 
acknowledgment, though it was a white bear^^ (a passage that 
is often quoted and well known). "Now," said Dr Milner, 
Dean of Carlisle, who related the anecdote, " guess what infer- 
ence Paley drew from this plagiarism ; it was this, * I suppose 
the archbishop's wife makes his grace's sermons for him.' " 



CLERICAL POCKET-COMPANION. 

|HE Earl of Sandwich, known by the name of *' Jemmy 
Twitcher," who was noted for making pretty free with 
the clerical cloth, being in a large company where there 
were ten clergymen present, secretly offered a considerable 
bet to the gentleman who sat next him, that there was not a 
single prayer-book in the pocket of any of the parsons. The 
wager being accepted, a pretended dispute respecting some 
article in the church service gave occasion to an inquiry for a 
prayer-book, but none of the clergymen could produce one. 
Some time afterwards, the earl privately offered another bet to 
the same amount, that there was not among the ten parsons 
a single one of them without a corkscrew. This wager was 
accepted ; and the butler, being properly instructed, presently 
entered the room with a bottle of claret and a broken corkscrew, 
requesting the favour of any gentleman who had such a thing, 
to lend it to him, when, in an instant, each of the ten parsons 
pulled a corkscrew out of their pockets. 
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THE PALEY ARMS. 

HEN I set up a carriage," said Dr Paley, " it was thought 
right that my armorial bearings should appear on the 
panels. Now, we had none of us ever heard of the 
Paley arms ; none of us had ever dreamt that such a thing 
existed, or had ever been. All the old folks of the family were 
consulted : they knew nothing about it Great search was 
made, however, and at last we found a silver tankard, on which 
was engraved a coat of arms. It was carried by common con- 
sent that these must be the family arms ; so they were painted 
on the carriage, and looked very handsome. The carriage went 
on very well with them, and it was not till six months afterwards, 
that we found out that the tankard had been bought at a sale." 



INDOLENCE REBUKED. 

CURE of souls in one of the parishes of the county of 
Somerset, failing to be as closely attended by its spiritual 
shepherd as was his duty, one Sunday morning a gentle- 
man rode up to the church-door, and not finding it open, inquired 
lor the clerk or sexton, to whom he put the question, whether 
there would be any service that morning ? " Why, now, zur," 
said John, " I don't think there wool. We musVt expect measter 
here to-day ! " — " Well, never mind him," said the inquirer, " go 
and ring the bell ; I am come to do this day's service." John's 
dutiful instinct being sufficiently alive to the command, without 
the ceremony of first learning the name and quality of his 
interlocutor, the grateful bells were gladly heard, and soon the 
parishioners flocked to the church. The stranger proceeded 
with the service, and delivered a discourse that fully convinced 
his admiring hearers there was no lack of reverend qualifica- 
tjons tor his office. Upon his departure, the preacher left a 
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record in the vestry-book, under the proper date, to this effect : 
" Divine service was performed here this day by the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells/' The preacher was no other but Dr Law, the 
bishop of the diocese. 



A CLERICAL ERROR. 

TRADITIONAL anecdote represents the Rev. William 
Thomson, a clergyman of the Church of Scotland in 
the time of Queen Anne, as having got into a scrape by 
a very indecorous alteration of a word in Scripture. A young 
divine, on his first public appearance, had to read the solemn 
passage in i Corinthians : " Behold, I show you a mystery ; we 
shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed, in a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump." Thomson scratched 
the letter ^ out of the word changed. The effect of the passage 
so mutilated can easily be tested. 



SWEARING AND DRIVING. 

BISHOP being at his seat in the country, where the 
roads were uncommonly bad, went to pay a visit to a 
person of quality in the neighbourhood, when his coach 
was overturned in a slough, whence the servants were unable to 
extricate it As it was far from any house, and the weather 
bad, the coachman at last told his master he believed they must 
stay there all night, " for," said he, " while your grace is present, 
I cannot make the horses move." Astonished at this strange 
assertion, his lordship desired him to explain himself. " It is," 
said the man, " because I dare not swear in your presence ; and 
if I don't, we shall never get clear." The bishop, finding nothing 
could be done if the servant was not humoured, replied, ** Well, 
then, swear a little^ but not much." The CQa.cVNxsNa:c^ \SNa.^^ >^'=r. 
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of his permission, and the horses, accustomed to this kind of 
language, soon set the coach at liberty. 




DR FULLER'S MEMORY. 

[he following anecdote will prove that Fuller's heart was 
as good as his memory. The reverend gentleman 
making a visit to the Committee of Sequestrators sitting 
at Waltham in Essex, they soon fell into a discourse and com- 
mendation of his great memory, to which he replied, " 'Tis true, 
gentlemen, that fame has given me the report of a memorist, and, 
if you please, I will give you a specimen of it" They all ac- 
cepted the proposal, and told him they should look upon it as 
a favour, requesting him to begin. " Gentlemen," said Fuller, 
*' you want a specimen of my memory, and you shall have a 
good one. Your worships have thought fit to sequestrate a poor 
but honest parson, who is my near neighbour, and commit him 
to prison. The unfortunate man has a large family of children, 
and as his circumstances are but indifferent, if you will have 
the goodness to release him out of prison, I pledge myself never 
to forget the kindness while I live." It is said that this jest had 
such an influence on the committee, that they immediately 
released the poor clergyman, and restored him to his benefice. 



PREACHING IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

|N 1552, Richard Tavomer, though a layman (there being 
a scarcity of preachers), obtained of Edward VI. licence 
to preach in any part of his Majesty's dominions, and 
preached before the king at Court, wearing a velvet bonnet, a 
damask gown, and a gold chain. In the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, being then high sheriff of the county of Oxford, he ap- 
peared at the pulpit at St Mary's with a sword, and a gold chain 
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about his neck, and made a sermon to the scholars, which had 
this hopeful beginning : "Arriving at the Mount of St Mary's, 
in the stony stage, where I now stand, I have brought you 
some loaves baked in the oven of charity, carefully conserved 
for the chickens of the Church, the sparrows of the Spirit, and 
the sweet swallows of salvation." Such was the general style 
of pulpit eloquence in the sixteenth century, that the flowers 
of Mr Sheriff Tavomer's eloquence would not have disgraced a 
bishop. 

BATHOS. 

I HE Rev. Mr Fawkes, in the year 1739, being at that 
time curate of Doncaster, thought fit to preach a ser- 
mon on the erection of an organ in the church. After 
having wound up his imagination to the highest pitch in praise 
of church music, he adds, addressing himself to the organ, 
" But what ! oh, what ! what shall I call thee by ? thou divine 
box of sound !^ 



EXTRAORDINARY FAREWELL SERMON. 

|HE Rev. Dr Henry Peckwell, chaplain to the Marchioness 
of Lothian, and rector of Blaxham, near Digby, in Lin- 
colnshire, having been present at the autopsy of a body 
at the Westminster Hospital, he himself, some time after, at a 
friend's house, opened the body of a young lady who had died 
of consumption. The lungs were in a very diseased state, and 
the chest full of matter. In sewing up the body, the reverend 
gentleman unfortunately pricked his finger with the needle ; he 
became infected, and the doctors who were called in pronounced 
the accident fatal. At that time service was performed at Tot- 
tenham Court Road Chapel on Friday evenings. Conscious of 
his approaching death, he ascended the pulpit^ and ^t^^Os^^^ -^ 
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sermon so affecting as to draw tears from many of his audience, 
adding, at the conclusion, that it was his farewell sermon. " Not 
like the ordinary farewell sermons of the world," he said, " but 
one more impressive, from the circumstances, than has ever 
been preached before. My hearers, 1 hope, shall long bear it 
in mind, when this frail earth is mouldering in its kindred dust.* 
The congregation were unable to conjecture his meaning, but 
what was their surprise when, on the following Sunday, a strange 
preacher ascended the pulpit, and informed them that their 
pious minister had breathed his last the preceding evening. 
He died on the 17th of August 1787. 




AN ORTHODOX TEXT. 

I HE first time that Pitt went to Cambridge after his elec- 
tion for the University, all the clerical host were, as 
might be expected, gaping for lawn sleeves and other 

good things in the gift of their representative. Dr preached 

before the young premier, from the following text t "There is 
a lad here, which hath five barley loaves, and two small fishes ; 
but what are they among so many?'* 




CLERICAL ORIGINALITY. 

OME years ago the posthumous works of a popular 
American preacher were published by a respectable 
Transatlantic bibliopole. A review soon appeared of 
them in a widely-circulating periodical, replete with praises of 
the warmest kind, but ending with words to this import : — " Our 
raptures would have been still greater, if we had not chanced to 
read these same sermons some time ago as the productions of 
one Tillotsoju^^ 
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JOCULAR PREACHING. 

[ATHER ANDR:^, or as he was popularly known, "le 
petit Pere Andr^," was a French preacher who achieved 
a kind of celebrity by the quaintness of his sermons. His 
character has been variously drawn ; by some he is represented 
as a buffoon, others, probably with more justice, hold that he 
only uttered humorous and lively things, in order to keep the 
attention of his audience awake. While his colleagues were 
straining their minds to catch at sublime thoughts, which no 
one understood, he lowered his talent to the most humble situa- 
tions, and to the minutest things. From them he drew his 
examples and his comparisons, which never failed of success. 
A doctor of the Sorbonne, who went one day to hear little 
Andrew preach, was astonished to hear him compare the four 
great fathers of the Latin Church to the four kings of the suits 
of our gaming cards. We must give the passage in French, 
for though the figures are the same, we call the cards by other 
names, and thus the puns would be lost in English. '* Saint 
Augustine," said he, " est le roi de coeur, par sa grande charit^ ; 
Saint Ambroise est le roi de trifle, par les fleurs de son 
Eloquence ; Saint Jer6me est le roi de pique, par son style 
mordant ; Saint Gregoire est le roi de carreau, par son peu 
d'd^vation."* On another occasion, when Anne of Austria, 
the mother of Louis XIV., came into church after the sermon 
had begun, he turned round in the pulpit, and addressed her 
in these not very complimentary words : " Madam, you are 
welcome, .but we shall not put an extra pot on the fire on your 
account." This merry preacher, though a monk himself, could 
be witty at the expense of other monks. A thunderbolt fell on 
the convent of the Carmelites. " God has been very merciful 

* Saint Augustine is king of hearts, by his great charity ; Saint Ambroise, king of 
clubs (which the French call trefoil or clover)^ by the flowers of his eloquence ; 
Saint Jerome, king of spades (French /fV»^, a lance), by his pointed style; Saint 
Gregoire, king of diamonds {carreau a snuarci al^o Si/ootstool)^ by his Iq>((\as&<^ 
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to those good fathers," said he, " in only sacrificing their hbrary, 
in which there was not a single monk. If the lightning had 
fallen upon their kitchen, they must all have been in danger of 
their lives." 

A CLERICAL DANDY. 

NTHONY WOOD, in his "Athenae Oxoniensis,* says 
that Dr Owen, Dean of Christ Church, and Cromwell's 
vice-chancellor at Oxford, in 1652, used to go "like a 
young scholar, with powdered hair, snake-bow bandstrings, or 
bandstrings with very large tassels, lawn band, a large set of 
ribbands pointed at his knees, and Spanish leather boots with 
large lawn tops, and his hat mostly cocked.*' 





DR DONNE'S MONUMENT. 

R DONNE was of a somewhat eccentric turn of mind, 
and, on the persuasion of Dr Fox, was induced to give 
orders for his own monument. He sent for a carver to 
make in wood the figure of an urn, giving him directions for the 
dimensions, and ordered him to bring with it a board of the 
height of his body. These orders having been executed, a clever 
painter was summoned to paint his likeness, which was taken 
in this manner ; — Several charcoal fires were made in his study ; 
then Donne came in with his winding-sheet in his hand. He 
took off all his clothes, and wrapped himself up in the sheet, 
which was tied with knots at his head and feet ; and his hands 
were placed just as was usual at that time to lay out dead bodies. 
Thus apparelled, he placed himself on the urn, with his eyes shut, 
and the sheet just sufficiently turned aside to show his pale, 
emaciated,^ and death-like face, which he turned towards the 
east, from whence he expected the coming of our Saviour. In 
this position he was painted life-size, and when the picture was 
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finished, he caused it to be placed by his bed-side, where it con- 
tinued till his death. It was then presented by his family to his 
dearest friend and executor, Dr Henry King, chief residentiary 
of St Paul's, who caused it to be carved in white marble, and to 
be placed in the old cathedral. It is one of the few monuments 
which survived the fire, and is still preserved and exhibited in 
the crypt of the present building. 



A UNIVERSAL GENIUS. 

|R WESLEY relates in his journal the solemn circum- 
stance of Mr John Downes expiring in the pulpit at 
West Street Chapel ; after which he relates of him the 
following remarkable things : — " I suppose he was by nature 
full as great a genius as Sir Isaac Newton. I will mention but 
two or three instances of it. When he was at school learning 
algebra, he came one day to his master, and said, * Sir, I came 
to prove this proposition in a better way than it is proved in 
the book.' His master thought it could not be, but upon trial 
acknowledged it to be so. Some time after his father sent him 
to Newcastle with a clock which was to be mended. He ob- 
served the clock-maker's tools, and the manner how he took it 
to pieces and put it together again ; and when he came home, 
he first made himself tools, and then made a clock, which went 
as true as any in the town. I suppose such strength of genius 
as this has scarcely been known in Europe before. Another 
proof of it was this : Thirty years ago, while I was shaving, he 
was cutting the top of a stick. I asked, * What are you doing ? * 
He answered, * I am taking your face, which I intend to engrave 
on a copper-plate.' Accordingly, without any instruction, he first 
made himself tools, and then engraved the plate. The second 
picture which he engraved was that which was prefixed to the 
* Notes on the New Testament' Such another instance, I sup- 
pose, all England, or perhaps Europe, cannot i^x<^^^^ 

1^ 
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CHURCH MILITANT. 

|ETER DE DREUX, cousin-german to the King of France, 
and Bishop of Beauvais, being taken in arms by Richard 
I. of England, was imprisoned and fettered by him for 
personal injuries during his own captivity. Pope Celestine III. 
wrote to the king a gently remonstrating letter in favour of the 
prelate, which the king answered by sending the bishop's helmet 
and armour to Rome, with this text from Grenesis xxxvii. 32, 
" Know now whether it be thy son's coat or no." This answer, 
so just and so appropriate, put a stop to the Pope's intercession, 
and he replied, " That the coat the king had sent him did not 
belong to a son of the Church, but of the camp ; and the 
prisoner, therefore, was at Richard's mercy." At the great 
battle of Bovines, the same bishop was again in arms, and 
distinguished himself greatly by his marvellous prowess. The 
venerable prelate fought with a massive iron club, for he had 
no scruple of conscience about taking life away by an effusion 
of blood. The chance of the fight brought him in contact with 
the Earl of Salisbury, upon whom he fell with his club, and 
quickly brought him to the ground. The bishop was accom- 
panied by his squire, the Sire de Nivelle. " John de Nivelle," 
said he, " drag this Salisbury along for me ; say it was thou that 
struck him, for I am doing unlawful work. I should not change 
my staff for this club." Saying these words, he went forward 
gaily upon the English, knocking them down with his club right 
and left. 

KIND PRAYER. 

PRESBYTERIAN minister in the reign of King 
William III., performing public worship in the Tron 
Church at Edinburgh, used this remarkable expression 
in his prayer : " Lord, have mercy upon all fools and idiots, and 
particularly upon the Town Council of Edinburgh." 
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DEAN SWIFT 

|ORACE WALPOLE, speaking of the author of " Gulli- 
ver/' says that he was a good writer, but had a bad 
heart Even to the last he was devoured by ambition, 
which he pretended to despise. Would you believe that often 
finding his opposition to the Ministry fruitless, and, what galled 
him still more, contemned, he summoned up resolution to wait 
on Sir Robert Walpole. Sir Robert, seeing Swift look pale 
and ill, inquired the state of his health, with his usual good- 
humour and urbanity. They were standing by a window that 
looked into the courtyard, where was an aged ivy drooping 
towards the ground. " Sir," said Swift, with an emphatic look, 
** I am like that ivy ; I want support." Sir Robert answered, 
" Why then, doctor, did you attach yourself to a falling wall ? " 
Swift took the hint, made his bow, and retired. 



A ZEALOUS WALTON IAN. 

|R PALEY was so ardent a follower of Izaac Walton, 
that, on being asked by the Bishop of Durham when 
one of his most important works would be finished, 
he replied, with great quaintness and simplicity : " My Lord, 
I shall work steadily at it when the fly-fishing season is over." 



AN ABSENT MAN. 

|R GEORGE HARVEST, minister of Thames Ditton, 
was one of the most absent men of his time. He was a 
lover of good eating, almost to gluttony ; he was further 
remarkable as a great fisherman, very negligent in his dress, 
and a believer in ghosts. In his youth he was cqvvXx^^x.^^Nw^'?*- 
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daughter of the Bishop of London ; but on his wedding-day, 
being gudgeon-fishing, he overstayed the canonical hour, and 
the lady, justly offended at his neglect, broke off the match. He 
had at that time an estate of ;^3oo a year ; but from careless- 
ness and absence, suffered his servants to run him into debt to 
such an extent, that his fortune soon melted away. It is said 
that his servants frequently gave balls to their friends and 
fellow-servants of the neighbourhood, and persuaded the master 
that the noise he heard was the wind. 

In the latter part of his life no one would lend or let him a 
horse, as he frequently lost his beast from underneath him, or 
at least out of his hands, it being his practice to dismount and 
lead his horse, putting the bridle under his arm, which the horse 
sometimes shook off, and sometimes it was taken off by boys, 
and the parson would walk on without perceiving the loss, and 
drawing the bridle after him. 

Sometimes he would purchase a pennyworth of shrimps, and 
put them in his waistcoat pocket among tobacco, worms, gentles 
for fishing, and other " unconsidered trifles ; " these he often 
carried about him till the smell became so offensive as to make 
his presence almost insufferable. With all these peculiarities 
he was a man of some classical learning, and a deep meta- 
physician, though generally considered a little crack-brained. 
Still Mr Arthur Onslow, Speaker of the House of Commons, 
who lived at Embercourt, in the parish of Thames Ditton, was 
very fond of Mr Harvest's company, as was also his son and 
successor Lord Onslow ; so much, that he had a bed there, and 
lived more at Embercourt than at his lodgings, which were at 
a baker's in the village. 

On one occasion, having accompanied my lord to Calais, 
they took a walk on the ramparts, when, musing on some geo- 
metrical problem, he was left behind, unperceived by the 
company. Mr Harvest could not speak a word of French, 
but recollecting fortunately that my lord was staying at the 
Silver Lion^ he put a shilling in his mouth, and placed himself 
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in the attitude of a lion rampant. After creating considerable 
wonder, he was at last led back to the inn by a soldier, under 
the idea that he was a madman escaped from his keepers. 

Such was his absence and distraction, that he frequently 
used to forget the prayer days, and would walk into the church 
with his gun under his arm, to see what could have assembled 
the people there. In company he never passed the bottle 
round, but so long as it stood opposite him, continued filling 
his glass, which he often emptied half a dozen times, without 
thinking what he was doing. The family had a private mode 
of warning him when he was going wrong, or about to commit 
any impropriety. This was by crying coL coL, which meant 
fellow of a college, those inaccuracies in behaviour having 
been, by Lady Onslow, called behaving like a mere scholar, or 
fellow of a college. 

One day Mr Harvest, being in a punt on the Thames with 
Mr Onslow, began to read a beautiful passage in some Greek 
author, and throwing himself back in an ecstasy, fell into the 
water, whence he was with difficulty fished out. When Lord 
Sandwich was canvassing for the vice-chancellorship of Cam- 
bridge, Mr Harvest, who had been his school-fellow at Eton, 
went down to give him his vote. One day at dinner. Lord 
Sandwich jesting with Harvest on their school-boy tricks, the 
parson suddenly exclaimed, " A propos, whence do you derive 
your nickname of Jemmy Twitcher ? " — " Why," answered his 
lordship, " from some foolish fellow." — " No, no," replied 
Harvest, *' it is not some, but everybody that calls you so ; " 
on which my lord, being near the pudding, put a large slice on 
the doctor's plate, who instantly seizing it, stopped his own 
mouth. The doctor was a great lover of pudding as well as 
argument. Once at a visitation, the archdeacon was talking 
very pathetically on the transitory things of this life, among 
which he enumerated many particulars, such as health, beauty, 
riches, and power. The doctor, who listened with great atten- 
tion, at last turning round to help hims^\£ Xjci "a. ^vt:.^ ^\ ^Ns.^^ixs>s|^^ 
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found it was all gone, on which, addressing the archdeacon, he 
begged that in the future catalogue of transitory things, he 
would not forget to insert a pudding. 

Once, being to preach before the clergy at the visitation, he 
had three sermons in his pocket. Some wags got possession of 
them, mixed the leaves, and sewed them all up as one. Mr 
Harvest began his sermon, but soon lost the thread of his 
discourse, and grew confused. Still he continued reading till 
he had preached out first all the church-wardens, and next the 
clergy, who thought he was taken mad. 

One evenhig Lady Onslow took Harvest to the theatre, to 
see Garrick play some favourite character. In order that he 
might have an uninterrupted sight, she procured front seats in 
the boxes. Harvest knowing he was to sleep in town, brought 
his night-cap in his pocket It was of striped woollen, and had 
been worn, since it was last washed, at least half a year. In 
pulling out his handkerchief, the cap came with it and fell into 
the pit ; the person on whom it fell tossed it from him, the next 
did the same, and the cap was for some time tossed to and fro 
all over the pit. At last Harvest, afraid of losing his property, 
got up, and after hemming two or three times to clear his 
pipes, began the following oration : — " Gentlemen, when you 
have sufficiently amused yourself with that cap, please to 
restore it to me who am the owner ; " at the same time bowing 
to the pit, and placing his right hand on his breast. The mob, 
struck with his manner, handed up the cap on the end of a 
walking stick, like the head of a traitor on the point of a lance. 



A BUCK-PARSON. 

CERTAIN reprobate buck-parson going to read prayers 
at a remote village in the west of England, found great 
difficulty in putting on the surplice, which was an old- 
/a^ioned one. ** D n this old surplice," said he to the clerks 
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" I think the d 1 is in it ! " The astonished clerk waited 

till the parson had got it on, and then sarcastically answered, 
" I thinks as how he is, zir ! '* 



''suuM cuique:' 

R JOHN EGERTON, on coming to the see of Durham, 
employed one Due as his agent, to find out the true 
values of the estates held by lease under him ; and in 
consequence of Due's reports, greatly raised both the fines and 
reserved rents of his tenants. On this account the following 
toast was frequently drunk in and about Durham : " May the 
Lord take the bishop, and the d 1 have his Due ! ^ 



FATHER ANDR^, THE JOCULAR PREACHER. 

|ONCERNING this jocular preacher, Manage relates an 
.anecdote which, with several others, proves that the 
little monk had no fear of great men. He was preach- 
ing on Twelfth-day, at Nancy, where an oppressed and impover- 
ished people had filled his ears with complaints of the rapacity 
of the Marshal de la Fert^, who was governor of that province. 
The marshal, with his staff, was present at the sermon, and 
Father Andr^ determined to hit him hard with a bit of church 
Latin. He made his discourse turn on the thanksgivings and 
offerings men ought to make to God, the source of all their 
prosperity. " Affertefilios arietum^ afferte aurum et argentum^ 
afferte omnia qucecunque habebis ;^* and he took care so to 
accentuate the verb " afferte^* as to make it sound like i FertS 
(the name of the marshal), and to make the sense of his phrase : 
" Unto Fert^, the young of your rams ; unto Fert^, your gold 
and silver ; unto Fert^, all that you possess." He repeated this 
*' afferte l^ or " d Fert^y' so often, that some oC ^Vsa. ^sax.'^wal^ 
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suite called his lordship's attention to so odd an affectation. 
The great man, who had been dreaming about other things, is 
said to have blushed when he was made to understand the 
monk's meaning. 

Another curious story told of little Andrew is, that one day 
when he was preaching at Paris against the vices of gallantry 
and intrigue, he threatened to name a lady present as being one 
of the guilty ; that he, however, corrected himself, saying in 
Christian charity he would only throw his skull-cap in the 
direction where the lady sat ; and that, as soon as he took his 
cap in his hand, every woman present bobbed down her head, 
for fear it should come to her. But this anecdote does not rest 
on good authority, and a story of precisely the same nature, 
and much older, is told of an Italian monk, who was preaching 
on the same vices at Venice. 




\ 



FAST PREACHING. 

|R FARMER, in preaching, was so loud and hurried 
in his enunciation, and so violent in his setting off, as 
to make nervous people start. As a proof of his hurried 
manner in the pulpit, he used to relate that, having been to 
preach at Huntingdon, on his return, riding over the bridge, he 
heard a man say to his companion, " Ay, there he goes ; if he 
rides as fast as he preaches, he will soon be at Cambridge." 



REV. ROWLAND HILUS PUN. 

I HIS reverend gentleman, when at college, had a conver- 
sation with some of his companions on the powers of 
the letter A, when it was contended that it was no letter, 
but a mere aspiration. Rowland took the opposite side of the 
question, and insisted on its being, to all intents and purposes, 
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a letter, and concluded by observing if it was not so, it was a 
very serious thing for him, as it would occasion his being /// all 
the days of his life. 



A SCOTCH CALL. 

[BOUT the year 1750, Mr Sim was minister at Glass, in 
Banffshire, and had as a parishioner Mr Gordon, of 
Auchmull, who had entertained a long and inveterate 
grudge against the honest parson. Mr Sim got or procured a 
call to the neighbouring parish of Mootlich, and, as is usual, 
preached a farewell sermon, which Mr Gordon did not honour 
with his attendance. A third person extolling the discourse to 
the skies, Mr Gordon replied by asking the text, and being told 
Acts XX. 22, " And I go bound in the spirit to Jerusalem, not 

knowing the things that shall befall me.'' " Ah, d 1 curse 

him,* said the irate laird ; " weel kens he that the stipend of 
Mootlich is fifty pun' better than the stipend of Glass. ** 





A DRY JOKE. 

aR MAINE, an eccentric character, who was ejected by 
Cromwell from ecclesiastical livings which he held from 
Charles L, preserved, in making his will, the whimsi- 
calities of his life. He had an old servant to whom he bequeathed 
an ancient family trunk, telling him that he would find some- 
thing there " which would make him drink after his death." 
The servant, full of expectation that his master, under this 
familiar expression, had left him a fair competency, as soon as 
decency allowed, flew to the trunk, when, to his great mortifica- 
tion, he found that the expected legacy consisted in nothing 
more than a red herring ! 
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HEDGE PRIESTS. 

T is curious to observe, that in every state of society, some 
sort of ghostly consolation is provided for the members 
of the community, though assembled for purposes dia- 
metrically opposite to religion. A gang of beggars have their 
patrico, and the banditti of the Apennines have among them 
persons acting as monks and priests, by whom they are con- 
fessed, and who perform mass before them. Unquestionably, 
such reverend persons, in such a society, must accommodate 
their manners and their morals to the community in which they 
live ; and if they can occasionally obtain a degree of reverence 
for their supposed spiritual gifts, are on most occasions loaded 
with unmerciful ridicule, as possessing a character inconsistent 
with all around them. Hence the fighting parson in the old 
play of Sir John Oldcastle, and the famous friar of Robin Hood's 
band. Nor were such characters ideal. There exists a moni- 
tion of the Bishop of Durham against irregular churchmen of 
this class, " who associated themselves with Border robbers, and 
desecrated the holiest offices of the priestly function, by cele- 
brating them for the benefit of thieves, robbers, and murderers, 
amongst ruins and in caverns of the earth, without regard to 
canonical form, and with torn and dirty attire, and maimed 
rites, altogether improper for the occasion." 

THEOLOGICAL WIT. 

HE Rev. Thomas Toller, an eminent dissenting minister, 
joint preacher with the celebrated Dr James Fordyce, 
at Monk well Street, resided for many years in the Lower 
Street, Islington. One day when he got into the stage to come 
to London, he met with two ladies of his acquaintance, and a 
loquacious young Irishman, who was very obtrusive with his 
small attempts at wit. The coach soon stopped to take up 
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another passenger, near to a garden in which a young dog was 
bewailing its loss of liberty by making day " hideous with its 
cries/* which all the party agreed was a very disagreeable noise. 
The Hibernian, desirous to display his wit, and to quiz the par- 
son, said, " The animal was so unpleasantly noisy, it must be a 
Presbyterian dog." Mr Toller calmly, but with apparent con- 
fidence, said, *• I am sure it is an Irish dog." — " How do you 
know that ? * exclaimed the young man, with eagerness. — " I 
know it, sir," replied the divine, "by its impudence and its 
howl." This seasonable retort cured the garrulity of the youth, 
who preserved a dogged silence till the stage arrived at the 
Exchange. 

This anecdote reminds us of an equally smart retort given 
by a priest to a commercial traveller. In the days of mail- 
coaches a loquacious bagman and a priest happened to travel 
"insides,* the rest of the company consisting of two young 
ladies. Desirous of showing off his wit, the traveller chose the 
priest for his butt, and, among other things, proposed the ques- 
tion, "What is the difference between an ass and a priest?" 
His reverence, after some thought, gave it up. " Why," said 
the triumphant commercial, "the priest has a cross on his 
breast, whilst the ass has one on his back." — "Very good," 
smiled the priest. " Now allow me to propose a riddle in my 
turn. What is the difference between a commercial traveller 
and an ass." The bagman made several guesses, but at last 
was compelled to admit he " did not know." — " Nor I either," 
was the calm retort. 



BISHOPS AND BOAT-RACING. 

HE late Bishop of New Zealand (now Bishop of Lich- 
field) delivered an address at the Sheldonian Theatre, 
at Oxford, at the close of 1867, in the course of which 
he made mention of the fact that he was one of the. tisssft. 
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bishops who rowed in the first Oxford and Cambridge race, the 
other two being the Bishop of Newcastle and the Bishop of St 
Andrews. The bishop might have added that the Cambridge 
boat, in which he and Bishop Tyrrel formed part of the crew, 
was beaten by the Oxford, in which Bishop Wordsworth rowed. 




HUET AND ST EXUPERIUS. 

HEN the portrait of the celebrated Huet, Bishop of 
Avranches, was first published in France, it appears 
that the prelate's fame was not sufficient to raise a de- 
mand for his likeness, and the artist appeared to be in danger 
of losing his labour. But the man who has only one string to 
his bow will never make a figure or a fortune in this world ; 
the name of Huet was erased from the plate, and that of St 
Exuperius, the imaginary first Bishop of Bayeux, substituted in 
its place ; which being done, the portrait, now become that of a 
saint, had a great run, and amply repaid the ingenuity of the 
engraver. 



AN INVETERATE SMOKER. 

N William Lilly's (the astrologer) " History of Life and 
Times,** we find the following extraordinary account of 
a Buckinghamshire parson, who abandoned himself to 
smoking tobacco : — '* In this year, 1633, was living William 
Bredon, parson or vicar of Thornton, in Bucks, a profound 
divine, and absolutely the most polite person for nativities in 
that age, strictly adhering to Ptolomy, which he well understood. 
He was so given over to tobacco and drink, that when he had 
no tobacco, he would cut the bell-ropes of his church and smoke 
them ! " 
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PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION. 

|N the palmy days of boxing, a certain bruising parson, of 
the name of Day, being examined at the Old Bailey on 
some point, the counsel of the opposite party, according 
to the laudable custom of the court, attempted to browbeat him. 
" I believe you are called the bruising parson," said he. " I 
am," answered the reverend divine, " and if you doubt it, and 
will come out of court, I will give it you under my hand." 



AGREEABLE VALEDICTION. 

[EFORE the first Bishop of New Zealand left England, 
Sydney Smith, in taking leave, affected to impress upon 
his friend the dangers of his mission. " You will find," 
he said, " in preaching to cannibals, that their attention, instead 
of being occupied by the spirit, will be concentrated on the 
flesh ; for I am told that they never breakfast without a cold 
missionary on the sideboard." In shaking hands with the new 
prelate, as he was leaving the house, Smith added, " Good-bye. 
We shall never meet again, but let us hope that you may 
thoroughly disagree with the savage that eats you." 



PREACHING FOR A HAT. 

HE following is extracted from a letter by Shenstone, the 
poet, to Mrs A., dated 1778 : — 

" Please to observe that I am but just arrived at home, 
though I left Cheltenham the day after you. I stayed, indeed, 
to hear Mr B. preach a morning sermon, for which I find Mrs 
C. has allotted him the hat, preferably to Mr C. Perhaps you 
may not remember, nor did I hear it till very lately, that there 
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is a hat given at Cheltenham for the use of the best foreign 
preacher, of which the disposal is assigned to Mrs C, to her and 
her heirs for ever. I remember, though I knew nothing of this 
whilst I was upon the place, I used to be a little misdeemful, 
that all who preached there had some such premium in their 
eye. This hat, 'tis true, is not quite so valuable as a cardinal's 
hat ; but while it is made a retribution for excellence in so, if 
properly considered, sublime a function, it is an object for a 
preacher in any degree. I am sorry, at the same time, to say 
that, as a common hat, merely for its uses, it would be an object 
to too many country curates, whose situations and slender means 
too often excite our blushes as well as compassion. There 
should be no such thing as a journeyman parson ; it is beneath 
the dignity of the profession." 



PREACHING AND PROPHESYING. 

|NE day the minister of a Scotch village, who on Sundays 
was more indebted to his manuscript than to his me- 
mory, called unceremoniously at a cottage, whilst its 
occupant, a pious parishioner of the old school, was engaged in 
reading a chapter of one of the prophets. "Weel, John," 
familiarly inquired the clerical visitant, " what is this you are 
about ? " "I am prophesying," was the prompt reply. " Pro- 
phesying ! " exclaimed the astounded divine, " I doubt ye mean 
reading a prophecy." " Aweel," argued the rustic, " gif reading 
a preachin' be preachin', isna reading a prophecy prophesying ?" 



BISHOP BATEMAN. 

OBERT LORD MORLEY having killed some deer in 
the park of Bishop Bateman, and ill-treated his servants, 
this proud prelate made the peer do public penance for 
the offence, by walking uncovered and barefoot, with a wax 
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taper of six pounds in his hands, through the city of Norwich 
to the cathedral, and there caused him to beg his pardon. And 
all this was done, notwithstanding the king's express order to 
the contrary, and though his Majesty had seized the bishop's 
revenues for his obstinacy. 



PULPIT FLATTERY. 

,NE of the first acts performed by George IIL after his 
accession to the throne, was to issue an order, prohibit- 
ing any of the clergy who should be called to preach 
before him, from paying him any compliment in their discourses. 
His Majesty was led to this from the fulsome adulation which 
Dr Thomas Wilson, prebendary of Westminster, thought proper 
to deliver in the Chapel Royal, and for which, instead of thanks, 
he received from his royal auditor a pointed reprimand, — his 
Majesty observing " that he came to chapel to hear the praises 
of God, and not his own." This circumstance operated wonder- 
fully on the reverend orator, as from that moment he became a 
fiaming patriot. The doctor took part with Wilkes, was made 
liveryman of the Joiners' Company, and lavished large sums 
upon Mrs Macaulay, the republican historian, in whose honour 
he caused a marble statue to be erected in his church at Wal- 
brook. This, however, before he died, he caused to be removed 
— not, indeed, so much from a sense of the impropriety of the 
thing, as out of resentment to the lady, who had incurred his 
displeasure by her marriage. 



DR SOUTH. 

[HEN this witty divine was incumbent of Caversham, in 
Oxfordshire, he was called out of bed on a cold winter's 
morning by his clerk, to marry a couple who were there 
waiting for him. The doctor hurried up, and went shivering to 
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church ; but seeing only an old man of seventy, with a woman 
about the same age, and his clerk, he asked the latter, in a pet, 
where the bride and bridegroom were, and what these old people 
wanted. The old man replying that they came there to be 
married, the doctor looked sternly at him, and exclaimed, 
" Married ! ^ " Yes, married ! '* said the old man, tartly ; " better 
marry than do worse." " Go ; get you gone, you silly old fools !** 
said the doctor ; " get home, and do your worst." And then 
hobbled out of church, in a great passion with his clerk for 
calling him out of bed on such a ridiculous errand. 



PARR'S PUNNING. 

F all the species of wit, punning was one which Dr Parr 
disliked, and in which he very rarely indulged, and yet 
some instances of his gift in that direction are on record. 
Reaching a book from a high shelf in his library, two other 
books came tumbling down, of which one, a critical work of 
Lambert Bos, fell upon the other, which was a volume of Hume. 
" See," said he, " what has happened-^r(?r«»^^// humi bos,^^ 
On another occasion sitting in his room, suffering from the 
effects of i slight cold, when too strong a current was let in 
upon him, he exclaimed, " Stop, stop, that is too much ; I am 
at present ovAy par levibus ventisP At another time, a gentle- 
man having asked him to subscribe to Dr Busby's translation 
of Lucretius, he declined to do so, saying it would cost too much 
money ; it would indeed be " Lucretius Carus.* 



ASHE PLANTS 

|R HOADLEY ASHE, nephew of Dr Hoadley, who wrote 
the " Suspicious Husband," had nineteen daughters, 
all living. According to his own words, Mrs A, him- 
self, and the nineteen female Ashe plants^ sat down one-and- 
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twenty to dinner every day. " Sir," said the doctor once to 
Dibdin, " I am smothered with petticoats." This reverend 
divine took a bland pleasure in punning on his own name ; but 
a waiter at an inn once made a pun upon him, which the doctor 
would have given a pension to have made himself. Dr Ashe 
had been caught in a heavy shower, and entering an inn where 
he was well known, requested the waiter to assist him in taking 
off his topcoat. " Sir," objected the man, " I durst not do it ; 
it would be as much as my life is worth ; for you know it is 
felony to strip an ash." * 





ORTHODOX DIVINITY. 

[ARKER, Bishop of Oxford, being asked by an acquaint- 
ance what was the best body of divinity, answered, 
^* That which can help a man to keep a coach and six 
horses." 

THE REV. SAMUEL WESLEY. 

|R SAMUEL WESLEY, rector of the parish of Hep- 
worth, in Yorkshire, had a clerk, who believed the 
rector, his master, to be the greatest man in the parish, 
if not in the county, and himself to be the next to him in worth 
and importance. He had the advantage and privilege of 
wearing out Mr Wesley's cast-off clothes and wigs, for the 
latter of which his head was far too smalL The rector finding 
him particularly vain of one of those canonical substitutes for 
hair which he had lately received, formed the design to mortify 
him in the presence of that congregation, before which John 

* By statute 6 Geo. II., c. 37, it was felony without benefit of clergy, to dam- 
age or destroy an ash tree. As 1^ as 1824, one James Baker was sent to the 
treadmill for non-payment of ;C2o penalty, and J^\ costs, for cutting the bough ol 
an ash tree. — See Morning Herald^ June 29, 1824. 
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wished to appear in every respect what he thought himself. 
One morning before church time Mr Wesley said, " John, I 
shall preach on a particular subject to-day, and shall choose 
my own psalm, of which I shall give out the first line, and you 
shall proceed as usual." John was pleased, and the service 
went on as it was wont to do till they came to the singing, when 
Mr Wesley gave out the following line : — 

*' Like to an owl in ivy bush." 

This was sung ; and the following line John, peeping out of the 
large canonical wig in which his head was half lost, gave out 
with an audible voice and appropriate connecting twang, — 

" That rueful thing am I." 

The whole congregation, struck with John's appearance, saw 
and felt the similitude, and was ready to burst out into laughter. 
The rector was pleased, for John's self-conceit was mortified. 
This was the same , gentleman who, when King William III. 
returned to London, after one of his expeditions, gave out in 
Hepworth Church, " Let us sing to the praise and glory of God, 
a hymn of my own composing : 

^' King William has come home, qome homes. 
King William home is come ; 
Therefore let us together sing 
The hymn that 's called te D*um:* 



EPISCOPAL PUNNING. 

|IR WILLIAM DAWS, Archbishop of York, was very 

fond of a pun. His clergy dining with him for the first 

time after he had lost his lady, he told them he feared 

they might not find things in so good order as they used to be 

in the time of poor Mary ; and,^oking extremely sorrowful, 

added with a deep sigh ; " She was indeed Mare Pacificum ./" 
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A waggish curate, who pretty well knew what she had been, 
called out, " Ay, my lord, but only after she had become Mare 
Mortuum first" Sir William appreciated the pun by giving 
him a living of ;^200 per annum, within two months afterwards. 




SAM DEACON'S UGLY CARRIAGE. 

|R SAMUEL DEACON, a most respectable Baptist 
minister, who resided at Barton, in Leicestershire, 
was not peculiarly happy in his cast of countenance 
or general appearance. Conscious of the silly ridicule his un- 
prepossessing exterior occasionally excited, he made the follow- 
ing good-humoured, quaint epigram on himself : — 

" The carcass that you look at so, 
Is not Sam Deacon, you must know, 
But 'tis the carriage — the macMne 
Which Samuel Deacon rideth iu." 




A COOL HAND. 

I HE following anecdote is perfectly indicative of that dry 
humour, the owner of which is generally described as 
" a cool hand." When Mr Gumey, afterwards rector 
of Edgefield, in Norfolk, held a fellowship of Bennett's, the 
master had a desire to get possession of the fellows' garden for 
himself. The rest of the fellows resigned their keys, but Gurney 
resisted both his threats and entreaties, and refused to part 
with his key. "The other fellows," said the master, "have 
delivered up their keys." " Then, master," said Gurney, " pray 
keep them, and you and I will keep all the other fellows out." 
" Sir," said the master, " am not I your master ?" " Granted," 
said Gumey, " but am I not your fellow ? " 
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LOSING A SHOE AND A DINNER. 




S the Rev. Ozias Linley, Sheridan's brother-in-law, and 
one of the most absent of men, was one morning setting 
out on horseback for his curacy, a few miles from Nor- 
wich, his horse threw off one of his shoes. A lady, who observed 
the accident, thought it might impede Mr Linley's journey, and 
seeing that he himself was unconscious of it, politely informed 
him that one of his horse's shoes had just come off. " Thank 
you, madam," replied Linley ; " will you then have the goodness 
to put it on for me." 

Linley one day received a card to dine with the Bishop o{ 
Norwich. Careless into what hole or corner he threw his invi- 
tations, he soon lost sight of the card, and forgot it altogether, 
A year revolved, when, on wiping the dust from some papers he 
had stuck on the glass over the chimney, the bishop's invitation 
for a certain day in the month (he did not think of the year one 
instant) stared him full in the face, and, taking it for granted 
that it was a recent one, he dressed himself on the appointed 
day, and proceeded to the palace. But his diocesan was not in 
Norwich, a circumstance of which, though a matter of some 
notoriety to the clergy of the diocese, he was quite unconscious ; 
and he returned dinnerless home. 



RISING FROM THE RANKS. 




|HE parents of Dr John Prideaux, who afterwards rose to 
be Bishop of Worcester, were in such poor circum- 
stances, that they were with difficulty able to keep him 
at school till he had learned to read and write ; and he obtained 
the rest of his education by walking on foot to Oxford, and get- 
ting employed in the first instance as assistant in the kitchen 
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of Exeter College, in which society he remained till he gradually 
made his way to a fellowship. 

Dr Isaac Maddox, who, in the reign of George II., became 
bishop, first of St Asaph, and then of Worcester, and who is 
well known by his work in defence of the " Doctrine and Dis- 
cipline of the Church of England," lost both his parents, who 
belonged to a very humble rank of life, at an early age, and was, 
in the first instance, placed by his friends as apprentice to a 
pastry-cook. 

Dr Isaac Milner, Dean of Carlisle, and Lucasian Professor 
of Mathematics at Cambridge, who had the reputation of one of 
the first mathematicians of that University, and who published 
some ingenious papers on Chemistry and Natural Philosophy 
in the " Philosophical Transactions," was originally a weaver ; 
as was also his brother Joseph, the well-known author of a 
" History of the Church." Of the same profession was also, in 
his younger days, the late Dr Joseph White, Professor of Arabic 
at Oxford, 




PALEY ON PAYING. 

OME one came up to Dr Paley and made an excuse for 
a friend, who was obliged to defer an intended visit to 
the sub-deanery, because a man who had promised to 
pay him some money in April, could not do it till May. "A 
common case," said Paley, in his broad Yorkshire accent ; " a 
man should wQwtv paay mooney till he can't help it : soomething 
maay happen." At another time, complaining about the expenses 
brought by original sin upon husbands and fathers, in the way 
of silks and satins, he said : '* I always desire my wife and 
daughters to pay ready money. It is of no use to desire them 
to buy only what they want ; they will always imagine that they 
want what they wish to buy [how true !] ; but that paying ready 
money is such a check upon their imagin^z^tion." 
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AN INVETERATE PUNSTER. 

|R BARTON was a punster to the backbone. He said 
" the fellows of my college wished to have an organ in 
the chapel, but I put a stop to it ; " whether for the sake 
of the pun, or because he disliked music, is uncertain. He 
invited, for the love of punning, Mr Crowe and Mr Rooke to 
dine with him ; and having given Mr Birdmore, another guest, 
a hint to be rather behind time, on his appearing he said, " Mr 
Rooke, Mr Crowe, I beg leave to introduce one Bird more^ 
He married his niece to a gentleman of the hopeful name of 
Buckle. The enterprise succeeded beyond his expectation. 
Mrs Buckle was delivered of twins. " A pair of Buckles ! " 
" Boys or girls ? '* inquired a congratulating friend ; the answer 
may be supposed. To him, though it has been attributed to 
others, belongs the glory or the shame of having said to one 
who, having re-established his health by a diet of milk and 
eggs, took a wife : " So you have been egged on to matrimony. 
1 hope Xki^yoke will sit easy on you." 



THE LAP-DOG AND THE FOWL. 

lABRIEL GUERET, author of "Z^? Parnasse Reformed 
says that he once heard the petit P^re Andr^ in the 
pulpit compare the poor man to a peasant's fowl, that 
lives on what it can pick up ; and the rich man to a luxurious 
poodle-dog. "The rich man," cried the monk, "is treated 
whilst alive like ladies' lap-dogs, whose mistresses share all 
their tit-bits with them, feed them only on the choicest deli- 
cacies, and cover them with ribbons from head to tail. But the 
dog dies, and then what becomes of him ? Why, they throw 
the poodle on the dunghill ! Now, on the other hand, the fowl 
is a poor creature whilst it lives, scratching and pecking for the 
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commonest of food ; but after its death, it is served up with 
honour at the table of its master. In the same manner the rich 
man is happy whilst he lives, but after his death he goes — 
whither, you all know ; whereas the poor man is placed in 
Abraham's bosom." The analogy here is not very close, nor is 
the fate of the fowl so very enviable, for, after all, it is eaten, 
and goes into the belly, and not the bosom of its master. But 
the familiar illustration was probably well suited to the ignorant 
audience the friar addressed. 




MORE JOCULAR PREACHING. 

|N the rural districts of Italy it is still the conmion practice 
of the priests to address their flocks in the style of little 
Andrew, and to use comparisons and illustrations which, 
however homely and ridiculous they may appear to us, are not 
considered so by their hearers. A few years ago we heard a 
preacher of this sort holding forth in a village church situated 
on the hiUs behind Torrento. He was speaking of grace, and 
the care necessary to preserve and keep it alive in the heart. 
" The grace of God,'' said he, in the patois of the country, " is 
like a charcoal fire just lit on your kitchen hearths. If you don't 
puff, and blow, and fan, and fan, and blow, and puff, that fire 
will go out, and leave you nothing to cook your cabbage-soup 
by, or your macaroni, should it be a holiday." 

On another occasion we heard a reverend father of much 
higher pretensions than the village priest, and who was preach- 
ing to a more refined audience on the pangs of a guilty con- 
science^, making use of the following very familiar simile : " An 
evil conscience is like a quarrelsome wife. Yes ! St Augustine 
says, ^ Conscientia mala, niulier rixosa esty^ But he did not 
stop there ; he continued to draw out every possible thread of 
his illustration to its full length : " A quarrelsome wife, my 
brethren, will not let you rest at home or abroad, at dinner or 
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at supper, in bed or even out of bed. Her litigious temper and 
loud tongue, which is worse than thunder to the wine-cask, take 
all the juices and savouriness out of the ragouts you eat ; all 
the sugar and sweetness out of the coffee you drink. Whether 
you go on foot or on horseback, or in a coach drawn by four 
galloping horses, is all one. She is always at your skirts, and 
the memory of her, which, like an indigestible diet of bad eels, 
is even more troublesome to the stomach than it was noisome 
to the palate, following you whithersoever you may go, to the 

Corso, to the ." But we are afraid to shock " ears polite '' 

with the further details of the worthy monk, who discoursed as 
if he had a full connaissance de cause, and a mulier rixosa of his 
own. 




A MASON'S CRITICISM. 

[R BOWLES, the vicar of Bremhill, Wilts, was accus^ 
tomed occasionally to write epitaphs for the young and 
aged dead among his own parishioners. An epitaph 
of his, on an aged father and mother, written in the character of 
a most exemplary son — the father having lived to eighty-seven 
years — ran thus : — 

" My father, my poor mother, — ^both are gone, 
And o'er your cold remains I place this stone* 
In memory of your virtues. May it tell 
How long oiie parent lived, and both how well. * 

When this was shown to the stone-mason who was to cut the 
letters on the monument, he observed that the lines might do 
with a little alteration : — 

"My father, and my mother too, are dead. 
And here I put this grave-stone at their head ; 
My father lived to eighty-seven ; my mother 
Not quite so long — and one died after t'other.** 
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PRIVATE CHARITY. 

R ANDREWS of Canterbury disliked the nicety which 
a few of his wealthy parishioners displayed, when 
applied to for their assistance in aid of private charity. 
" I am sorry," said he, " that my own means do not enable me 
to do that which my heart dictates. I had rather be deceived 
in ten instances than lose the opportunity of making one 
heart glad." 



FISHING SPIRITUALISED. 

[HERE exists a very rare and remarkable work with the 
following title : " A booke of Angling or Fishing, 
wherein is shewed, by conference with Scriptures, the 
agreement between the Fisherman, Fishes, Fishing of both 
natures, Temporall and Spirituall. By Samuel Gardiner, 
Doctor of Divinitie. Mathew iv. 19. — * I will make you fishers 
of men.' London : Printed for Thomas Purfoot, 1606." i2mo. 
The book is dedicated to " Sir Miles Corbet, Sir Hammond le 
Strang, Sir Henry Spelman, my verie kinde friends.** After the 
dedication follows an address to the reader and " the contents 
of the booke," in two Latin verses, which I deliver in English, 
thus : — 

The churche I goueme as a shipi 
Wee sea with world compare, 
The Scriptures are th' enclosing nettes. 
And men the fishes are. 

The work consists of 162 pages, divided into chapters, the 
titles of which are here subjoined : — 

Chapter I. — Of the fisherman's ship or boat. 

„ II. — Of the waters that are for this fishing. 

„ III. — Of the nets and angle-rod that are for this fishing. 
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knew not the Ten Commandments, nor could read their Psalter, 
nor understand one verse of it ;" and Edward III. complained to 
the Pope that the encouragements of religion were bestowed 
upon unqualified mercenary foreigners, who neither resided in 
this country nor understood its language. Louis Beaumont^ 
Bishop of Durham, was one instance among many of the 
necessity of Edward's remonstrance. He was a very illiterate 
French nobleman, so incapable of reading and spelling that he 
could not, although he had studied them, read over the bulls 
announced to the people at his consecration. At the word 
" Metropoliticae,'' he staggered, paused, tried in vain to pro- 
nounce it, and at last said, " Soit pour dit " (suppose that said). 
Then he came to "/« Aenigmate^ this puzzled him again. 
" By St Lewis," exclaimed he, " he could be no gentleman who 
wrote this stuff." 

In the middle of the fifteenth century, the study of the Scrip- 
tures was generally neglected, and very few, even of the superior 
clergy, were acquainted with Latin. In 1448, Waynflete, Bishop 
of Winchester, on the presentation of Merton Priory, in Surrey, 
instituted a rector to the parish of Shirfield, in Hampshire. The 
rector, however, previously took an oath, before the bishop, that 
on account of his insufficiency in letters, and default of know- 
ledge in the superintendence of souls, he would learn Latin for 
the two following years ; and that at the end of the first year he 
would submit himself to be examined by the bishop concerning 
his progress in grammar, and that if on a second examination 
he should be found deficient, he would resign his benefice. 

Latin, the common language of their religious services, was 
so little understood by the monkish clergy, that the most ridi- 
culous mistakes were made by them, both in the performance 
of their offices and in their writings. An instance is related of 
a priest, who, when he had received letters of recommendation 
for orders couched in these terms : " Otto Dei gratia rogat 
vestram clementiam ut velitis istum clericum conducere ad 
vestrum Diaconum," he was ordered to read the epistle, 
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which, in accordance with the usual practice of the time, was 
written with considerable abbreviations ; these the learned 
priest extended into the following unmeaning words : " Otto 
Dei gram, rogat vestram clam, ut velit istum clincum clancum 
convertere ad vivum Diabolum." 



SHORT SIGHT. 

EAN COWPER, of Durham, who was very economical 
of his wine, descanting one day after the cloth had been 
removed on the extraordinary performance of a man 
who was blind, he remarked the poor fellow could see no more 
than " that bottle." — " I do not wonder at it at all, sir," replied 
a minor canon at table, " for none of us have seen more than 
that bottle all the after neon." 



BISHOP THOMAS. 

R JOHN THOMAS, who died Bishop of Salisbury in 1766, 
was a man of humour and drollery, and with a terrible 
obliquity in his visual rays. One day he was entertain- 
ing the company with a humorous account of some man. In 
the midst of his story he stopped short, and said, " The fellow 
squinted most hideously ; " and then looking round and squint- 
ing in every variety of ugliness, he added, " And I hate your 
squinting fellows." 



AN AUTHOR'S MEMORY. 

HE celebrated Dr King, Archbishop of Dublin, passing 
through an obscure street of the Irish metropolis, 
stopped at a bookstall, and among other works, pur- 
chasetj a political pamphlet, which wanted the title-page. On 
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returning home he sat down, and deliberately read it more than 
half through, before he discovered that it was his own compo- 
sition. 

AN OLD STUDENT. 

OON after Louis XIV. had collated the celebrated Bos- 
suet to the bishopric of Meaux, the king asked some of 
the citizens how they liked their new bishop. " Why, 
your Majesty, we like him pretty well." — " Pretty well ! why, 
what fault have you to find with him ?" — " To tell your Majesty 
the truth, we should have preferred a bishop who had finished 
his education ; for, whenever we wait upon him, we are told that 
he is at his studies." 





PLEADING HIS OWN CAUSE. 

INCHLIFFE, Bishop of Peterborough, was the son of a 
hvery- stable keeper, and was educated at Westminster, 
of which school he was appointed head- master in 1764. 
He married the sister of his liberal friend and pupil, Mr Crewe. 
Hinchliffe had been employed by the latter to persuade the 
lady not to entertain the suit of a certain officer in the Guards ; 
and he did this so effectually that the lady graciously listened 
to his own, and bestowed on him a hand that carried a large 
fortune with it 

A "CANNY" WIND. 

N one of the northern counties of Scotland, the harvest 
work had been seriously affected by continuous rains, 
and the crops being much laid, wind was desired in 
order to restore them into a condition fit for the sickle. A minis- 
ter, m his Sabbath sermon, expressed their wants in prayer in 
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the following terms : " O Lord, we pray thee to send us wind ; 
no a rantin', tantin', tearin' wind, but a noohin', soughin', wirnin' 
wind." — " More expressive words than these," says Dean Ram- 
say, " could not be found in any language." 



THREE GREAT NECESSITIES. 

|N the middle of July 1633, three Puritan clergjTnen, 
named Cotton, Stone, and Hooker, set sail for New 
England, where they landed safely at Boston, in the 
month of September following. The people there used merrily 
to say, in reference to the names of the three ministers, that 
their three great necessities would now be supplied ; for they 
had Cotton for their clothing, Stone for their building, and 
Hooker for their fishing. 



DEAN SWIFT. 

N attorney in Dean Swift's company took great liberties 
of conversation with him. At length this impudent 
limb of the law asked the dean : " Supposing, doctor, 

that the parsons and the d 1 should litigate a cause, which 

party do you think would gain it?" — "The d 1, no doubt," 

replied the dean, "as he would have all the lawyers on his 
side-" 

WHITFIELD'S ELOQUENCE. 

R FRANKLIN, in his Memoirs, bears witness to the 
extraordinary effect which was produced by Mr Whit- 
field's preaching in America, and relates an anecdote 
equally characteristic of the preacher and of himself. " I hap- 
pened," says the doctor, " to attend one of his sermons, in the 
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course of which I perceived he intended to finish with a collec- 
tion, and I silently resolved he should get nothing from me. I 
had in my pocket a handful of copper money, three or four silver 
dollars, and five pistoles in gold. As he proceeded, I began to 
soften, and resolved to give the copper. Another stroke of his 
oratory made me ashamed of that, and determined me to give 
the silver ; and he finished so admirably, that I emptied my 
pocket wholly into the collector's dish, gold and all. At this 
sermon there was also one of our club, who, being of my senti- 
ments respecting the building of Georgia, and suspecting a col- 
lection might be intended, had by way of precaution emptied his 
pockets before he came from home. Towards the conclusion of 
the discourse, however, he felt a strong inclination to give, and 
applied to a neighbour who stood near him to lend him some 
money for the purpose. The request was, fortunately, made to 
perhaps the only man in the company who had the firmness not 
to be affected by the preacher. His answer was, * At any other 
time, friend Hodgkinson, I would lend to you freely ; but not 
now, for you seem to be out of your right senses.'" 



BISHOP BURNET. 

IISHOP BURNET was extravagantly fond of smoking 
and of study. In order to enjoy both at the same time, 
he perforated the broad brim of his hat, and, putting a 
long pipe through it, puffed and wrote, and wrote and puffed 
again. He was a remarkably absent man in company. When 
the celebrated Prince Eugene was in London, the prelate ear- 
nestly entreated the Duke of Marlborough to allow him to meet 
the prince at his table. " Bishop,'' said the duke, " you know 
how forgetful you are ; will you be punctual ? " — " Your grace 
may depend upon me." Prince Eugene, observing the bishop 
at table, inquired very politely of him whether he was ever in 
Pan's, " Yes, an please your Highness," said the bishop, " I 
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was there in the very same year the Princess de Soissons was 
taken up on suspicion of poisoning her husband." The good 
bishop quite forgot that this lady happened to be the mother of 
Prince Eugene, and, to make matters worse, recollected it after 
he had made the above blundering remark \ 



TALKING AT CHURCH. 

|N some parish churches it is the custom to separate the 
men from the women. A clergyman being interrupted 
by loud talking, stopped short, when a woman, eager 
for the honour of her sex, arose and said ; " Your reverence, the 
noise is not among us." — " So much the better,** answered the 
priest ; ** it will be the sooner over.*' 



EPISCOPAL HUMOUR. 

jISHOP MARLEY had a good deal of the humour of 
Swift. Once, when the footman was out of the way, he 
ordered the coachman to fetch some water from the 
well. To this the coachman objected, that his business was to 
drivey not to run on errands. " Well, then,** said Marley, " bring 
out the coach and four, set the pitcher inside, and drive to the 
well" — a service which was several times repeated, to the great 
amusement of the village. 



A HINT FROM THE PULPIT. 

IHEN the Duke of Ormond, whose family name was 
Butler, went over as Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, the 
vessel was driven, by stress of weather, into the Isle of 
Man, where his grace was hospitably entertained by the curate 
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of the place, named Joseph. The agreeable manners of his 
landlord induced the duke to inquire into his circumstances, 
and finding that they were but indifferent, he promised to pro- 
vide for him as soon as he should be settled in his vice-regalty. 
Joseph waited many months in the hope of hearing from his 
patron, but being disappointed, he resolved to go over to Dublin, 
to remind him of his promise. Despairing of gaining access to 
the duke, he waited upon Dean Swift, and asked his permission 
to preach at the cathedral the next Sunday. The dean, delighted 
with his conversation, gave his consent. On the day in ques- 
tion, the lord-lieutenant, with his court, were all at church, and 
sat opposite to the pulpit. None of them had any recollection 
of Joseph till after naming his text, which was in Genesis xL 
23 : "Yet did not the chief butler remember Joseph, but forgat 
him." He made so pointed an allusion to the duke, and his 
entertainment in the Isle of Man, that his features were recog- 
nised, and when the sermon was done, he was invited to the 
castle and a good living provided for him. 




A PIOUS JOKE. 

HE Rev. Dr Alexander relates that there lived in Peebles- 
shire a half-witted man, who was in the habit of saying 
his prayers in a field behind a turf-dyke. One day, he 
was followed to this spot by some wags, who secreted themselves 
on the opposite side, listening to the man at his devotions, who 
expressed his conviction that he was a very great sinner, and 
that even were the turf-dyke at that moment to fall upon him, 
it would be no more than he deserved. No sooner had he said 
this, than the persons on the opposite side pushed the dyke over 
him, when, scrambling out, he was heard to say : " Hech, sirs ! 
it 's an awfu* world this ; a body canna say a thing in a joke, but 
It's ta'en in earnest." 
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BISHOP BONNER. 

|HEN Henry VIII. proposed to send Bishop Bonner to 
France, in a diplomatic capacity, the king told him that 
he must speak to the French monarch in a very lofty 
tone, at the same time instructing him what he had to say. 
" Please your Majesty," quoth the bishop, " if I should hold such 
haughty language, King Francis, in all probability, would order 
my head to be chopped off." — " If he dared to do such a thing," 
cried Henry, " I would chop off the heads of ten thousand 
Frenchmen for it/' — " Truly, your Majesty/' objected Bonner, 
** but, perhaps, not one of those heads would fit my shoulders," 



REPARTEE. 

HARLES II., playing at tennis with a dignified prebend, 
who had struck the ball well, exclaimed : " Not a bad 
stroke for a dean / " "I 'd give it the stroke of a 
bishop^ said Mr Dean, " if your Majesty pleases." 



THE RIGHTS OF THE CHURCH. 

I HEN Moli^re, the play writer, died, the Archbishop of 
Paris would not let his body be buried in consecrated 
ground. Louis XIV. being informed of this, sent for 
the archbishop, and expostulated with him about it ; but finding 
the prelate inflexible, his Majesty asked how many feet deep 
the consecrated ground reached? This question coming by 
surprise, the archbishop replied, " About eight." — " Well," an- 
swered the king, " I find there is no getting the better of your 
scruples ; therefore let his grave be dug twelve feet deep, that 's 
four below your consecrated ground, and let him be buried 
there." 
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FIGHTING AND PRAYING. 

[AMUEL SPEED, the grandson of the old chronicler, 
having been obliged to fly to America, for a plot against 
Cromwell, became a wild, hard-fighting bucaneer in 
the West Indies. After the Restoration, when he had enough 
of fighting, bloodshed, and carousing in the tropical seas, he 
returned to England, and in reward for services formerly ren- 
dered to the royal cause, was ordained and preferred to the 
vicarage of Godalming. Ten years after the appointment, he 
was with the Earl of Ossory in the fleet which, in 1672 and 
1673, was engaged with the Dutch. He fought and prayed 
with equal energy ; wherefore Birkenhead, treating of Ossory 
and his great sea-fights, said — 

'* His chaplain he plied his wonted work, 
He pray'd like a Christian and fought like a Turk, 
Crying, ' Now for the king and the Duke of York, 
With a thump ! a thump I a thump I ' " 

This old freebooter, vicar, and sea-chaplain is said to have died 
a prisoner for debt in Ludgate, A.D. 1682. 



BENEFIT versus BENEFICE. 

HE Rev. Dr Walker, of Camden Town, so well known 
for his researches into the original Greek texts of the 
Evangelists, and not more distinguished for his exten- 
sive learning than for his propensity to those amusements 
which characterised Parson Adams, once related the following 
anecdote of himself to a select circle of friends. The conversa- 
tion happened to turn on the folly of some men's wives, upon 
which, said the doctor, I will give you an instance of the folly 
of mine, and am persuaded you must acknowledge it exceeds 
everything yow ever heard of. He then proceeded : " You must 
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know that some time ago the Bishop of London was contem- 
plating a translation of the Four Gospels, and it occurred to his 
lordship that he might possibly derive some advantage by con- 
sulting me upon the subject. I need not tell you how much 
attached I am to my pipe, nor what irresistible charms I find 
in a game of skittles. 

" Now I happened to be enjoying both my favourite amuse- 
ments at the Wheat Sheaf, when his lordship ordered his carriage, 
and repairing to my house, inquired whether I was at home ? 
Mrs W., instead, of absolutely denying me, as a sensible woman 
ought to have done, immediately said I was at the Wheat 
Sheaf. The bishop naturally thought that the Wheat Sheaf 
might be some corn-chandler's, where I was disposing of my 
tithe com, or the produce of my glebe land. He said to the 
coachman, 'John, do you know where the Wheat Sheaf is?* 
— ' Oh yes, my lord,' replied John. — * Well, drive there.' John 
obeyed, and in a few moments the carriage stopped at the ale 
house, when I was in the height of my glory. The bishop stared 
at the appearance of the place, as well he might However, he 
alighted, and asked the landlady whether one Dr Walker was 
there ? * Always at this hour,' replied she ; * you '11 find him in 
the skittle ground.' — * ITic skittle ground ! ' muttered his lord-^ 
ship, as he advanced ; * what can he be doing there.' 

" He soon discovered mc in the midst of Xhepro/anum vulgus^ 
who were attending minutely to the circumstances of this inter- 
esting game. I was the hero of the contest, and was unluckily, 
at that precise moment, in the very act of endeavouring to tip 
all nine. I was stooping down with my pipe in my mouth, the 
skirts of my coat tucked under my left arm, and a bowl in my 
right hand, my wig a little awry. Aiming at the middle pin, I 
exclaimed, * Welly here goes at the head of the church I ' Before 
the bowl had well quitted my grasp, the bishop tapped me on 
the shoulder, saying, 'What, doctor, is it you?' I looked 
round and became petrified as if I had seen the Gorgon's head, 
could not speak for some time, but at last stammered^ * Yes^ 
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my lord, it is I.' — * I am surprised to see you in such a place/ 
added his lordship. — ' And I am equally astonished at seeing 
your lordship ; but you must know, my lord, that I am afflicted 
with a pain in the chest, attended at times with a difficulty of 
utterance. Your lordship may easily perceive how I am affected 
at this moment.' — * I do perceive it, indeed,' rejoined the church 
dignitary. I continued, * For this complaint, my physicians 
ordered me to use the exercise in which you see me employed, 
and they promise me I shall derive great benefit from it' The 
bishop turned upon his heel, and left me with this remark, 
* Proceed, good doctor, with your game ; I wish you all the 
benefit from it your physicians have promised you ; but I am 
afraid it will never be the means of procuring you a beneficed " 



THE DAY OF REST. 

ELL, Jackson," said a minister walking homewards after 
service with an industrious labourer, who was a con- 
stant attendant at church, — " Well, Jackson, Sunday 
must be a blessed day of rest for you, who work so hard all 
the week ! And you make good use of the day ; for you are 
always to be seen at church!" — "Ay, sir," replied the rustic, 
" it be indeed a blessed day ; I works hard enough all the week, 
and when I comes to church o' Sundays, I sets me down, and 
tucks my legs up, and thinks d nothing^ 



"REMEMBER THE WIG." 

|HE Rev. Rowland Hill, addressing on one occasion a 
number of candidates for the ministry, said : " I will 
tell you a story. A barber having amassed a comfort- 
able independence retired to his native place, where he became 
a preacher in a small chapel. Another person from the same 
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village, being similarly fortunate, settled there also, and attended 
the ministry of the barber. Wanting a new wig, he said to his 
pastor : * You might as well make it for me/ to which the 
quondam barber assented. The wig was sent home, badly 
made, but charged at nearly double the usual price. The good 
man said nothing ; but when anything particularly profitable 
escaped the lips of the preacher, he observed to himself : ' Ex- 
cellent — ^but, oh/ the wig!'* When the barber prayed with ap- 
parent unction, he also said, * Though this should touch my heart, 
but, oh! the wig!^ Now, my dear young brethren, wherever 
you are placed, remember the wig^ 



A SMALL CHARGE. 

HE following version of a charge delivered to his clergy 
by Bishop Blomfield, the Rev. Sydney Smith solemnly 
declared he did not write — 

,*' Hunt not, fish not, shoot not, 
Dance not, fiddle not, flute not ; 
Be sure you have nothing to do with the Wliigs, 
But stay at home, and feed your pigs : 
And above all, I make it my particular desire, 
That at least once a week you dine with the squire " 



SAINTS AND SINNERS. 

|N the last century, the Magdalen Chapel, in Well Close 
Square (says Dr Doran in his entertaining work with 
the above title), was one of the most fashionable in 
London. Parties were made up in the west, and carriages 
rattled eastward with princes, peers, peeresses, and lady and 
gentleman commoners, all hurrying to the evening service, at 
which the Magdalens were exhibited, princes received like 
divinities, and the Rev. Mr Dodd (he who a few years after 
unfortunately ended his days at Tyburn) scattered flowery 
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dwjucnoe uiideT ihc noses cf ibf grsar- srid prr^geart essgnces 
vhidi drew tears from ihe cjes of ibe fzIiE::: pries. Abore a 
hundred of t3ie larter were 10 be sfe:: b}- Tie wcreifiocTS. They 
were all in low dark cresses, w;:2a kerrijefs rrer :2>eiT boscBOS and 
shouldeia. aDd flm siraw nais ar»f bl^e r."bb-:»:LS. The anracdon 
was increased by their 5»ee: sirizinr. CTZT^gc and myrlle 
entered into the chapel ado^ns^ents. az^d zs W^jpojc remarked^ 
** There wanted ncihing bet a lirzle irc^rse 1a> ciiire away the 
deril— or to inriie him.*' "Wben the Mi^iilesis wept at Dodd*5 
affecdonaitly touching^ st^-le. the rreit liii^ frcfla the west 
would caich the si^ft i::iec::o:i, till -es Wz^pDue agaiai notes of 
the weeping Marchioness c: Hertfzri 2^2 Fay.y Peuhasi^ "the 
citv dames took them bodh fc-r Tziie Shires^'" The serrice was 
not all the sight ; there was the scpper. at which the Magdalens 
sal without their ribboned ra:s. 0~ the visit recorded by 
"Walpole. he w^ " strack ani pleised with the mi^dstv of two 
of them, who swooned away wiih the coiiiisirn cf being stazed 
at." 



•» 




THE ROBE OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

iHE noted Dsnid Burgess, the NDnctTDf?nnist minister, 

OLce preaching of JoVs ~robe of lightec^isncss,* said : 
- If acy one of ycu would hare a siiit for a iw^Temonth, 
let him repnir to Monmouth Street : if for his lifedzae, let him 
apply to the Court of Chancer}- : but if ijz ali cicraiij-, let him 
put on the robe of righteousness."' 



A TOLERANT ARCHBISHOP. 

N£ day Jackson, the actor, waited upon Hay Dnnnmondy 
Archbishop of York, to ask a favo-r, the prelate having 
known his father. To a question ooncerning his cxxn- 
patioD, the \isiiox rather falieringly answered that he 
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player. "I respect worth wherever it is found," rejoined ths 
archbishop. " I see no reason why I should disregard you 
more for being on the stage than for being in the pulpit, pro 
vided you have kept your character. Make my compliments tc 
Mr Garrick, and tell him I expect he will use you well I do 
not go to the theatre myself, but let me know when your night 
comes, and 1 will send my family." 



THOMAS A BECKET. 

I HE death of this proud prelate was by no means so 
dignified as the romance of history has made it. He 
was a huge feeder, a rather deep drinker, unclean in his 
habits, and a round swearer. He was fearless, and therefore bore 
himself courageously against his little mob of knightly assailants 
in Canterbury Cathedral. But he roared as loudly, bawled as 
coarsely, as they ; and when one of them. Grimes, looked at his 
body, where it lay, stripped of its gorgeous robes, and with 
nothing on but the hair-shirt, from beneath which countless 
vermin were creeping, the confederate in murder could not help 
remarking, that by slaying the Archbishop they had saved him 
from a condition of greater suffering, which in some degree 
accounted for his being irritated into blasphemy. 



DR SPRAT. 

|R THOMAS SPRAT, afterwards Bishop of Rochester, 
took orders at Wadham College, Oxford, and at the 
Restoration became chaplain to the witty and profligate 
Duke of Buckingham, At his first dinner with the duke, his 
grace, observing a goose opposite to his chaplain, remarked 
that he wondered why it generally happened that geese were 
placed near the clergy. " I cannot tell the reason," said Sprat^ 
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"but I shall never see a goose again but I shall think of your 
grace." 

This Dr Sprat was a strenuous adherent of the house of 
Stuart, and was one of the three prelates who drew up the 
thanksgiving for the pregnancy of James's queen. For this he 
was ridiculed in a ballad, beginning — 

" Two Toms and Nat, 

In council sat 
To rig out a thanksgiving ; 

And make a prayer 

For a thing in air, 
That's neither dead nor living.** 

The " two Toms and Nat " refer to Thomas Sprat, Bishop of 
Rochester ; Thomas White, Bishop of Peterborough ; and 
Nathaniel Crew, Bishop of Durham. 




SHARP REPARTEE. 

|HE Rev. Dr M*C , minister of Douglas in Clydesdale, 

was one day dining with a large party where the Hon. 
Henry Erskine and some lawyers were present. A 
great dish of water-cresses being, according to the fashion of 

the period, handed round after dinner, Dr M*C ^ who was 

extravagantly fond of vegetables, helped himself much more 
largely than any other person, and, as he ate with his fingers 
with a peculiar voracity of manner, Mr Erskine was struck with 
the idea that he resembled Nebuchadnezzar in his state of con- 
demnation. Resolved to give the minister a hit for the gross- 
ness of his taste and manner of eating, the wit addressed him 

with : " Dr WQ , ye bring me in mind of the great king 

Nebuchadnezzar; " and the company were beginning to titter at 
the ludicrous allusion, when the reverend devourer of cresses 
replied: "Ay, do I mind ye o' Nebuchadnezzar? That'll be 
because I am eating amang the brutes, then ! " 
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DR PALEY'S THRIFTINESS. 

ALEY was careful of petty expenses, as is frequently the 
case with those who have had but narrow incomes in 
early life. He received a sufficiently handsome income 
as subdean, but he was stingy. A plentiful fall of snow took 
place during an evening party at the precentor*s ; two of Mr 
Subdean*s daughters were there ; he showed great anxiety on 
account of the necessity that seemed to have arisen of sending 
them home in a sedan-chair. Taking the advice of several of the 
company, whether such necessity really and inevitably existed, 
he at last consulted the precentor, who, to put the matter in 
a right point of view, cried out, " Let the girls have a chair, 
doctor, it is only threepence apiece." 



DR JEGON. 

R JOHN JEGON, of Bennett's College, Cambridge, 
afterwards Bishop of Norwich, was a most serious 
man and a grave governor ; yet withal of a most face- 
tious disposition. The following is an instance : — While mas- 
ter of the college, he chanced to punish all the undergraduates 
for some general offence, and the penalty was put on their heads 
in the buttery. He disdained, however, to apply the money to 
his own use, and it was expended in whitewashing the hall of 
the college : whereupon a scholar hung up these lines on the 
screen : — 

Doctor Jegon, Bennett's College master. 

Broke tlie scholars' heads, and gave the walls a plaster.'' 




€t 



The doctor, whose ready wit was not the least impaired by 
age, on reading the paper, wrote under it in pencil the following 
extempore : — 

" Knew I but the wag that writ these lines in bravery, 
I 'd commend him for his wit} but whip him for his knavery." 
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known song makes the vicar a subject successively of Charles 
II., James II., William III., Anne, and George I. It is said to 
have been written by an officer in the reign of the last-named 
monarch. 



DR ROBERT SOUTH. 

I HIS reverend gentleman was a Vicar of Bray on a small 
scale, and it was said of him, as of St Paul, that he 
could be " all things to all men." He preached for and 
against the Independents and Presbyterians, but adhered to the 
Church when it became triumphant. He was the panegyrist of 
Oliver Cromwell, and subsequently treated him with sarcastic 
irony in a sermon before Charles II., who made him his chap- 
lain. He talked of wearing the "buff coat" for James II. 
against Monmouth, and in James's distress, lent his assistance 
to seat WiUiam III. upon James's throne. Yet Dr South was not 
covetous. The canonry of Christ Church, a stall at Westminster, 
the rectory of I slip, and a Welsh sinecure, were all the prefer- 
ments he would accept. Their revenues were too confined for 
his liberality, and he gave away part of his patrimony in secret 
charity. 



SCOTCH PRAYER. 

NDREW FORM AN, Bishop of Moray, and papal legate 
for Scotland, being obliged to say grace at an entertain- 
ment which he gave to the Pope and the cardinals in 
Rome, blundered so in his latinity, that his holiness and their 
eminences lost their gravity. This so nettled the bishop, that 
he concluded the blessing by giving "all the false carles to 
the devil, in nomine patris, et filii^ et spiritus sancti^ To 
which the company, not understanding his Scottish Latin, said 
A men. 
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BISHOP LATIMER'S SERMONS. 

HE sermons of this worthy prelate partook much of the 
popular manner and allusions to every-day life, which 
characterised the preaching of some of his continental 
contemporaries, and were suited to the simplicity of the age. 
In 1527, he preached a sermon in which he expressed himself 
thus : " Now ye have heard what is meant by this first card, 
and how ye ought to play it. I purpose again to deal unto you 
another card of the same suit ; for they be so nigh affinity, that 
one cannot be well played without the other." It is curious to 
observe, about a century afterwards, as Fuller informs us, that 
when a country clergyman imitated these familiar allusions, the 
taste of the congregation had so changed, that he was interrupted 
by peals of laughter. 



BISHOP GROSTHEAD'S NEPOTISM. 

HEN a husbandman claimed kindred with this prelate, 
and on the strength of this requested an office, the 
bishop replied : " Look ye, cousin, if your cart be 
broken, I '11 mend it ; if your plough be old, I '11 give you a new 
one ; and even seed to sow your land I '11 give you ; but a hus- 
bandman I found you, and a husbandman I '11 leave you." 



"TEMPERING THE WIND." 

|R PALEY, when presented to his first preferment in t^e 
Church, was in very high spirits. Attending at a tavern 
dinner just after this event, and finding the draught of 
a window to annoy him, he jocosely called out : " Waiter, shut 
down that window at the back of my chair, and open another 
behind some curate." 
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HANDSOME REWARD. 

CLERGYMAN in the West, who had unfortunately 
quarrelled with his parishioners, had the misfortune to 
have some linen stolen from the lines on which it hung 

to dry, and he posted handbills for the discovery of the offender. 

Next morning, the following was written at the foot of the copy 

posted against the church-door : — 

" Some thief has stolen the parson's shirts, 
To skin naught could be nearer ; 
The parish will give five hundred pounds. 
To him that steals the wearer." 



THE WEATHER GAGE, 

CLERGYMAN preaching in the neighbourhood of Wap- 
ping, observing that the greater part of his audience were 
in the seafaring way, very naturally embellished his dis- 
course with several nautical tropes and figures. Amongst other 
things, he advised them " to be ever on the watch, so that on 
whatsoever tack the evil one should bear down on them, he 
might be crippled in action." — " Ay, master," said an old salt, 
"but let me tell you, that will depend upon your having the 
weather-gage of him." 



A BLIND RECTOR. 

HE Rev. Edward Stokes, for fifty years rector of 
Blaby, Leicestershire, was blind from the age of nine, 
and died at the age of ninety-three. He lost his sight 
by the discharge of a pistol not known to be loaded, and fired 
at him in play by an elder brother. Thus rendered blind, Mr 
Stokes was entered at Clarehall, Cambridge, and presented in 
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1737 to the rectory of Wymondham ; and ten years after, on the 
death of his father, to that of Blaby. Notwithstanding his in- 
firmity, he performed the service of the church for many years, 
with only the assistance of a person to read the lessons. Not 
only did he to the last walk about his premises unguarded, but 
he used also to hunt briskly. A person always accompanied 
him on such occasions, and when a leap was to be taken, rang 
a bell. 

BISHOP THOMAS'S WIVES. 

HIS prelate married four times, and, not content with 
that exploit, the motto or posie on the wedding-ring at 
his fourth marriage was — 

'* If I survive 
I '11 make them five.** 

At a Visitation he gave his clergy an account of his being mar- 
ried four times : " Why," says he, cheerfully, " should my present 
wife die, I will take another ; and it is my opinion I shall survive 
her. Perhaps you don't know the art of getting rid of your wives. 
I '11 tell you how I do. I am called a very good husband, and 
so I am ; for I never contradict them. But don't you know that 
the want of contradiction is fatal to women ? If you contradict 
them, that circumstance alone is exercise and health, et optima 
viedicamenta to all women. But give them their own way, and 
they will languish and pine, become gross and lethargic for want 
of this exercise, and you will soon be quit of them.** 



BISHOP BONNER'S EPITAPH. 




DMUND BONNER, commonly called "Bloody Bon- 
ner," was Bishop of London in the reign of Henry VIII, 
and Queen Mary, during whose reign he exercised the 
office of an ecclesiastical judge, and condemned two Kxrwix^a^ 
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persons to the flames for their reh'gion. He is said to have 
whipped some of his victims with his own hands, and is repre- 
sented, in Foxe's " Book of Martyrs," inflicting this cruel punish- 
ment on Thomas Henshawe. On the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth, this bloodthirsty fanatic was finally dismissed from 
the bishopric of London, and committed to the Marshalsea 
prison, where he died. He was buried in St George's church- 
yard, in the Borough, and not long afterwards the following 
epigram was found attached to his monument : — 

" If Heaven be pleased when sinners cease to sin, 
If Hell be pleased when sinners enter in, 
If Earth be pleased when it hath lost a knave, 
Then all are pleased 1 for Bonner 's in his CTave." 




A SPORTING BISHOP. 

|ISHOP JUXON, who attended Charles I. on the scaffold, 
retired after the king's death to his own manor of Little 
Compton, in Gloucestershire, where, as Whitelocke tells 
us in his " Memorials," " he much delighted in hunting, and kept 
a pack of good hounds, and had them so well ordered and 
hunted, chiefly by his own skill and direction, that they ex- 
ceeded all other hounds in England, for the pleasant and orderly 
hunting of them." 



FAT LIVING. 

|N 1832 the vicarage of Wyburn or Winsbum, in Cum- 
berland, was of the following tempting value : — Fifty 
shillings per annum, a new surplice, a pair of clogs, 
and feed on the common for one goose. This favoured church 
preferment was then in the midst of a wild country, inhabited 
by shepherds. The clerk kept a pot-liouse opposite the church. 
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The service was once a fortnight, and when there was no con- 
gregation, the vicar and Moses used to regale themselves at 
the bar. 



DEFINITION OF WIT. 

CERTAIN bishop said to his chaplain: "What is 
wit ? " The chaplain replied, " The rectory of A— 
is vacant, give it to me, and that will be wit." — " Prove 
it," rejoined his lordship, " and you shall have it." — " It would be 
a good thing well applied," was the ready answer. 



THE DANGERS OF CONTAGION. 

NE day when Bishop Thomas was still curate of one of 
the churches in Thames Street, he was burying a 
corpse, and a woman came and pulled him by the 
sleeve, in the midst of the service. ** Sir, sir, I want to speak 
to yon." — " Pr*ythee," said he, " woman, wait till I have done." 
— " No, sir, I must speak to you immediately." — " Why, then, 
what is the matter?" — "Why, sir," says she, "you are burying 
a man who died of the small-pox next my poor husband who 
never had it." This anecdote was related by Dr Thomas 
himself. 

UNFORTUNATE MISTAKE. 

UTHALL was Bishop of Durham in the reign of Henry 
VIII., and was in great favour with that monarch, who 
made him a privy councillor, and employed him in im- 
portant business, both at home and abroad. He was ordered by 
that prince to draw up an account of the royal revenues, which 
he accordingly did. At the same time, he took an estimate of 
his own riches, and, binding them in vellum, he laid up both 
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together. Unfortunately for him, when Henry sent for the royal 
estimate, the servant by mistake delivered the bishop's, which, 
falling into the hands of Cardinal Wolsey, the cardinal, though 
aware of the •mistake, being jealous of the bishop, presented 
to the king, telling him it would inform him where to apply 
when he wanted money. Indeed, the bishop was the richest 
subject in the kingdom, it appearing by this account that he 
was worth ;^ioo,ooo--a vast sum for a private person to possess 
at that time. When the bishop discovered the error his servant 
had committed, it had so great an effect upon him, that his 
uneasiness threw him into a disorder which put a period to 
his life. 

A NOVEL SECURITY. 

ATRICK FORBES, Bishop of Aberdeen, had lent an 
unlucky brother money until he was tired out, but 
the borrower renewed his application, and promised 
security. The bishop on that condition consented to the loan ; 
"but where is your security?" said he, when the poor fellow 
replied, " God almighty is my bondsman in providence : he is 
the only security I have to offer." So singular a reply of a 
despairing man smote the feelings of the bishop, and he thus 
replied : " It is the first time certainly that such a security was 
ever offered to me ; and since it is so, take the money, and may 
almighty God, your bondsman, see that it does you good." 



LISPING IN NUMBERS. 

HERE is a traditional story about the boyhood of Dr 
Isaac Watts, which has been told as follows : — He 
took precociously to rhyming ; like Pope, he lisped in 
numbers, for the numbers came. It happened that this practice 
was very offensive to his father, a practical man, who, finding 
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admonition useless, resolved to stop it in an effectual manner. 
He accordingly, after the practice of his profession, being a 
schoolmaster, assailed with a leathern thong the cuticle of 
that portion of the body which has from time immemorial 
been devoted to such inflictions. Under torture, the divine 
songster abjured his propensity in the following very hopeful 
shape ; — 

■'O father, do some pity takci 
And I will no more verses make." 



CURIOUS SERMONS. 

HE Rev. Mr Alcock, in the middle of the last century, 
was rector of Burnsal, near Skipton, in Yorkshire ; he 
was a learned man and a wit, but so much addicted to 
waggery that he sometimes forgot his office, and indulged in 
sallies rather unbecoming a minister, though nevertheless he 
was a sincere Christian. Among the anecdotes related of him 
are the following : — One of Mr Alcock's friends, at whose house 
he was in the habit of calling, previously to his entering the 
church on Sundays, once took occasion to unstitch his sermon 
and misplace the leaves. At the church Mr Alcock, when he 
had read a page, discovered the joke. " Will," said he, " thou 
rascal ! what 's thou been doing with my sermon ? " Then 
turning to his congregation, he said, ** Brethren, Will Thorn- 
ton 's been misplacing the leaves of my sermon ; I have not 
time to put them right ; I shall read on as I find it, and you 
must make the best of it that you can ; " and he accordingly 
read through the confused mass, to the utter astonishment of 
his flock. 

On another occasion, when in the pulpit, he found that he 
had forgotten his sermon ; nowise confused at the loss, he called 
out to his clerk : " Jonas, I have left my sermon ai home, so 
hand us up that Bible, and 1 11 read them a chapter in Job 
worth ten of it." 
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FLAGELLATION. 

|T Oxford, and I believe at Cambridge," writes John 
Aubrey in the end of the seventeenth century, " the 
rod was frequently used by the tutors and deans ; and 
Dr Potter of Trinity College, I knew right well, whipped his 
pupil with his sword by his side, when he came to take his leave 
of him to go to the Inns of Court.'* 



DR KEN AND NELL GWYNN. 

IHEN Charles II. went down to Winchester with the 
Court, the house of Dr Ken was destined to be the 
residence of Nell Gwynn. The good little man de- 
clared that she should not rest under his roof ; he was as steady 
as a rock, and the intelligence was carried to the king, who said, 
"Well, then, Nell must take lodgings in the city." All the 
Court and divines were shocked at Dr Ken's rigid conduct, say- 
ing that he had ruined his fortune, and would never rise in the 
Church. Some time afterwards the bishopric of Bath and Wells 
became vacant ; the ministers recommended some learned and 
pious divines, but the king answered, " No, none of them shall 
have it, I assure you. What is the name of that little man at 
Winchester, that would not let Nell Gwynn lodge at his house?" 
— "Dr Ken, please your Majesty." — " Well, he shall have it then : 
I resolved that he should have the first bishopric that fell, if it 
had been Canterbury." 

This Bishop Ken every morning made a vow that he would 
not marry on that day. One of his friends, a Mr Cherry, used 
frequently, on entering the breakfast-room, to say, " Well, my 
lord, is the vow made this morning ! " — " Oh yes, sir, long ago," 
was the constant reply. Another singularity of this prelate was 
that he was for many years in the habit of travelling with his 
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shroud in his portmanteau, and always put it on when attacked 
by illness. Of this he gave notice the day before his death, 
in order to prevent his body from being stripped. 



THE GOSPEL THROUGH THE KEY-HOLE. 

HILE Queen Caroline, spouse of George IL, dressed, 
prayers used to be read in the outward room, where 
hung a picture of a Venus in a profound state of des- 
habille. Mrs Selwyn, bed-chamber woman in waiting, was one 
day ordered to bid the chaplain, Dr Madox, afterwards Bishop 
of Worcester, begin the service. He said, archly, "And a very 
proper altar-piece is here, madam." Queen Anne had the same 
custom; and once ordering the door to be shut while she 
shifted, the chaplain stopped. The queen sent to ask why he 
did not proceed. He replied, "He would not whistle the word 
of God through the key-hole." * 



WESLEY'S CHARITY. 

OHN WESLEY practised a strict economy, not with any 
sordid motives, but for the purpose of administering 
extensively to the wants of the poor. His integrity was 
unimpeachable, and money would have been of no value in his 
estimation, but that it afforded him the means of increasing his 
utility. He passed six months in Georgia without possessing a 
single shilling ; and when, as it has been surmised from his own 
account of a young man at Oxford, his income was ;^30 per 
annum, he gave away J[^7, ; the next year, receiving ;£6o, he still 
lived on ;^28, and gave away ;^32 ; the third year he received 
;^90, and gave away J[fi7. ; the fourth year he received ;£i20, 
still he lived as before on £2%, and gave away £(^7.. 

* According to another authority, it was Dr Maningham who gave this indignant 
reply, which, howeveti did not prevent him from becoming a bishop afterwards. 
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PLAYS WRITTEN BY DIVINES. 

|HE first miracle play, specified by name, was called " St 
Catherine," and according to Matthew of Paris, had for 
its author Godfrey the Norman, afterwards Abbot of 
St Alban's, who caused this play to be performed at Dunstaple 
about the year mo. He borrowed from the sacrist of St 
Alban's some of the ecclesiastical vestments of the abbey to 
adorn the actors. " God hys Promyses : a tragedie or interlude, 
manyfestynge the chyefe Promises of God unto man in all ages, 
from the begynnynge of the worlde, to the deathe of Jesus 
Christe," was written by Bishop Bale, and, being printed in 1538, 
is the first dramatic piece printed in England. This Dr John 
Bale, Bishop of Ossory, called " Bilious Bale," from the acrimony 
of his controversial writings, was the author of above twenty 
dramatic pieces. " Gammer Gurton's Needle " was written by 
the Rev. J. Still, afterwards Bishop of Bath and Wells. Dr 
Nicholas Brady, the coadjutor of Tate (who was also a drama- 
tist) in the version of the Psalms, is the author of a tragedy 
called " The Rape ; or. The Innocent Impostors." The Rev. 
Thomas Broughton, at one time prebendary of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral, was the author of a tragedy called " Hercules." The Rev. 
William Cartwright, who died in 1643, is the author of " The 
Royal Slave," " The Lady Errant," " The Ordinary," and " The 
Siege." He was an eminent preacher. The learned and pious 
Dr Fell, Bishop of Oxford, said of him : " Cartwright was the 
utmost man could come to." Dr Samuel Coxall, Archdeacon 
of Salop, is the author of " The Fair Circassian." Dr John 
Dalton altered and adapted to the stage Milton's " Comus." 
Dr Dodd, who though his end was unfortunate, was an able 
divine, wrote the oratorios of "Ruth" and "Balaam," and the 
tragedy of " The Syracusan." Dr Warburton, Bishop of Glou- 
cester, bestowed much time on an edition of Shakespeare ; and 
Dr Percy, Bishop of Dromore wrote an essay on the English 
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stage, and also contributed many notes to the various editions 
of Shakespeare. 

The Rev. Thomas Goff, who was esteemed as an excellent 
preacher, wrote the tragedies of " The Raging Turk," " Orestes,* 
and " The Courageous Turk ; " also a tragi-comedy called " The 
Careless Shepherdess/' He died in 1627. The Rev. Stephen 
Gosson, who afterwards became a noted persecutor of the 
theatre, and wrote " The School of Abuse," an invective against 
poets and players, is also the author of a tragedy called " Cate- 
line's Conspiracies," the comedy of ** Captain Mario," and a 
morality called " Praise at Parting." Dr John Hackett, Bishop 
of Lichfield and Coventry, is the author of " Loyola," a comedy 
acted before James L The Rev. Samuel Harding wrote the 
tragedy of" Sicily and Naples ; or. The Fatal Union." Dr Peter 
Han stead, chaplain to the Earl of Northampton in the Civil 
Wars, wrote the comedies called " Senile Odium " and the 
** Rival Friends," which last was played before the king at 
Cambridge in 163 1. Dr John Hoadley, prebendary of Win- 
chester, is supposed to have materially assisted his brother in 
the celebrated comedy of " The Suspicious Husband," and is 
himself the author of the following dramatic pieces : — " The 
Contrast," "Jephtha," "Love's Revenge," "The Force of 
Truth," and " Phoebe," and left several dramatic works in 
manuscript behind him. Dr Edward Young, the author of the 
"Night Thoughts," wrote the tragedies of "The Revenge," 
" Busiris," and " The Brothers," the last of which was written 
and acted for the express purpose of adding to the fund for the 
propagation of the gospel in foreign parts. The Rev. John 
Home is the author of " Douglas," a play which will continue to 
be admired as long as any taste for true natural poetry remains. 
He also wrote " Agis," " The Siege of Aquileia," " The Fatal 
Discovery," "Alonzo," and "Alfred." The rigid principles of 
the Synod of Scotland were shocked at the idea of a member of 
the Kirk becoming a dramatist. They accordingly, in a public 
convocation, expelled him, and disqualified him from the mims- 
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A BEAUTIFUL PASSAGE. 

VERY vain preacher having delivered a semion in the 
hearing of the Rev. Robert Hall, pressed him, with a 
mixture of self-complacency and indelicacy, to state 
what he thought of the sermon. Mr Hall remained silent for 
some time, hoping that his silence would be rightly interpreted ; 
but this only caused the question to be pressed with greater 
earnestness. At length Mr Hall admitted " There was one very 
fine passage. '^ — " I am rejoiced to hear you say so. Pray, sir, 
which was it?" — '*Why, sir, it was the passage from the pulpit 
to the vestry." 



WHAT A GOOD WIFE SHOULD BE. 

N a wedding sermon, entitled " The Rib Restored," de- 
livered in St Dionis Back Church, in Fenchurch Street, ' 
in 1655, by Richard Meggot, afterwards Dean of Salis- 
bury, the preacher, speaking of a good wife, says : " A help she 
must be in her family, being not only a wife, but a house-wife ; 
not a field-wife, like Dinah ; nor a street-wife, like Thamar ; nor 
a window-wife, like Jezebel, but an house-wife." 

Another quibbling preacher enumerated the qualifications of 
a good wife in the following antithesis of " To be and not to be." 
She should be like three things, and yet she should not be like 
those three things. First, she should be like a snail, always 
keep within her own house ; but she should not be like a snail, 
and carry all she has upon her back. Secondly, she should be 
like an echo, to speak when she is spoken to ; but she should 
not be like an echo, always to have the last word. Thirdly, she 
should be like a town-clock, always keep time and regularity ; 
but she should not be like a town-clock, to speak so loud that 
flJJ the town may hear her. 
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LIFE AND DEATH. 

BOUT the time of the Restoration, when, according to 
Baxter's account, eighteen hundred clergymen were 
deprived for nonconformity, a fellow of Emanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge, was representing to a friend the great diffi- 
culties of conformity in points of conscience, and concluded with 
the words, " But we must liveP His friend replied in a like 
number of words, " But we must die also." 



SHARP RETORT. 

HE Bishop of Norwich, being at Malvern in 1761, met 
with an old fellow who was reputed a deist This 
gentleman thought proper to touch on some points of 
religion to his lordship, who, not choosing to enter far into the 
subject with him, said : " When I think a man much in the 
wrong in an opinion, I may pity him, but I can never be angry 
with him for differing from me. I never knew a man change 
his opinion for being kicked DOWN stairsP — " Very true, my 
lord," replied the other, " but I have known many a man do it 
for being kicked UP stairsP 



BISHOP BURNET. 

HIS learned divine is described as having often been 
unintentionally disagreeable in conversation, through a 
singular want of consideration. One day, during Marl- 
borough's disgrace and voluntary exile, Burnet, while dining with 
the duchess, who was a reputed termagant, compared the duke 
to Belisarius. " How do you account," inquired her grace, " for 
so great a man as that celebrated general having been so miser- 
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able and detested?" — "Oh! madam," replied the bishop, "he 
had, as you know, such a sad brimstone of a wife." 



REV. ROWLAND HILL. 

|HIS eccentric preacher, on various occasions, has been 
known to select as the subject of his discourse a 
newspaper paragraph instead of a scriptural text He 
once commenced a sermon by shouting " Matches ! matches ! 
matches ! — You wonder," he continued, in his usual tone, " at 
my text, but this morning, while I was engaged in my study, the 
devil whispered me, * Ah ! Rowland, your zeal is indeed noble, 
and how indefatigably you labour for the salvation of souls I ' 
At the very moment a poor man passed under my window, 
crying * matches ! ' very lustily ; and conscience said to me, 
* Rowland, Rowland ! you never laboured to save souls with 
half the zeal that this man does to sell matches.' " 





ANTHONY BEAK, BISHOP OF DURHAM. 

|HIS prelate, who died in 13 lo, merits notice for the sin- 
gularity of his character. He led the van of Edward 
I.'s army gallantly against the Scots, and dared even to 
make a harsh retort to a reproof from that stem monarch. At 
Rome he alone opposed a corps of ruffians who had forcibly 
entered his house. So active were his mind and body, that he 
always rose when his first sleep was over, saying, "It was un- 
worthy of a man to turn in his bed." He was so modest, that, 
although he could smile at the frown of a king, he never could 
lift his eyes to the face of a woman ; and when the remains of 
St William were to be removed at York, he was the only prelate 
whose conscious chastity permitted him to touch the sacred 
bones. 
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Yet could this mirror of purity defraud the natural son of his 
friend, the Lord Vesey, of a large estate, which had been trusted 
to the bishop's honour. Beak loved military parade, and had 
knights and soldiers always about him. Vanity prompted him 
to spend immense sums. For forty fresh herrings he once gave 
a sum equal to ;^4o ; and a piece of cloth, which had been pro- 
verbially said to be " too dear for the Bishop of Durham," he 
bought and cut out into horsecloths. To finish the story of 
this odd mixture of good and bad qualities, he once seized a 
palfrey of King Edward as a deodand, and at length broke his 
heart at being excommunicated by the Archbishop of York. 




CLERICAL LONGEVITY. 

HE Rev. John Ward says in his " Diary," " I have 
heard of a parsonage in Kent that is called Tilburie 
Killparson ; few parsons live above two or three years 
in the place." Such was the reputation of Tilbury in the time 
of Charles II.; whether it was deserved, the church records must 
prove. Worfield, a vicarage near Bridgenorth, in the diocese 
of Lichfield and Coventry, appears to have been a more desir- 
able cure, with regard to salubrity, for in nearly two centuries, 
viz., from 1564 to 1763, there were only four incumbents. 
Demerick, the last Roman Catholic priest, conformed, and 
died in 1564. His successors were : 

Barney, vicar 44 years ; died 1608. 

Barney, vicar 56 years ; died 1664. 

Hancocks, vicar 42 years ; died 1707. 

Adamson, vicar 56 years ; died 1763. 
The parish of Standon, Massey, Essex, affords another remark- 
able instance, as it had only two rectors during a period of 106 
years, viz., the Rev. Thomas Smith, who was presented to the 
living in 1735, and died in 1791 ; he was succeeded by the Rev. 
John Oldham, who died in 1841. Apropos of this subject, the 
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GentlemarCs Magazine for 1791 has the following :—" On 
January 29, 1791, died the Rev. Thomas Smith of Standon, 
Massey, Essex. He was one of the five rectors of the five 
adjoining parishes whose united ages amounted to more than 
four hundred years. The others were Harris of Grinstead ; 
Henshaw of High Ongar ; Salisbury of Moreton ; and Kippax 
of Doddinghurst." Owing to various reasons, instances of 
longevity are more frequent in the clerical than in any other 
profession. The Rev. John Lewis, who died in 1848, was for 
above sixty years rector of Ingatestone, Essex. The Rev. 
Henry Bigot, D.D., who died April 10, 1722, aged ninety-four, 
was vicar of Rochdale above fifty-nine years, and rector of 
Brindle seventy-one years. But perhaps the Nestor of clergy- 
men was the Rev. Potter Cole, Lord of the Manor of Wool- 
fardis worthy, near Bideford, Wiltshire, who died March 24, 1802, 
aged ninety-seven, having been vicar of Hawkerburg, Glouces- 
ter, for fully seventy-three years. During the whole of his 
incumbency he never was for one month at a time out of his 
parish. 



SAYINGS OF THE REV. ROBERT HALL, THE 

DISSENTER. 

PON this great preacher's going for the first time into 
York Minster, with a party of friends, he was asked 
what he thought of its sublime architecture. " Sir," 
said he, " it would awe a bachanal." When shown the monu- 
ment of the Rev. Mr Robinson, in which that celebrated pastor 
is sculptured erect, and in the act of receiving the Bible from 
the hands of Christ ; instead of applauding, as had been ex- 
pected, the skill of the artist, he exclaimed energetically, " Sir, 
the man ought to have been prostrate at the feet of his Saviour." 
Being asked by an ultra Calvinist if he thought he should see 
John Wesley in heaven, he replied, " I fear not ; for he will be 
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so near the throne of God, and I so distant Irom it, that I shall 
scarcely be able to obtain a glimpse of him." On another 
occasion he said, "Whoever gets to heaven, will there find 
more women than men." 




CLERICAL EPICURES. 

HE clergy were formerly notorious for their love of the 
good things of this life. At an entertainment given 
by Archbishop Neville, a thousand egrettes — a bird of 
the heron kind — were destroyed for the occasion, which un- 
merciful slaughter is said to have extinguished the breed of 
that beautiful species of bird in this island. Such was their 
habitual luxury, that in the monastery of Canterbury, seventeen 
dishes, dressed with spices and the most savoury and rich 
sauces, were served up daily ; and we hear of the monks of St 
Swithen's, Winchester, bitterly complaining to Henry IL that 
their abbots had deprived them of three out of thirteen 
dishes at every meal. On the Continent the excesses of the 
clergy surpassed even those of this country. In France a 
popular preacher once had the impious effrontery to deliver 
from the pulpit a petition of the pheasants, partridges, and 
ortolans, of which the prayer was that they might be eaten by 
the clergy alone, so that, being incorporated with their saintly 
bodies, they might be raised to heaven, and not go with sinful 
devourers to the infernal regions. 



MAGNANIMOUS SELF-COMMAND. 

HE Rev. W. Jackson, an Irish clergyman, was im- 
prisoned for high treason, and before his trial was 
allowed the visits of his friends. One of these remained 
with him to a late hour, and the prisoner accompanied bixjcw*^^ 
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far as the place where the gaoler usually waited on such occa- 
sions. They found him in a profound sleep, and the keys of 
the prison lying by his side. Taking up the keys, Mr Jackson 
said, " Poor fellow, let us not disturb him ; I have already been 
loo troublesome to him, in this way." He accordingly proceeded 
with his friend to the outer door, which he opened. Here the 
facility of escaping naturally struck him, and he became deeply 
agitated ; but after a moment's pause, " I could do it," said he, 
** but what would be the consequence to you, and to the poor 
fellow within, who has been so kind to me ? No ! let me rather 
meet my fate." He said no more, but locking the prison door, 
returned to his apartment. It is painful to add, that having 
been convicted upon the evidence of one witness, when brought 
up for judgment, he took poison, fell down, and died in the face 
of the court, before sentence of death could be pronounced. He 
had previously beckoned to his counsel, Mr Curran, to ap- 
proach him, and making an effort to squeeze his hand in his 
damp and nerveless grasp, uttered in a whisper, and with a 
smile of mournful triumph, the dying words of Pierre, in Otway's 
Venice Preserved — 

"We have deceived the Senate." 




LAYING A GHOST. 

jHE following story of Parson Patten laying a ghost was 
told to Captain Grose, by the reverend gentleman him- 
self. A substantial farmer, married to a second wife, 
and who had a son grown up to man's estate, frequently pro- 
mised to take him as a partner in his farm, or, at least, to leave 
it to him at his decease ; but having neglected to do either, on 
his death, his widow took possession of the lease and carried on 
the business, the son in vain urging the father's promise, and 
requesting she should at least take him as a partner. In order 
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to terrify his step-mother into compliance, he used to rise at mid- 
night, and, with hideous groans, to drag the waggon chain about 
the yard and outhouses, circulating a report that this noise was 
occasioned by his father's ghost, and that the dead man would 
not rest quietly in his grave till his promise to his son was 
fulfilled. 

This was carried on for some time, till at length the widow, 
who had no relish for giving up any part of the farm, applied 
to Mr Patten (in whose parish the farm lay) for his advice, say- 
ing she would have the ghost laid in the Red Sea, if he could 
do it. Patten, though no believer in ghosts, resolved to turn 
this matter to his own advantage, and putting on a grave coun- 
tenance, told her, that what she required was no small matter ; 
that besides a good stock of courage, much learning was required 
to lay a ghost, as the whole form must necessarily be pronounced 
in Latin ; wherefore he could not afford to do it under a guinea. 
The widow hereupon demurred for some time, but at length 
tired out with the freaks of the supposed ghost, who every night 
became more and more outrageous, agreed to pay the money. 
Patten, moreover, required a fire in the best parlour, two candles, 
and a large bowl of punch. These being all prepared, he took 
his post, expecting the nocturnal visitor. 

The farmer's son, who did not know the sort of man he had 
to deal with, thought he could frighten the parson, and accord- 
ingly at twelve began his perambulation. No sooner did Patten 
hear the chain and the groans, than he sallied forth, and, with- 
out any further ceremony, seized the supposed ghost by the collar, 
and commenced belabouring him heartily with a good oak sap- 
ling. Finding himself by no means a match for his opponent, 
the young farmer fell down on his knees, and confessed the 
contrivance ; beseeching the parson, at the same time, not to 
expose him, nor to reveal it to his step-mother, who would 
have been glad of the pretence to turn him out of the house. 
The parson, on the young man's promise never to disturb the 
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house again, let him go, and undertook to settle matters with 
his step-mother. 

Early next morning she came down, anxious to know what 
had passed the preceding night, when the parson, with a well- 
counterfeited terror in his countenance, told her he had been 
engaged in a terrible conflict, the deceased being one of the 
most obstinate and fierce spirits he had ever met with ; but that 
he had at length, with great difficulty and expense of Latin, laid 
him. " Poor wicked soul," says he, " I forgive him ; though 
great part of his disquiet is owing to thirty shillings of tithes of 
which he defrauded me, but which he desired, nay, commanded, 
you should pay ; and on that condition only he has agreed to 
trouble the house no more. He does not insist on your com- 
pleting his promise to his son, but wishes you would, at least, 
let him have a share in the farm.'' To all this the woman 
assented, and Patten received the thirty shillings over and above 
the stipulated guinea. 




EXCHANGE OF COMPLIMENTS. 

|RANCIS DE HARLEY, Archbishop of Paris, under 
Louis XIV., was remarkably handsome and affable in 
his manner. When he was appointed to his diocese, 
several duchesses waited upon him to congratulate him, and 
one of them, the Duchess of Mecklenburgh, addressed him in 
the following words : — " Though the weakest, yet we are the 
most zealous portion of your flock." The archbishop gallantly 
answered that they were the fairest portion of it, upon which 
the Duchess of Bouillon, who understood Latin, and was well 
read in Virgil, replied with a line from that poet — 

" Formosi pecoris custos formosior ipse.** 
" Fair is the flock, the shepherd fairer still,** 
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REV. MR WINTER AND THE PIG. 




o 




NE day when the Rev. Cornelius Winter was deliverin 
a sermon to a crowded assembly, his gravity was sadly 
disturbed by casting his eye to a window next the 
causeway in the road, where he saw a country man staring into 
the meeting with a live pig on his shoulder, that also presented 
its vacant countenance, and appeared as much interested as its 
master. " Nothing in my whole life," said the amiable divine, 
" ever so unhinged my ideas, or spoiled my discourse, as this 
serious but ludicrous and unconscious man and his pig." 

PREMEDITATED HEMMING. 

HE sermons of some of the mediaeval French preachers, 
written in a barbarous jargon of French and Latin, 
gave the first idea of the macaronic style. Menot, 
Barelette, and Maillard are the trio of preachers who chiefly 
distinguished themselves by the strangeness of their expressions. 
Amongst the most singular productions of Maillard may be 
mentioned a sermon, which he preached at Bruges in A.D. 1500, 
on the fifth Sunday after Lent, and which was printed at Ant- 
werp shortly after. In this sermon, the words ^^hem/ hem!^ 
are found in the margin, at those parts of the discourse where 
the reverend divine might with propriety pause to cough and 
clear his pipes. 

BISHOP BERKELEY'S TAR-WATER. 

ISHOP BERKELEY having received benefit from the 
use of tar-water, when ill of the cholic, published a work 
" On the Virtues of Tar- W^ater." This was followed 
a few months before his death by a sequel, entitled " Further 
Thoughts on Tar- Water," and when accused of fancying he 
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had discovered a nostrum in tar-water, he replied that, " To 
speak his mind, he freely owned, he suspected tar-water to 
be a panacea/' Walpole has preserved the following epigram 
on the bishop's remedy, which appeared in the newspapers of 
the period : — 

" Who dare deride what pious Clojme has done ? 
The Church shall rise and vindicate her son ; 
She tells us all her bishops shepherds are, 
And shepherds heal their rotten sheep with tar." 

Owing to the high character of the prelate, the remedy acquired 
considerable popularity, and it became as common to call for a 
glass of tar-water in a coffee-house, as for a dish of tea or coffee. 



HALE OLD AGE. 

|0 excellent was the Rev. John Wesley's constitution, 
and so favourable were his habits to health, that he 
had reached his sixty-ninth year before he could be 
prevailed on to ride in a carriage. He had previously travelled 
on horseback, upwards of a hundred thousand miles ; for the 
most part with the reins on his horse's neck, and reading works 
of history, poetry, and philosophy. At Kingswood, he preached 
under the shade of trees which he himself had planted ; and in 
his seventieth year he addressed more than thirty thousand 
persons at Gwennap, in Cornwall, by all of whom he was dis- 
tinctly heard. When seventy-two, his eyes were more powerful 
and his nerves firmer than they had been thirty years before : 
" the cause," he says in his journal, " is God's pleasure. The 
chief means, my constantly rising at four for about fifty years ; 
my generally preaching at five in the morning, one of the 
healthiest exercises in the world ; my never travelling less than 
4500 miles in a year ; the ability, if I want sleep, to sleep im- 
mediately; the never losing a night's sleep in my life. Two 
violent fevers, and two deep consumptions ; these, it is true^ 
were rou^h medicines, but of admirable service." 
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PHYSICIANS OF THE BODY AND THE SOUL. 

I ROM the earliest ages, when the ancients traced the art 
of medicine to the gods, and the priests of Egypt 
mingled charms and incantations with their remedies, 
ignorance has ever sought to combine religion with physic; 
and amongst all barbarous, untaught nations, priests or conjurers 
are the only physicians. In the Middle Ages the medical pro- 
fession in England was not distinct by itself, but practised by 
men in orders — witness Nicholas de Temham, the chief English 
physician and Bishop of Durham ; Tydeman, Bishop of Landank 
and Worcester, physician to Richard II. ; Hugh of Evesham, a 
physician and cardinal ; Urban V., physician and pope. John 
Chambers, doctor of physic, was the first Bishop of ^Peter- 
borough ; Paul Bush, a batchelor of divinity in Oxford, was 
equally well read in physics as in divinity, and became the first 
Bishop of Bristol. The example of the Rev. John Ward, vicar 
of Stratford-upon-Avon, who died in 1681, and who practised 
as a physician as well as a priest, proves that so late as in the 
seventeenth century in England, these two very dissimilar pur- 
suits were still sometimes blended. 




CROMWELL AND THE TITHES. 

|HE subject of tithes being once hotly discussed in coun- 
cil in the time of the Protector, a Mr Rouse got rp 
and told the following anecdote : — ^** Gentlemen," said 
he, " I '11 tell you a story. Travelling at one time in Germany, 
it so happened that my boot wanted mending, and I remained 
in a certain town to have it put to rights, which was done by a 
very ingenious man, who brought me the boot back himself. 
The following day being the Lord's- day, I continued in that 
place and went to church, where a man preached who was 
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wonderfully like the person that had mended my boot. I 
inquired and found it was him, which grieved me greatly, and 
so much the more when I heard that he had tithes formerly, 
but that these being taken away now, the minister was fain to 
take in some employment in order to make a living." This 
story decided the Protector, and he presently cried out : " Well, 
they shall never mend shoes while I live/' 



« LET WELL ALONE." 

|ADAME CRESWELL, a notorious bad character of 
King Charles II.'s reign, died a prisoner in BridewelL 
She desired by will to have a sermon preached at her 
funeral, for which the preacher was to have £,\o\ but upon this 
express condition, that he was to say nothing but what was well 
of her. After a sermon on the general subject of mortality, the 
preacher concluded with saying, " By the will of a deceased 
sister, it is expected that I should mention her, and say nothing 
but what was well of her. All that I shall say, therefore, of her 
is this : She was bom well^ she lived well^ and she died well; 
for she was born with the name of Creswell, she lived in Clerken- 
well, and she died in Bridewell." 



PREACHING TO FISHES. 

|HERE is a picture in the Borghese Palace at Rome, 
representing St Anthony preaching to the fishes : the 
salmon look at the preacher with an edified face, and a 
cod with his upturned eyes seems anxiously seeking for the 
new light. The saint's sermon is to be had in many shops 
throughout Italy. He addresses the fish : " Dearly beloved 
fish," and the legend adds, that at the conclusion of the dis- 
course, "the fish bowed to him with profound humility, and 
grave and religious countenances." The saint then gave the 
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fish his blessing, who scudded away to make new conversions — 
the missionaries of the main. All over Italy the memory of St 
Anthony is held in the highest veneration, but particularly at 
Padua, where his festival (June 13) is enthusiastically kept 
On that occasion his tongue, contained within an elegant silver- 
gilt reliquary, is exhibited to a reverent and admiring multitude. 
St Anthony was born at Lisbon in 1195, but chose Italy for the 
field of his labours. It was at Rimini on one occasion, in order 
to convince a heretic, that the saint caused the fishes in the 
water to Hft up their heads and listen to his discourse. 



ARCHBISHOP TILLOTSON. 

TR JOHN TREVOR, who had for some misdemeanours 
been expelled from Parliament, one day meeting Arch- 
bishop Tillotson, cried out, " I hate to see an atheist in 

the shape of a churchman." — " And I,'' replied the good bishop, 

" hate to see a knave in any shape." 



TRUE POLITENESS. 

R HOUGH, Bishop of Worcester, was remarkable for 
sweetness of temper, as well as every other Christian 
virtue, of which the following story affords a proof : — 
A young gentleman, whose family had been well acquainted 
with the bishop, in making the tour of England before he went 
abroad, called to pay his respects to his lordship as he passed 
by his seat in the country. It happened to be dinner-time, and 
the room full of company. The bishop, however, received him 
with much familiarity ; but the servant in reaching him a chair 
threw down a curious weather-glass, that had cost twenty 
guineas, and broke it. The gentleman was under infinite con- 
cern, and began to make an apology for being himself the occa- 
sion of the accident, when the bishop with great good humour 
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interrupted him. " Be under no concern, sir," said his lordship, 
smiling, " as I am much beholden to you for it. We have had 
a very dry season, and now I hope we shall have rain. I never 
saw the glass so low in my life." Every one was pleased with 
the humour and pleasantry of the turn, and the more so, as his 
lordship was then more than eighty, a time of life when the 
infirmities of old age make most men peevish and hasty. 



GOOD SERVICE. 

N the early period of the history of Methodism, some 
of Mr Wesley's opponents, in the excess of their zeal 
against enthusiasm, took up a whole waggon-load of 
Methodists and carried them before a justice. When they were 
asked what these persons had done, there was an awkward 
silence, and at last one of the accusers said, " Why, they pre- 
tend to be better than other folks ; and besides, they pray from 
morning till night." The magistrate asked if they had done 
anything else ? " Yes, sir," said an old man, " an't please your 
worship, they convarted my wife. Till she went among them 
she had such a tongue ! and now she is quiet as a lamb." — 
" Carry them back ! carry them back ! " said the magistrate, 
" and let them convert all the scolds in the town." 





POETRY FROM THE PULPIT. 

fERHAPS it may surprise my readers," says the Abb^ 
de la Rue, " but there can be no doubt that in the 
thirteenth century, among the Anglo-Normans, the 
clergy read to their people, on Sunday and holidays, lives of the 
saints in French verse, and even preached the truth of the 
gospel in the same manner." In the library of the Royal 
Society of London, there is preserved a sermon by Stephen 
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Langton, cardinal, and Archbishop of Canterbury between the 
years 1206 and 1228, written in Latin prose, richly larded with 
French verse, and having for its text what appears to have been 
a fashionable song of the day, which is given subjoined in mo- 
dernised spelling: — 

" Belle Alice matin leva, 
Son corps v6tit et para ; 
£n un verger entra 
Cinq fleurettes y trouva, 
Un chapelct fait en a. 

De rose fleurie. 
Par Dieu, allez-vous-en 12l 
Vous qui n'aimez pas." 

The good prelate shows the mystical application of this ditty to 
the Blessed Virgin — 

** Cette [la Vierge] est la belle Alice ; 
Cette est la fleur, cette est le lis." 

Occasionally, also, sermons were written altogether in rhyme. 



REFRESHMENTS FOR THE PULPIT. 

N the books of Darlington parish church the following 
items appear, showing that in the olden time provision 
was made for comforting the inner man : — " Six quarts 
01 sack to the minister who preached, when he had no minister 
to assist, 9s. — For a quart of sack bestowed on Jillett, when he 
preached, 2s. 6d. — For a pint of brandy when Mr George Bill 
preached here, is. 4d. — For a stranger who preached, a dozen 
of ale. — When the Dean of Durham preached here, spent in a 
treat in the house, 3s. 6d." Similar hospitality was provided 
by other parishes. Thus the parish-registers of Havering-ath- 
Bower, Essex, contain the following entries : — " At a vestry, 
held at St Mary's Chapel, Havering, the 9th of November 171 7, 
among other things, it was agreed that a pint of sack be allowed 
to the minister that officiates on the Lord's-day during the 
winter season." At Preston, in 1731, the vestry ordered " two 
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bottles of wine to any strange clergyman that shall at any time 
preach.'' This good old custom is still preserved in some of the 
city churches in London (St Dionys. Backchurch, for example), 
where wine and biscuits are liberally provided in the vestry 
every Sunday for the officiating clergyman. When the Lord 
Mayor and Lady Mayoress, and certain members of the Corpo- 
ration, attend in state, to hear some popular preacher, wine, 
cake, and biscuits are handed round, by direction of the church- 
wardens, to all who have the enlrie of the vestry, at the conclu- 
sion of tho morning service, whilst the amount of the collection 
is being ascertained. 



PRESBYTERIAN PARITY. 

AITLAND, the Jacobite historian of Edinburgh, relates 
with infinite zest the following anecdote of the Rev. 
Robert Bruce, the zealous Presbyterian minister who 
boldly bearded King James I.:— "1589, August 15. — Robert 
Bruce, one of the four ministers of Edinburgh, threatening to 
leave the town " (the reason, from what follows, may be easily 
guessed at), " great endeavours were used to prevent his going ; 
but none, it seems, so prevalent as that of the increase of his 
stipend to one thousand merks, which the good man was gra- 
ciously pleased to accept, though it only amounted to one hun- 
dred and forty merks more than all the stipends of the other 
three ministers." 

A FOPPISH DEAN. 

pCHARD CORBET, Dean of Christchurch, elected 
Bishop of Oxford in 1628, translated to Norwich in 
1632, and who died in 1635, appears, to judge from the 

following epigram, to have indulged in a certain amount of 

foppery in his younger days : — 
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" A reverend Dean, 

With a starch'd band clean. 
Did ^each before the king; 

A ring was espied 

To his band to be tied, 
O that was a pretty thing^ 

It was that, no doubt. 

Which first put him out, 
That he knew not what was next ; 

For to all who were there, 

It did plainly appear 
He handled it more than his text," 



CHURCH-GOING. 

|N old man, who for years walked every Sunday from 
Newhaven to Edinburgh to attend the late Dr Jones's 
church, was one day complimented by that venerable 
clergyman for the regularity of his appearance in church. The 
old man unconsciously evinced how little he deserved the com- 
pliment by this reply : "'Deed, sir, it*s very true ; but, aboon a', 
I like to hear the jingling o' the bells and see a' the braw folks." 



PATTEN'S HONESTY. 

■MONG the good qualities the Rev. Mr Patten had to 
boast of, that of a good paymaster was not included ; 
on the contrary, fame spoke so unfavourably of him, 
respecting this article, that none of the Canterbury tradesmen 
(he was curate of Whitstable) would let him have a single article 
of goods, without first depositing the ready money for it. Under 
this predicament, his wig had long passed through the medium 
of straight hair to the state of curling negatively or inwards ; 
in plain terms, it was reduced to the condition of being only fit 
for a scare-crow. But how to get another was the difficulty : 
he had not the money, and Christian faith was wanting. 
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In this extremity, he accidentally heard of a new peruke-maker 
from London, who had lately settled in the High Street. To 
him he went a little before dinner-time, and bespoke a full cauli- 
flower wig. The barber, struck with the reverent appearance 
of his new customer, whose character had not yet reached his 
ears, gladly undertook to serve him ; and his dinner being 
ready, he respectfully begged the honour of the doctor's com- 
pany to partake of it, and afterwards introduced a large bowl of 
punch. Patten ate and drank heartily, and got into great good 
humour. When the bowl was empty, the barber would have 
proceeded to business, and produced his measures ; but Patten 
cut him short, and greatly surprised him, by saying, he need not 
trouble himself to measure him : he would get his wig elsewhere. 
The barber, fearing he had taken offence at something that had 
passed at table, humbly begged pardon if he had been wanting 
in respect, protesting it was unintentional, and contrary to his 
meaning. " No, no, sir," answered Patten ; " it is nothing of 
that. Look you, I find you are an honest, generous fellow ; it 
would be a pity to take you in. I should never have paid you 
for the wig j I will, therefore, get it elsewhere." 



ST PAUL'S, A PAWNBROKING ESTABLISHMENT. 

N 1 361, Michael de Northburgh, Bishop of London, 
bequeathed a sum of a thousand marks to be placed in 
a chest in the treasury of the cathedral, to form a fund 
for loans upon pledges, but without interest. H e further directed 
that, if in any case at the year's end, the sums borrowed were not 
repaid, then the preacher at St Paul's Cross should, after his 
sermon, declare that the pledge would be sold within fourteen 
days, if not forthwith redeemed. The good bishop, by the by, 
did not contemplate benefiting the lower orders of his country- 
men only by this judicious charity. It was provided that, while 
a poor layman might borrow to the extent of ten pounds from 
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the fund, the dean or any of the principal canons of the cathe- 
dral might have a loan of twice that sum ; a citizen or nobleman 
one to the same amount ; and the bishop of the diocese one of 
forty, or even of nearly fifty pounds. 




MYSTICAL SPEAKING. 

PREACHER of the name of Ker, on being inducted 
into a church in Teviotdale, told the people the relation 
that was to be between him and them in the following 
words : — " Sirs, I am come to be your shepherd, and you must 
be my sheep, and the Bible will be my tar-bottle, for I will 
mark you with it ; " and laying his hand on the clerk or pre- 
centor's head, he said : " Andrew, you shall be my dog." — 
" The sorrow a bit of your dog will I be," said Andrew. — " O 
Andrew, you don't understand me ; I speak mystically," said 
the preacher. — " Yea, but you speak mischievously," said 
Andrew. 



DR WATTS. 




R ISAAC WATTS was remarkable for his vivacity in 
conversation, although he was never forward in dis- 
playing it. Being one day in a coffee-room with some 
friends, he overheard a gentleman say, " What, is that the great 
Dr Watts ? " The doctor, who was of low stature, turned sud- 
denly round, and, with great good humour, repeated a verse 
from one of his lyric poems, which produced a silent admiration 
of his modesty and talents : — 

** Were I so tall to reach the pole, 
Or mete the ocean with my spaiii 
I must be measured by my soul ; 
The mind 's the standard of the maii." 
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PREFERMENT. 

MONG the daily inquirers after the health of an aged 
Bishop of Durham during his indisposition, no one was 
more sedulously punctual than the Bishop of Exeter ; 
and the invalid seemed to think that other motives than that 
of anxious kindness might contribute to this solicitude. One 
morning, he ordered the messenger to be shown into the room, 
and thus addressed him : " Be so good as to present my com- 
pliments to my lord bishop, and tell him that I am better, much 
better ; but that the Bishop of Worcester has got a sore throat, 
arising from a bad cold, if that will do T 



PITHY APPEAL. 

CERTAIN reverend gentleman in London, having to 
preach a charity sermon, said nothing on the subject 
until the sermon was ended. He then told the congre- 
gation that this was a mere matter of business, and as such he 
would talk of it. They knew as well as he that they had certain 
poor to provide for, who looked to their purses. He then 
merely read the text — " He that giveth to the poor lendeth to 
the Lord" — and added, " If you approve of your security, down 
with your money." 



REV. MR SHIRRA'S FIGURATIVE PREACHING. 

T Kinghorn and other Scotch ferries it was formerly the 
practice of the boatmen whose turn it was to sail, to 
call the loungers and passengers from their potations 
and lurking-places by bawling through the village — " The boat, 
aho ! to Leith, aho ! " One day Mr Shirra was preaching in the 
Burgher tent at Kinghorn, on a fast-day, and observing some 
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boatmen and passengers proceeding to Pettycur, stopped short 
in his discourse, and addressed them with an energy peculiar 
to himself : " Boatmen, aho ! ** The boatmen and attendants 
stopped, and the reverend addressed them as follows : — 

" Boatmen, you cry, * The boat, aho I to Leith, aho 1 ' We 
cry, Sal-va-ti-on, aho ! to Heaven, aho ! You sail aneath 
Skipper Gallowa, there ; we sail aneath Christ I We hae 
Christ for oor skipper, the Holy Spirit for oor pilot, an' God 
himsel' at the helm ! Your boat, let me tell ye, is but a bit fir 
deal frae Norwa ; the keel o' oor boat was laid in Bethlehem, 
built in Judea, rigged in Jerusalem, launched on Mount Calvary. 
We hae the cross o' Christ for a helm, a cedar o' Lebanon for 
a mast, an' the redemption o' mankind for a freight. Your 
voyage under your earthly skipper, short as it is, may end in 
shipwreck and disaster ; but oor voyage, lang as it may be, wi' 
Christ for oor skipper, will end in everlasting joy an' glory 
onspeakable ! Slip awa' noo, for time an' tide will nae man 
bide ; but mind what I Ve said t 'ye — dinna swear, nor tak' the 
holy name o' God in vain, as ye wont to do, an' I'll pray for ye." 



LAUD'S DYING PUN. 

|HIS unfortunate prelate was never accused of levity in 
his parting moments, but there was something like a 
play upon words in the last sentences he uttered. 
Turning to approach the block, but finding the way obstructed 
by people who had placed themselves upon the scaffold, he 
begged them to let him " have room to die." Being close to 
the block, he took off his doublet, and seeing through the chinks 
of the boards that some people had got under the scaffold, about 
the very spot where the block was placed, he called to the officer 
to stop the chinks, or to remove these people thence, saying, "it 
was no part of his desire that his blood should fall upon the 
heads of the people." 
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BISHOP GODWIN'S LADY. 

N 1584 the bishopric of Wells was given to Godwin by 
Queen Elizabeth, he being then sixty-seven years of age. 
This prelate was much in favour with her Majesty, but 
got into disgrace by a second marriage with a widow, which was 
bruited in the Queen's ears as " a match of the devil's making, 
being done for covetousness and not for comfort." Fuller says : 
" Being infirm with age, and diseased with the gout, he was ne- 
cessitated for a nurse to marry a second wife, a matron of years 
proportionable to himself; but this was. by his court enemies 
represented to the Queen to his great disgrace — yea, they tra- 
duced him to have married a girl of under twenty years of age, 
until the good Earl of Bedford, casually present at such dis- 
courje — * Madam,' said he to her Majesty, * I know not how 
much the woman is above twenty ; but I know a son of hers is 
but a little under forty,' " 



"COCKS OF THE ALMIGHTY.'' 

[ECKMAN says that as the cock roused St Peter, so it was 
held an ecclesiastical duty "to call the people to re- 
pentance, or at least to church ; " and, therefore, " in 

the ages of ignorance the clergy frequently called themselves 

the cocks of the Almighty." 



A CLERICAL MISER. 

|HE Rev. Morgan Jones, who died circa 1827, was for 
forty-three years curate of Blewbury, in Berkshire, 
during the whole of which period one and the same 
bat and coat served him for every-day dress. The brim of this 
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hat on one side having been worn quite off to the crown, he one 
day fortunately found another old hat on a scarecrow. This 
prize was immediately secured, and with the help of some tar- 
twine, his beloved old hat was quickly repaired with cuttings 
from the scarecrow head-cover, though that had once been a 
black hat, and the reverend's own a russet brown. Whenever 
his coat was rent or torn, it was tacked together with his own 
hands with pieces cut off from the tail, until at last the coat was 
reduced to a jacket, stuck about with patches of his own applying. 
He always wore the same pair of stockings and shirt ; they 
were washed once or twice in three months. The stockings 
had so often been mended, that there scarcely remained a 
vestige of the original worsted. The solitary shirt was repaired 
on the same principle as the coat, by cutting off the tail, until 
at last it became too short to reach down his small clothes. In 
this emergency he fortunately found in one of his drawers the 
top part of a frilled shirt, which had probably lain by ever since 
the more gay days of his youth. This, with his usual sagacity, 
he tacked on to the tail of the old one, with the frill downwards, 
and thus wore it for many years. At first he never wore this 
extraordinary costume before strangers, but latterly his memory 
became impaired, and he was more than once seen performing 
the burial service dressed in this ludicrous manner, with scarcely 
a button on any part of his clothes, which were tied together 
with bits of string. 

His diet consisted in bread, bacon, and tea ; half a quartern 
loaf was sometimes eked out over more than a week, so that in 
five weeks he had sometimes no more than four half quarterns. 
For the last fifteen years before he left the parish, there was 
never within his doors any kind of spirits, beer, butcher's meat, 
sugar, lard, butter, cheese, or milk, though he was very fond 
of all these when they came free of expense. However cold 
the weather he seldom had a fire, except on Sundays, when he 
cooked his bacon and made his tea. Though his woodhouse 
was crammed with coal, he could not prevail upon himself to 
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use it, but was in the habit of rambling about the churchyard 
to pick up bits of sticks, and in very cold weather would warm 
his shivering limbs at the fires of his neighbours. The whole 
expense of his house did not amount to half a crown a week for 
the last twenty years, and as the fees exceeded that sum, he 
always saved fhe whole of his stipend, which was ;^50 per 
annum. This sum, with about ;^30, the rent of two small 
estates left by some relation, was for forty years annually placed 
in Messrs Child & Co.'s bank, and must in the end have 
amounted to no inconsiderable sum. 

As he generally retired to bed at sunset, in order to save the 
expense of a candle, he was always an early riser, and, notwith- 
standing his penurious style of living, enjoyed such an excellent 
health, that for the long space of forty-three years, he omitted 
preaching only two Sundays. With his own hand he composed 
upwards of one thousand sermons ; many of these were written 
on the back of old marriage licences, or across letters, as it 
would have been sudden death to him to purchase paper. The 
expense of a penny for the postage of a letter has been known 
to deprive him of a night's rest, and yet at times he could part 
with pounds without grieving. He was a regular and liberal 
subscriber to the Bible, missionary, and other societies, for the 
propagation of the gospel, and the conversion of the Jews, and 
more than once he was generous enough to give a pound or 
two to assist a distressed fellow-creature. 



REV. MR WILSON'S "MAN IN THE MOON." 

HE Rev. Mr Wilson, curate of Halton Gill, near Skipton, 
Yorkshire, in the last century wrote a tract entitled 
" The Man in the Moon," which was seriously intended 
to convey the knowledge of astronomy in the following strange 
vehicle : — A cobbler, Israel Jobson by name, is supposed to 
ascend first to the top of Pennigant ; and thence, as a second 
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stage, equally practicable, to the moon, after which he makes 
the grand tour of the whole solar system. From this trip, how- 
ever, the excursionist brings back little information which he 
might not have obtained upon earth, excepting that the inhabit- 
ants of one of the planets, I forget which, are made of " pot- 
metal." This curious little work, full of other extravagancies 
of the same kind, is rarely to be met with, having been zealously 
bought up by his family. 

DR BELL'S SHREWISH WIFE. 

HE Rev. Dr Andrew Bell, the originator of the Madras 
system of education, being a holder of rich livings, 
was able, by the aid of penurious habits, to realise a 
large fortune, all of which, viz., ;^ 120,000 three per cent, consols, 
he devoted, at his death in 1832, to found an extensive estab- 
lishment for juvenile education in his native city of St Andrews. 
** Most men," says De Quinccy, " have their enemies and calum- 
niators ; Dr Bell had his^ who happened, rather indecorously, to 
be his wife, from whom he was divorced a mensa et thoro. This 
legal separation did not prevent the lady from persecuting the 
unhappy doctor with everlasting letters, indorsed outside with 
records of her enmity and spite. Sometimes she addressed her 
epistles thus : * To that supreme of rogues, who looks the hang- 
dog that he is. Doctor (such a Doctor !) Andrew Bell.' Or 
again : * To the ape of apes, and the knave of knaves, who is 
recorded once to have paid a debt — ^but a small one, you may 
be sure, it was that he selected for this wonderful experiment — 
in fact it was 4^d. Had it been on the other side of 6d., he 
must have died before he could have achieved so dreadful a 
sacrifice,' And in this manner, for years, she ingeniously varied 
the style of her abuse, though the chance bearer of the letters 
to the doctor would naturally suppose an extra portion of mad- 
ness in the writer, rather than an extra portion of knavery in 
the reverend receiver.*' 
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TWO OF THE FATHERS ON FALSE HAIR, 

[jERTULLIAN says, "If you will not fling away your 
false hair, as hateful to Heaven, cannot I make it hate- 
ful to yourselves, by reminding you that the false hair 
you wear may have come, not only from a criminal, but from a 
very dirty head ; perhaps from the head of one already damned?" 
This was a very hard hit indeed ; but it was not nearly so clever 
a stroke at wigs, chignons, and false tresses as that dealt by 
Clemens of Alexandria. The latter informed the astounded 
wig-wearers, when they knelt at church to receive the blessing, 
that they must be good enough to recollect that the benediction 
remained on the wig, and did not pass through to the wearer 1 
This was a stumbling-block to the people ; many of whom, 
however, retained the peruke, and took their chance as to the 
percolating through it of the benediction. The mediaeval 
preachers and theologians affected to discover the first denun- 
ciation of false hair in a passage in the third chapter of Isaiah, 
which is thus rendered in the Vulgate : " Decalabit Dominus 
verticem filiarum Sion, et Dominus crinem earum nudabit ;^* 
which was translated as follows : " The Lord will pluck the hair 
from the heads of the daughters of Sion, and will expose their 
periwigs." 

SHUTE BARRINGTON. 

I HIS venerable Bishop of Durham died in 1826, at the 
great age of ninety-two, having exercised episcopal 
functions for fifty-seven years. His charity was illim- 
ited, and fully one hundred thousand pounds of the bishop's 
money passed through the hands of one gentleman alone, for 
the relief of distress and misery. A military friend of Mrs 
Barrington, being in want of an income, applied to the bishop, 
with a view to becoming a clergyman, thinking that his lordship 
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might be enabled to provide for him. The worthy prelate asked 
how much income he required ; to which the gentleman replied 
that " five hundred a year would make him a happy man ! " — 
"You shall have it," said the bishop ; " but not out of the patri- 
mony of the Church. I will not deprive a worthy and regular 
divine to provide for a necessitous relation. You shall have the 
sum you mention yearly out of my own pocket." 



UNBELIEF. 

|N the correspondence of the Rev. John Campbell, a 
serious friend, Mr Ritchie, writing to him, says : " We 
must watch against unbelief. One day, whilst I was a 
boy, my mother heard me weeping in my room at prayer. She 
asked me, why ? I said : * The Lord will not give me a new 
heart.' She answered : * Dinna fear that ; turn to Ezekiel 
xxxvi. 26.' — * Ay, but,' said I, * it is no said there that He will 
give it to Jock Ritchie.' " 



THE REV. DR HOWARD. 

I HIS clerical wit was chaplain to Princess Augusta, 
Princess - dowager of Wales, and mother of George 
III. He was also rector of St George's, South wark. 
Delighting much in the good things of this world, he so far 
indulged his hunger and thirst after delicacies, that he found 
himself much in arrear to many of his trading parishioners. 
Fortunately for himself, he lived within the rules of the King's 
Bench, which shielded him from the rude intrusion of clamorous 
creditors. The doctor, however, was a man of humour, and 
frequently hit upon expedients to keep them in good temper. 
He once pfeached a sermon from the following text : " Have 
patience, and I will pay you aU." He expatiated at great length 
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on the virtue and advantage of patience, " And now, my bre- 
thren," said he, " I am come to the second part of my discourse, 
which is, And I will pay you all; but that I shall defer to a future 
opportunityP 



QUESTION FOR QUESTION. 

CLERGYMAN being engaged in catechising a number 
of his parishioners, asked a man, '* How many years did 
the children of Israel sojourn in the wilderness ?** To 
which he replied, " Forty. But can you tell me, sir," said the 
catechumen, " how many knives the children of Israel brought 
back with them from Babylon to Jerusalem ? " The clergyman 
paused and pondered, but could give no answer. " Well," said 
the man, " they just brought back twenty-nine knives ; you will 
find it stated in Ezra i. 9.'' 



REV. DANIEL BURGESS'S HUMOUR, 

HIS popular dissenting divire was a remarkable instance 
of the extreme length to which pulpit waggery may be 
carried in England without injury to the clerical char- 
acter. His piety and learning were unquestionable, but these 
were strangely mixed up with a species of humour and buffoonery, 
that gained him not only universal notoriety, but made him a 
prodigious favourite with " the million." As a preacher he be- 
came soon as celebrated as Hugh Peters. The jests of that 
puritanical saint were collected and published after his death in 
a small volume : those of Burgess, if collected, would have 
formed a cyclopaedia of wit and facetiae. His propensity to 
punning was uncontrollable, and often excited the mirth of his 
congregations. A specimen of his peculiar humour is recorded 
as follows ;— Observing but a small congregation assembled 
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one day, he suddenly roared out, " Fire ! Fire ! Fire ! " The 
astonished and frightened congregation instantly exclaimed, 
" Where ? Where ? Where ?**— "In hell," shouted the preacher, 
" to bum such wretches as regard not the glad tidings of the 
gospel." 

PULPIT HOUR-GLASSES. 

|REVIOUS to the Reformation, pulpit discourses appear 
to have been generally characterised by brevity. Many 
of St Austin's might be easily delivered in ten minutes, 
nor was it usual in the church to devote more than half an hour 
to the most persuasive eloquence. But from the days of Luther 
the length of sermons increased, until the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, when the Puritan preachers inflicted discourses 
of two hours or more in duration on their hearers. To regulate 
these enthusiastic talkers, hour-glasses were placed on the desks 
of their pulpits — some churches being provided with half-hour 
glasses also ; and we may imagine the anxiety with which the 
clerk would regard the choice made. by the parson, as upon 
it would depend the length of his attendance. Sir Roger 
L'Estrange tells an amusing story of a parish-clerk who had 
sat patiently under a preacher "till he was t"hree quarters 
through his second glass," and the auditory had slowly with- 
drawn, tired out by his prosing. The clerk then arose at a con- 
venient pause in the sermon, and calmly requested, " when he 
had done," if he would be pleased to close the church-door, 
" and push the key under it, as himself and the few that re- 
mained were about to retire," 

Many humorous stories originated from the use of the pulpit 
hour-glass. There is a print of Hugh Peters preaching, holding 
up the hour-glass as he utters the words, " I know you are good 
fellows, so let's have another glass." A similar story is told of 
the Rev. Daniel Burgess. That celebrated Nonconformist was 
at one time declaiming with great vehemence against the sin of 
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drunkenness, and in his ardour had fairly allowed the hour-glass 
to run out before bringing his discourse to a conclusion. Unable 
to arrest himself in the midst of his eloquence, he reversed the 
monitory horologe, and exclaimed, " Brethren, I have somewhat 
more to say on the nature and consequences of drunkenness, 
so leVs have the other glass — and then/" — the usual phrase 
adopted by topers at protracted sittings. 

The same phrase was also applied in a still more piquant 
manner by a Scotch divine, who was entertained at the table 
of one of the Earls of Airly. The glass circulated, perhaps, too 
freely ; and whenever the minister attempted to rise, his lord- 
ship prevented him, saying : " Another glass — and then I " 
The next day, this reverend gentleman having to preach before 
the commissioner, he selected as his text : " The wicked shall 
be punished, and right airly I " Inspired by the subject, he was 
by no means sparing of his oratory, and the hour-glass was dis- 
regarded, although he was repeatedly warned by the precentor, 
who, in common with Lord Airly, thought the discourse rather 
lengthy. But the latter soon knew why he was thus punished 
by the reverend gentleman, whenever he turned up the hour- 
glass, exclaiming : " Another glass — ^and then 1 " 



LENGTH OF LIFE WITHOUT EXERCISE. 

|HE Rev. William Davies, rector of Staunton-upon-Wye, 
and vicar of All Saints, Hereford, died in 1790, aged 
105. The life of this gentleman displays one of the 
most extraordinary instances of departure from all those rules 
of temperance and exercise, which so much influence the lives 
of the mass of mankind, that is probably to be found in the 
whole records of longevity. During the last thirty-five years of 
his life, he never used any other exercise than that of just slip- 
ping his feet, one before the other, from room to room ; and 
they nevtr after that time were raised but to go up or down 
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stairs— a task, however, to which he seldom subjected himself. 
His breakfast was hearty, consisting of hot rolls well buttered, 
with a plentiful supply of tea or coffee. His dinner was sub- 
stantial, and frequently consisted of a variety of dishes. At 
supper, he generally ate hot roast-meat, and always drank wine, 
though never to excess. Though nearly blind for a number of 
years, he was always cheerful in his manners and entertaining 
in his conversation, and was much beloved by all who knew 
him. He had neither gout, stone, paralysis, rheumatism, deaf- 
ness, nor any of those disagreeable infirmities which mostly 
attend old age ; but died peaceably in the full possession of all 
his faculties, mental and corporeal, save his eyesight. Like 
most long livers, he was very short of stature. 



BLESSINGS OF THE REFORMATION. 

[FTERthe Reformation, Neil Ramsay, Laird of Dalhousie, 
having been at a preaching with the Regent Moray, 
was demanded how he liked the sermon ? " Passing 
well," said he. " Purgatory he has altogether done away with ; 
if to-morrow he will do away with hell, I will give him half the 
lands of Dalhousie." 





GILDED BEARDS. 

I HERE was a French Bible, printed at Paris in 1538 by 
Anthony Bonnemere, wherein is related " that the ashes 
of the golden calf, which Moses caused to be burnt, and 
mixed with the water that was drunk by the Israelites, stuck to 
the beards of such as had fallen down before it ; by which they 
appeared with gilt beards, as a peculiar mark to distinguish 
those which had worshipped the calf." This idle story is 
actually interwoven with the thirty-second chapter of Exodus, 
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and Bonnemere says in his preface, this French Bible was printed 
in 1495, at the request of the most Christian Majesty Charles 
VIII. ; and declares further, that the French translator "has 
added nothing but the genuine truths, according to the express 
terms of the Latin Bible, nor omitted anything but what was 
improper to be translated ! " so that we are to look upon this 
fiction of the gilded beards as matter of fact Another story of 
the same force is inserted in the chapter above mentioned, viz., 
that, " upon Hur refusing to make gods for the Israelites, they 
spat upon him in such abundance, that they quite stifled him." 



DISINTERESTED, VERY. 

MET," says Lord Eldon in his "Anecdote Book," "a 
prelate, who was at that time bishop of a see not very 
richly endowed, coming out of his Majesty George 
the Third's closet at Buckingham House, as I was going into 
it. The King asked me if I did not very much like sincerity ? 
I answered, * Yes, sir.' — * So does that prelate,' says the King, 
* for he has just assured me that he is perfectly content with his 
present preferment : he should wish, indeed, he said, to have 
Salisbury instead of it, but he added that he so wished for no 
other reason whatever, but merely that he might have the hon- 
our of giving me a breakfast in my way to Weymouth. Can 
you,' he added, * believe that, though a bishop says it? / 
can't' " 

DR HOWARD'S ACQUAINTANCE. 

I HE Rev. Dr Howard, when collecting a brief with the 
parish officers of St George's, called, among the rest of 
the inhabitants, on a grocer with whom he had a run- 
ning account. As he was always in arrear with bis trades- 
people, the reverend gentleman, to prevent being first asked for 
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a settlement, inquired if he was not some trifle in the grocer's 
debt On reference to the ledger, there appeared a balance of 
seventeen shillings in favour of the shopkeeper. The doctor 
had recourse to his pocket, and pulled out some halfpence, a 
little silver, and a guinea ; the grocer, eyeing the latter with a 
degree of surprise, exclaimed : " Good heavens, sir, you have 
got a stranger there ! " — " Indeed, I have, Mr Brown," replied 
the wit, returning the guinea into his pocket, " and before we 
part we shall be better acquaintedP 



PEDANTRY AND PUNS. 

|R COLLINS and Dr Field, being to dispute before King 
James I., promised each other to lay aside all extrava- 
gances of wit and punning, and to buckle to a serious 
argumentation. But they soon broke their agreement, for Field 
thus began : " Sic disputas, Collendissime Collins^'* and Collins 
replied, " Sic disputas, Ager Colende" This Richard Field, 
prebendary of Windsor and Dean of Gloucester, was considered 
one of the best disputants in Oxford. When James I. heard 
him preach for the first time he said, " This is a Field for God 
to dwell in : " so that Collins had a royal precedent for his pun. 
Nor could old Fuller let pass such a tempting occasion to pun; 
consequently, speaking about Field, he describes him as " one 
whose memory smelleth like 2i field the Lord hath blessed." 



SERMONS NOT TO BE HURRIED. 

jHE Bishop of Exeter some twenty years ago pronounced 
against extempore preaching. Deans of former times 
wrote their sermons over and over again. Mr Homer 
says : — " The editor of * Massillon's Lent Sermons ' regards it as 
a prodigy that he finished a discourse in so short a time as ten 
or twelve days. This eminent preacher sometimes re-wrote a 
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single sennon fifteen or even twenty times. A distinguished 
scholar in our own land re-wrote the most useful of his sermons 
thirteen or fourteen times, and laboured in connexion with a 
literary friend two whole days on as many sentences. Another 
divine, who has been called the prince of our pulpit orators, 
spent a fortnight on a single discourse, which eventually accom- 
plished more good than four thousand sermons written by other 
pastors at the rate of two a week. On the blank leaf of one of 
Dr Griffin's manuscripts, it appeared that his discourse had 
been preached ninety times. Thus it had been touched and re- 
touched, reviewed and re-written, till, so far as the author's 
power availed, it was perfected." 



QUAKER PREACHING. 

EWEL, who is more generally known by his Dutch and 
English Dictionary than as an English writer, was the 
grandson of a Brownist who emigrated from Kidder- 
minster and settled in Utrecht, at Holland. His mother, Judith 
Tinspenning, visited England, and was much esteemed there 
among the Quakers. He relates a curious anecdote of her : — 
" She was moved to speak at the meeting at Kingston, where 
William Caton interpreted for her. At another time, being at a 
meeting in London, and he not present, and finding herself 
stirred up to declare the loving-kindness of the Lord to those 
that feared Him, she desired one Peter Sy brands to be her inter- 
preter ; but he, though an honest man, yet not very fit for that 
service, one or more friends told her they were so sensible of the 
power by which she spoke, though they did not understand her 
words, yet they were edified by the life and power that accom- 
panied her speech, and therefore they little mattered the want 
of interpretation. And so she went on without any interpreter.'* 
The good Quaker relates this anecdote with perfect simplicity, 
and yet he thought church*music an abomination. 
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A GOOD EXPOSITION. 

|HE Archbishop of Canterbury, in the time of James I., 
had a house near Croydon, pleasantly situated, but so 
much surrounded by wood that the view from the high- 
way was completely intercepted. This the archbishop caused to 
be cut down. Not long after, the Lord Chancellor, Bacon, hap- 
pening to pass that way, he saw the house, and asked his man 
whose it was. The servant replied, " It is my Lord of Canter- 
bury's place." — " Impossible," replied Bacon, " for his seat is 
surrounded with wood." — " True, sir, so it was, but lately he 
has most of it ordered to be cut down." — " By my troth," an- 
swered Bacon, " his lordship has done like a good churchman, 
for before methought it was a very dark and obscure place, but 
now he has expounded and cleared it up wonderfully welL" 



A SHE-PREACHER. 

|HE late Robert Hall, the famous pulpit orator of Bristol^ 
was once asked by a friend, when seated in a confiden- 
tial chat in his study, " What do you think of Mr ?" 

— "Why, sir," replied Hall, " Mr is a remarkable man, a very 

remarkable man in his line ; mark me, I say in his line, sir." 
— "And, pray, sir, what may you consider to be his line?* 

— "Why," replied Hall, "Mr is a remarkable good she- 

preacher, sir, a j^.^-preacher, sir ; soft preaching is his line, sir.* 



READING SERMONS. 

I HE practice of reading sermons must not be unreservedly 
condemned. It is frequently more a matter of necessity 
than choice. Dr Sanderson, so well known for his 
" Cases of Conscience," had an extraordinary memory, but was 
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so bashful and timorous withal, that it was of no use in the de- 
livery of his sermons, which he was in a manner compelled to 
read. Dr Hammond, being once on a visit to him, laboured to 
persuade him to trust to his excellent memory and to give up 
the habit of reading. Sanderson promised to make the experi- 
ment ; and as he went to church on the Sunday following, put 
into Dr Hammond's hand the manuscript of the sermon he in- 
tended to deliver. It was a very short one, but before the doctor 
had gone through a third part of it, he became disordered, inco- 
herent, and almost incapable of finishing. On his return he said 
with much earnestness to Dr Hammond, "Good doctor, give me 
my sermon, and know, that neither you nor any man living shall 
ever persuade me to preach again without a book." Hammond 
replied, " Good doctor, be not angry ; for if I ever persuade you 
to preach again without book, I will give you leave to bum all 
those that I am master of." 

A worse issue of extempore preaching is given in the Recol- 
lections of Robert Hall. When Mr Hall was co-pastor of the 
Broadmead Church, Bristol, a member of his congregation, 

whom we will call W , told Mr Hall that he considered 

himself possessed of preaching talents, and begged him to for- 
ward his views of getting into the ministry. Notwithstanding 
many broad hints about his incapacity, this candidate for cleri- 
cal honours continued to pester Mr Hall about his pulpit call, 
until finally the latter appointed a time for him to give a speci- 
men of his preaching capabilities before the church. The can- 
didate at the appointed time took the minister's seat, and Mr 

Hall sat below. As soon as the hymn had been sung, W 

rose, and proceeded to give out his text, which was, '* Yea, doubt- 
less, and I count all things but loss,** &c. For a short time there 
was silence, and then the preacher commenced, " Yea, doubt- 
less;" another pause, and then again, "Yea, doubtless," was 
repeated. A very long pause ensued, and a third "Yea, doubt- 
less," slowly dropped from the lips of W . Now, thought 

the hearers, we shall have something else ; but once more the 
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preacher stammered out, " Yea — doubtless ; " and Hall, upable 
to bear it any longer, rose, and looking the unhappy wight full 

in the face, said, " Yea, doubtless, brother W , thou hadst 

better come down.'* Amidst the titterings of the congregation 
he left the pulpit, and to the day of his death " Yea, doubtless" 
was the name by which he was most generally known. 



DANGER OF SOCINIANISM. 

PERSON being described as "not very orthodox," 
** Oh," said the Rev. Sydney Smith, " accuse a man of 
being a Socinian, and it is all over with him ; for the 

country gentlemen all think it has something to do with 

poaching." 

BEARDED BISHOPS. 

[N many cathedrals of France, the capitulary statutes 
declared war against the beards of the prebendaries, ot 
rather considered them fair objects of taxation. The 
celebrated Duprat, Lord Chancellor in the reign of Francis I., 
was the adviser of this measure, and at the request of that king 
the Pope published a bull, by which he enjoined the clergy of 
France to shave their chins, authorising the king to levy a tax 
upon such of them as should wish to buy an exemption* The 
bishops and all the possessors of fat benefices soon paid the 
fine and saved their beards ; but the inferior clergy, not being 
rich enough to purchase the privilege, were obliged to deliver 
up to the razor the flowing honours of their chin. 

As soon, however, as Francis I. was dead, they had their 
revenge ijpon William Duprat, son to the chancellor. That 
gentleman was returning triumphant from the Council of Trent, 
where he had signalised himself by his eloquence, and proceed- 
ing to Clermont, to which see he had been preferred by Henry 
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II. The new prelate had one of the finest and most bushy 
beards in the kingdom. It was on Easter Sunday that he had 
determined to make his public entry into his church, and cele- 
brate divine service in all the splendour of episcopal pomp. 
To his unspeakable astonishment he found the gate of the 
chancel shut against him ; and through this, for it was of open 
brass- work, he perceived three dignitaries of the chapter waiting 
to receive him, but in a manner which he did not relish. One 
held in his hand a razor, another a pair of scissors, and the 
third the book of the statutes of the church of Clermont, with 
finger pointed to two ominous words in one of the statutes 
— ^^ barbis tasis^^ In vain did the prelate remonstrate that, 
though he were willing to conform to the statutes, the sanctity 
of the Sabbath ought not to suffer them to cut off his beard on 
that day: the prebendaries were deaf to every objection, all 
they said was, " be shaved, or stay out." The prelate was as 
obstinate as they, and chose rather to retire than give up his 
beard ; and so much did he take to heart this disappointment, 
and the necessity in which he was of either losing his bishopric 
or his beard, that he fell ill, and died soon after. 

Duprat was not the only prelate who was opposed by his chap- 
ter on account of his beard. Antonio Caracciola was nominated 
about the same period to the see of Troyes, in Champagne ; 
but the chapter refused to receive him unless he had his chin 
shaved. This he declined to do, but at the same time found 
means not to lose his bishopric, for he had sufficient interest 
with the king to obtain a mandamus to the chapter to receive 
him with his beard. The mandamus, still extant, bears date 
November 28, 155 1. Five years after this, another hirsute 
bishop, John de Morvilliers, found himself in a similar predica- 
ment : the chapter of Orleans, to the bishopric of which city he 
had been promoted, would not receive him, till he should first 
let the barber qualify his chin to appear in the choir according 
to the statutes. He was permitted, however, by the chapter to 
be enthroned without being shaved, because he fortunately 
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carried a mandatory letter from the king, in which it was stated 
that the statutes must be dispensed with on this occasion, as 
his Majesty intended to employ the bishop in embassies in 
foreign countries, where he would be found wanting in dignity 
if he appeared without the majestic appendage of a flowing 
beard. 

TERRIFIC PREACHING. 

[R LEIFCHILD, the Nonconformist, in one of his ser- 
mons, at the close of a striking description of the alarm 
felt by the sinner at the approach of death, exclaimed 
in a wild tone : ** His friends rush to him — he is gone ! " Then,, 
with solenm impressiveness, the preacher added, " He is dead/" 
and at last in a voice that came on the ear like low thunder, he 
pronounced, "//> is damned/" Talfourd describes the effect 
as petrifying and withering ; it seemed as though he had actually 
witnessed, while he spoke, the passage of a soul into eternity 
and the sealing of its irrevocable doom. 



A PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATION. 

CAN'T bear," said Sydney Smith, " to be imprisoned 
in the true orthodox way in my pulpit, with my head 
just peeping above the desk. I like to look down 
upon my congiegation — to fire into them. The common people 
say I am a bould preacher^ for I like to have my arms free, and 
to thump the pulpit. A singular contretemps happened to me 
once, when, to effect this, I had ordered the clerk to pile up 
some hassocks for me to stand on. My text was, * We are per- 
plexed, but not in despair ; persecuted, but not forsaken ; cast 
down, but not destroyed.' I had scarcely uttered these words, 
and was preparing to illustrate them, when I did so practically, 
and in a way I had not at all anticipated. My fabric of has- 
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socks suddenly gave way; down I fell, and with difficulty 
prevented myself from being precipitated into the arms of my 
congregation, who, I must say, behaved very well, and recovered 
their gravity sooner than I could have expected." 



DR BLOMFIELD. 

|H£ following anecdote is related of this late Bishop of 
London, who died in 1857. It is told in different 
manners, but the point is the same. An unbeneficed 
clergyman found the prelate out in some quiet Swiss village, in 
which he was sojourning for his health. The bishop had, as he 
thought, secured perfect immunity from all such intrusion ; and, 
as he used to tell the story, he was annoyed at this invasion 
by a stranger, whose visit was connected with preferment. 
" Ah ! " remarked one of the bishop's hearers, " I suppose you 
felt obliged to see him." — " Not a bit of it," rejoined the bishop, 
gaily ; " I felt very much inclined to d him." 



REV. MR PAUL. 

|OME of the Scottish Presbyterian ministers have been 
as facetious as any others in their vocation in dealing 
with texts more or less appropriate to the occasion. 
None more facetious than the Rev. Hamilton Paul. When this 
minister was about to leave Ayr for Broughty, he preached a 
farewell sermon expressly addressed to the ladies, and his text, 
from the Acts of the Apostles, was, " All wept sore, and fell on 
Paul's neck and kissed him." Paul was always ready to have a 
gibe at the damsels. Near Portobello, there is a sea-bathing 
place named Joppa, and Paul's congregation was once thinned 
by the number of his female votaries who went thither. On the 
Sabbath after their wending, he preached from the text, " Send 
men to Joppa/* In a similar manner, he improved the occasion 
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of the mysterious disappearance of one of his parishioners, Moses 
Marshall, by selecting for his text the passage from Exodus xxiL, 
" As for this Moses, we wot not what is become of him." He 
once made serious proposals to a young lady, whose Christian 
name was Lydia. On this occasion the clerical wit took for his 
text : " And a certain woman, named Lydia, heard us ; whose 
heart the Lord opened, that she attended unto the things which 
were spoken of Paul" 




RELATIONSHIP. 

LUDICROUS mistake happened some time ago at a 
funeral The clergyman was reading the service, until 
he came to that part which says *' our deceased brother 
or sister^* without knowing whether the deceased was a male or 
a female. He turned round to one of the mourners, and asked 
whether it was a brother or a sister ? The man very innocently 
replied, "No relation at all, sir ; only an acquaintance." 




NOT SO FAST. 

[LTHOUGH this world is " a thorny waste,'' it seems some 
good men are not in a hurry to leave it. The Rev. John 
Skinner, of Linshart, Longside, while passing along a 
street in the village, was met by an old woman, who was in the 
habit of begging. As was her practice, she made a great solici- 
tation for a halfpenny. On feeling his pocket, Mr Skinner dis- 
covered that he had not a halfpenny, but was possessed of a 
penny-piece, which he handed to the woman. The sum being 
double what she expected, so excited her gratitude, that she 
exclaimed : " Lord bless you, sir, and may a' that's guid attend 
your bonny family ; and for yoursel', God sen' that ye may go 
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into the kingdom o' heaven this very night." " Mony thanks 
to you, Janet, for your good wishes," said Mr Skinner ; *'but you 
needna have been so very particular about the time ! " 




THE ELEVENTH COMMANDMENT. 

[RCHBISHOP USHER, when crossing the Channel from 
Ireland to this country, was wrecked on some part of 
the coast of Wales. On this disastrous occasion, after 
having reached the shore, he made the best of his way to the 
house of a clergyman, who resided not far from the spot on 
which he was cast. Without communicating his name or his 
exalted station, the archbishop introduced himself as a brother 
clergyman in distress, and stated the particulars of his misfor- 
tune. The Cambrian divine, suspecting his unknown visitor 
to be an impostor, gave him no very courteous reception, and 
having intimated his suspicions, said : " I daresay, you can't tell 
me how many commandments there are ? " — " There are eleven," 
replied the archbishop, very meekly. — " Repeat the eleventh," 
rejoined the other, " and I will relieve your distress." — " Then 
you will put the commandment in practice," answered the pri- 
mate : " A new commandment I give unto you, that you love 
one another." 



ASSURANCE AND INSURANCE. 

TERNE, who used his wife very ill, was one day talking 

to Garrick in a fine sentimental manner, in praise of 

conjugal love and fidelity. "The husband," said he, 

** who behaves unkindly to his wife, deserves to have his house 

burnt over his head." — " If you think so," said Garrick, " I hope 

your house is insured." 
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THE LESS OF TWO EVILS. 

|HE doctrine of purgatory was once disputed between the 
Bishop of Waterford and Father O'Leary. It is not 
likely that the former was convinced by the arguments 
of the latter, who, however, closed it very neatly by telling the 
bishop, " Your lordship may go farther and fare worse.** 



THE "LION SERMON.** 

N the church of St Catherine Cree, in Leadenhall Street, 
provision is made under the will of Sir John Gayre, a 
Turkey merchant of Aldgate, who was Lord Mayor in 
1647, for a sermon to be annually preached on the i6th of Oc- 
tober, in commemoration of the testator's happy deliverance 
from the jaws of a hungry lion, which he met in a desert as he 
was travelling in the Turkish dominions. The minister is to 
have twenty shillings for the sermon, the clerk two shillings and 
sixpence, the sexton one shilling, and the sum of £Z, i6s. 6d. is 
to be distributed among the necessitous inhabitants of the parish. 
A newspaper for October 19, 1805, gives the following account 
of the service which precedes the " Lion Sermon *' : — " Wednes- 
day the 1 6th was the day appointed for the celebration of the 
event above related. The church bell of St Catherine Cree 
tolled, as usual, for divine service, and when the congregation 
were assembled, the morning prayers were read. The first 
lesson for the day was appropriately taken from Daniel vi., 
where it is recorded that after the prophet was cast into the 
lions* den, the Lord shut their mouths, so that they did not hurt 
him. The verses of Psalm xxxiv., inferring that those who fear 
the Lord shall walk in safety, though hungry lions roar around 
them, was sung by the charity children. At the conclusion of 
the service, the rector of the parish pronounced what is aptly 
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called the * Lion Sermon,' taking for his text i Peter v. 8, ' Be 
sober, be vigilant, because your adversary, the devil, as a roar- 
ing lion, walketh about, seeking whom he may devour.' After 
descanting upon the necessity of giving heed to the admonitory 
counsel of the apostle, the. preacher concluded his discourse by 
representing the virtue, charity, piety, and unshaken constancy 
of Sir John Gayre, as examples every way worthy of imitation.*' 



A SCOTCH PRAYER. 

I HE following prayer was written about 1804, at a time 
when Britain was threatened with a French invasion, 
Napoleon having assumed full authority : — 

" God bless this house, and all that 's in this house, and all 
within twa miles ilka side this house. O bless the cow, and the 
meal, and the kail-yard, and the muckle toun o' Dumbarton. 

" O God ! bless the Scotch Greys that are lien' in Hamilton 
Barracks. They are brae chiels — they are not like the English 
whalps, that dash their foot against a stone, and damn the saul 
of the stone — as if a stone had a saul to be saved. 

" O build a strong deak [dyke] between us and the muckle 
French, but a far stranger one between us and the wild Irish. 

" O Lord ! preserve us frae a' witches and warlocks, and a' lang- 
nebbed beasties that gang threw the heather. 

" O Lord ! put a pair o' branks about the King o' France's 
neck — gie me the helter in my ain hand, that I may lead him 
about when I like : for thy name's sake. Amen«" 



EXTEMPORE PREACHING. 

|E would hardly expect Charles II. to have entertained 
any particular notion about the most proper mode to 
deliver a sermon, yet we would labour under a mistake, 
for the *' merry monarch " was strongly in favour of extempore 
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preaching, and very unwilling to listen to the delivery of a 
written sermon. This " slothful way of preaching," as the king 
called it, had arisen during the Civil Wars ; and Monmouth, in 
1674, when Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, in com- 
pliance with an order from the king, directed the following 
mandate to be addressed to that University : — 

"Vice- Chancellor and Gentlemen, — ^Whereas his Majesty is 
informed that the practice of reading sermons is generally taken 
up by the preachers before the University, and therefore con- 
tinues even before himself ; his Majesty hath commanded me 
to signify to you his pleasure that the said practice, which took 
its beginning from the disorders of the late times, be wholly laid 
aside, and that the said preachers deliver their sermons, both in 
Latin and English, by memory, without book, as being a way of 
preaching which his Majesty judgeth most agreeable to the 
use of foreign churches, to the custom of the University hereto- 
fore, and to the nature of that holy exercise ; and that his Ma- 
jesty's commands in these premises may be truly regarded and 
observed, his further pleasure is, that the names of all such 
ecclesiastical persons as shall continue the present supine and 
slothful way of preaching be from time to time signified to me, 
by the vice-chancellor for the time being, on pain of his Majesty's 
displeasure." 



DUPUYTREN AND THE PRIEST. 

-gdUPUYTREN,the most celebrated French surgeon of his 
^J day, was destitute of faith, and by his powerful mind 
and brusque hardihood, overcame the individuality of 
almost every one who approached him. One day a poor cur^^ 
from some village near Paris, called upon the surgeon. Dupuy- 
tren was struck with his manly beauty and noble presence, but 
examined, with his usual nonchalance, the patient's neck, dis- 
figured by a horrible cancer. " Avec cela il faut mouriri* said 
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the surgeon. — "So I thought,*' calmly replied the priest. "1 
expected the disease was fatal, and only came to you to please 
my parishioners.** He then unfolded a bit of paper, and took 
from it a five-franc piece, which he handed to Dupuytren, saying, 
" Pardon, sir, the little fee, for we are poor." The serene dignity 
and holy self-possession of this man, about to die in the prime 
of his life, impressed the stoical surgeon in spite of himself, 
though his manner betrayed neither surprise nor interest. Before 
the curd had descended half the stair-case, he was called back 
by a servant "If you choose to try an operation," said Dupuy- 
tren, " go to the H6tel Dieu; I will see you to-morrow." — ^**It 
is my duty to make use of all means of recovery,* replied the 
curS. " I will go." The next day, the surgeon cut away remorse- 
lessly at the priest's neck, laying bare tendons and arteries. It 
was before the days of chloroform ; and unsustained by any 
opiate, the poor priest suffered with uncomplaining heroism. 
He did not even wince. Dupuytren respected his courage ; and 
every day lingered longer at his bedside, when making the 
rounds of the hospital In a few weeks the patient was recovered. 
A year after the operation, he made his appearance in the saloon 
of the great professor, with a neat basket containing pears and 
chickens. " Sir," he said, " it is the anniversary of the day when 
your skill saved my life : accept this humble gift. The pears 
and chickens are better than you can find in Paris ; they are of 
my own raising." Each succeeding year, on the same day of 
the month, the honest priest brought his grateful offering. At 
ength Dupuytren was taken ill, and the physicians declared his 
heart diseased. He shut himself up with his favourite nephew, 
and refused to see his friends. One day, he wrote on a slip of 
paper, Le Medecin a besoin du cuH; and sent it to the village 
priest, who quickly obeyed the summons. He remained for 
hours in the dying surgeon's chamber ; and when he. came 
forth, tears were in his eyes, and Dupuytren was no more. How 
easy for the imagination to fill up this outline^ which is all that 
was vouchsafed to Parisian gossip. 
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BISHOP CORBET. 

|HE poems of this lively bishop, who in 1629 was raised 
to the see of Oxford, and in 1632 translated to that of 
Norwich, are amusing compositions, such as might have 
been expected from a man of genius, possessed of a superabund- 
ance of animal spirits. The latter quality appears to have 
drawn the bishop into some excesses, not altogether consistent 
with the gravity of his profession. After he was a doctor of 
divinity, being at a tavern in Abingdon, a ballad-singer came 
into the house, complaining that he could not dispose of his 
stock. The doctor, in a frolic, took off his gown, and, assuming 
the ballad-singer's leather jacket, went out into the street, where 
he soon drew around him a crowd of admiring purchasers. Per- 
haps he thought he could divest himself of his sacerdotal charac- 
ter with his habit ; for it seems that, on another occasion, he 
shut himself up in his well-stored cellar, with his chaplain, and, 
taking off his gown, exclaimed : " There goes the doctor ! " then 
throwing down his episcopal hood : " There goes the bishop ! " 
after which the night was devoted to Bacchus. Riding out one 
day with Dr Stubbins, who was extremely fat, the coach was 
overturned, and both fell into a ditch. The bishop, in giving an 
account of the accident, observed that Dr Stubbins was up to 
the elbows in the mud, and he himself was up to the elbows in 
Stubbins. 



DOGS RECEIVING CONSECRATED BREAD. 

ONE, in the preface to his pamphlet of the " Miraculous 
Host Tortured by the Jew at Paris,** affirms that the 
people of Brussels every year, on the anniversary' of St 
Hubert, patron of dogs, buy bread, with attestations signed by 
the magistrates, certifying that it has been consecrated by the 
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priest, and that they give every dog in Brussels this holy bread, 
to save him from distemper throughout the year. Subjoined is 
the translation of the document attached to the bread conse- 
crated and sold for the dogs in 1821 : — 

" I, the undersigned, declare to have blessed and to have 
touched the miraculous stole of the glorious St Hubert, Apostle 
of the Ardennes, with the rings, chaplets, medals, crosses, hearts, 
crucifixes, necklaces, ear-rings, little books, and other objects of 
devotion, relating to the pious confidence of the faithful in this 
great saint, which are sold by M^rie Joseph Potier, wife of 
Comelis Joseph, farrier, dwelling at Brussels." 

(In Latm^ 
" I testify to my reverend colleagues who may see these, 
that these objects have been blessed and hallowed by the 
contact of the miraculous stole, as stated above. 
•'Given at St Hubert, January 28, 1821. 

" V. Thome, 
" Vicar of the Church of St Hubert^ 

" Witnessed by the mayor, president of the council of the 
town of St Hubert, as legalisation of the signature of Mr 
Thome, above named, Vicar and Almoner of the Church 
of the great St Hubert. 

"St Hubert, January 28, 1821. 

" N. EVITMET." 

SINGULAR ADAPTATION. 

N one of the games played by Scotch boys, one of the 
party takes his station upon a large stone, block of 
wood, or other small eminence, with a handkerchief in 
his hand, and cries out as a defiance to his companions — 

" I, Willie Wastle, 
Stand in my castle. 
And a' the dogs in the toun 
•11 no ding WUlie Wastle doun." 
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They assail him, trying to drive him from his position, and any 
one who succeeds in this takes the vacated place, and seeks to 
maintain it in the same manner. Strange as it may appear, 
this i-hyme was once used in the pulpit by Mr William Veitch, 
a zealous Presbyterian clergyman, who had been persecuted 
under the Stuarts, but after the Revolution became a prominent 
minister under the new establishment. This gentleman, preach- 
ing one day at Linton, in Roxburghshire, it pleased him to make 
allusion to the late episcopal form of church government in 
the following singular adaptation : — " Our bishops," he said, 
" had for a long time thought themselves very secure, like — 

•Willie. WmicWasUe, 
I am in my castle ; 
A' the dogs in the toun 
Dare not ding me doun.* 

Yea, but there is a doggie in heaven that has dung them all 
down." 



SOMETHING LIKE A FEAST. 

|N the year 1470, says Fuller in his " Church History," 
George Nevill, brother to the great Earl of Warwick, 
the " King-maker,* at his instalment into the Arch- 
bishopric of York, gave a prodigious feast to all the nobility, 
most of the higher clergy, and many of the great gentry. The 
menu of this glorious " spread," inter aKa, contained : 330 tuns 
of ale, 104 tuns of wine, 80 fat oxen, 6 wild bulls, icx)4 wethers, 
300 hogs, 300 calves, 3000 geese, 3000 capons, 100 peacocks, 
2cx> cranes, 200 fowls, 2000 chickens, 4000 pigeons, 4000 rabbits, 
204 bitterns, 4000 ducks, 200 pheasants, 500 partridges, 4000 
woodcocks, 400 plovers, 100 curlews, 100 quails, 1000 egrets, 200 
roes, 400 bucks, does, and roebucks, 1506 hot venison pasties, 
4000 cold venison pasties, 1000 dishes of jelly tarts, 4000 dishes 
of plain jelly, 4000 cold custards, 3000 hot custards, 300 pikes, 
3CX) breams, 8 seals, and 4 porpoises. There were 1000 servants, 
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62 cooks, 515 kitcheners or cook's assistants. Such entertain- 
ments are a curious index to the manners of the age. " But/' 
continues honest Fuller, " seven years after the king seized on 
all the estate of this archbishop, and sent him over to Calais 
in France, where he was kept bound in extreme poverty. 
Justice thus punished his former prodigality." 



AN INCULPATORY EPITAPH. 

|HE following curious epitaph at West Allington, Devon, 
is deserving a place amongst these " Anecdotes of the 
Clergy," inasmuch as it appears to be a successful 
attempt in making a monumental stone both a memorial of the 
deceased, and also a means of reproving the slothfulness of the 
parish priest : — 

" Here lykth the Body op 

Daniel Jrffrey the Son of Mich 

AEL Jeffrey and Joan his Wife he 

WAS buried Ye 22 DAY OF SEPTEMBER 
X746 AND IN Ye x8TH YEAR OP HIS AGS. 

This Youth when in his sickness lay 

Did for the minister Send + that he would 

Come and With him pray + Tut he would no atend 

But When this young man Buried was 

The minister did him admit + he should be 

Caned into Church + that he might money geet 

By this you See what man will dwo + to geet 

Money if he can + who did refuse to come to 

Pray + by the Foresaid young man." 



ISRAELITES versus JACOBITES. 

R DANIEL BURGESS, the Dissenting minister, was 
of course in direct opposition to the celebrated fire- 
brand, Dr Sacheverell, and in the heat of party-strife he 
suffered from the violence of the High-Church mob. In the 
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burning of the Whig meeting-houses, that of Burgess did not 
escape. Hence probably the following pun : — When delivering 
a sermon one day, he asserted that the reason why the descend- 
ants of Jacob were called Israelites was, that God would not 
have his chosen people called Jacobites, 



TEMPLE AND THEATRE. 

|HE story of the Rev. Rowland Hill preaching against the 
first Surrey Theatre is very characteristic. The build- 
ing of his chapel in Blackfriars Road, was going on 
simultaneously with that of the theatre. In his sermon, he 
accordingly addressed his audience as follows : — " You have a 
race to run now between God and the devil ; the children of 
the last are making all possible haste in building him a temple, 
where he may receive the donations and worship of the children 
of vanity and sin ! Now is your time, therefore, to bestir your- 
selves in the cause of righteousness, and never let it be said 
but what God can outrun the devil ! " 



REV. DR HOWARD'S WIG. 

|ASSING by a peruke-maker's shop in Leicester Fields 
one day, the Rev. Dr Howard saw a canonical wig in 
the window, which took his fancy, and entering the 
shop he gave orders for one in the same imposing style and of 
the same colour. In order to obtain credit, he informed the 
master that he was rector of St George's, Southwark, and chap* 
lain to the Princess Dowager of Wales, which he really was. 
Happy in the acquisition of such a customer, the hairdresser 
finished the peruke with the utmost despatch ; but before he 
sent it home, he had heard some whispers about the reverend 
doctor which did not perfectly please him, and therefore 
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ordered his journeyman, whom he sent with the wig, not to 
deliver it without the money. " I have brought your wig, sir,** 
said the journeyman to his reverence. — "Very well; put it 
down." — " I can't, sir, without the money." — " Let me try it, 
however, to see whether it will fit me." This the man thought 
so reasonable a request that he consented to it. The conse^ 
quence was that the doctor ordered him instantly out of the 
room without the peruke, protesting that if he touched it after he 
had sold and delivered it, he would prosecute him for a robbery ; 
a regular transfer had been made, and it was now his property. 
Poor Strap was constrained to depart without payment. 



BURGESS AND THE CHEESE. 

|URGESS was much courted and caressed in private 
society, and a wide latitude was allowed even to his 
practical jokes. While dining one day with a gentle- 
man who occasionally attended his chapel, a huge Cheshire 
cheese was brought on the table uncut, and placed before the 
preacher. " Where shall I cut it ? " said he. " Anywhere you 
please, Mr Burgess," answered his host. Upon this, without 
more ado, Daniel handed it to the servant, desiring him to 
carry it to his house, and he would cut it at home. 



BISHOP BURNEPS BENEVOLENCE. 

NE of Bishop Burnet's parishioners, who was in execu- 
tion for a debt, applied to him for assistance. The 
bishop requested to know what would serve him and 
reinstate him in his trade. The man named the suhl Burnet 
instantly called his servant to give him it. " Sir," said he, " it 
is all we have in the house." — " Well, give it this poor man ; 
>^ou do not know the pleasure there is in making a man glad." 
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REV. ROBERT HALUS MARRIAGE. 

|HE history of this celebrated preacher's marriage was a 
very singular one. It has been related in a dozen 
different ways, but I believe the following account of it 
to be correct : — One day, whilst alighting at a friend's door for 
the purpose of dining with him, he was joked on his life of single 
blessedness. He said nothing, but whilst at table was observed 
to take particular notice of the servant girl who came in to 
replenish the fire. After dinner, as he was sitting alone in the 
study, the young woman again entered with the coal-scuttle, 
when Mr Hall, who in her eyes was scarcely less than a king, 
said to her, " Betty, do you love the Lord Jesus Christ ? " The 
girl replied that she hoped she did, taking the question merely 
as an accustomed one from a minister. To her utter surprise 
and consternation, however, Mr Hall immediately followed it 
up by falling on his knees, and exclaiming : " Then, Betty, you 
must love w^," and asked her to marry him. In her astonish- 
ment she ran away and told the family she believed Mr Hall 
had gone mad again (he had been once deranged). Her master, 
like herself, was surprised, and on his speaking with Mr Hall 
on the subject, the latter declared his intention of marrying the 
girl, who, he said, had taken his fancy by the manner in which 
she put the coals on. They were married and lived happily 
together. 

AN OUT-OF-THE-WAY REPROOF. 

|ING JAMES I., hunting one day in the North, a violent 
tempest burst loose, and a church being the nearest 
building, his Majesty took shelter there, and sat down 
in an obscure and low seat. The minister had just mounted the 
pulpit, and soon recognised the king, notwithstanding his plain 
hunting-costume. He commenced his sermon, however, and 
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went on with it logically and quietly, but at last, suddenly 
starting off at a tangent, he commenced to inveigh most vio- 
lently against the habit of swearing, and expatiated on this sub- 
ject till the end of his discourse. After the sermon was ended, 
the king had his dinner, to which he invited the minister, and 
when the bottle had circulated for a while : " Parson,** says the 
king, " why didst thou flee so from thy text ? ** — " If it please 
your Majesty," was the reply, " when you took the pains to come 
so far out of your way to hear me, I thought it very good man- 
ners for me to step a little out of my text to meet with your 
Majesty." — " By my saul, mon," exclaimed James, " and thou 
hast met with me so as never mon did." It will be remembered 
that James I. was notorious for cursing and swearing, in a man- 
ner almost verging on blasphemy. 




AUDIBLE APPROBATION. 

lORD DUDLEY was one of the most absent men in the 
world, and one day very nearly overset Sydney Smith's 
gravity in the pulpit. " He was sitting immediately 
under me," says Mr Smith, "apparently very attentive, when 
suddenly he took up his stick, as if he had been in the House 
of Commons, and energetically tapped on the ground, in appro- 
bation of what he had heard." 



SYDNEY SMITH'S SHYNESS. 

H ! I see, you are afraid of me," said the Rev. Sydney 
Smith one day, to a young lady who sat beside him 
at dinner. *• You crumble your bread, and that is an 
undeniable proof of shyness. I do it when I sit by the Bishop 
of LondoT), and with both hands when I sit by the Archbishop." 
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CURE FOR A TEE-TOTALLER. 

^HE parsonage-house in Langdale, Westmoreland, was 
formerly licensed as an alehouse, because it was so poor 
a living that the curate could not otherwise have sup- 
ported himself. Such cures were at one time by no means 
uncommon." 

ROBERT HALL'S MOUTH. 

[HIS reverend preacher had a very large mouth. He was 
as well aware of this as any one else, and one morning 
at a breakfast-party at Bristol, on the occasion of family 
prayers, a young minister, referring to a sermon about to be de- 
livered by the distinguished divine, prayed that the Lord would 
" open his mouth wider than ever." When they rose from their 
knees, Mr Hall said, " Well, sir, did you pray that my mouth 
might be opened wider ? It couldn't well be done, sir, unless it 
was slit from ear to ear, sir." 





CANT, FATHER AND SON. 

[NDREW CANT, the Presbyterian minister of the times 
of the Civil Wars, was so enthusiastic a Puritan, that 
his party gave him the title of an "Apostle of the 
Covenant." His son, Andrew, after distinguishing himself by 
Christmas and Thirtieth-of-January sermons, lived to become a 
nonjuring bishop, and is accused of being one of the chief 
authors of that scandalous work, "The Scotch Presbyterian 
Eloquence Displayed." The relative character of the sermons 
of father and son is described in an anecdote related by that ex- 
cellent scribbling-pedlar, Patrick Walker, who tells us that Mr 
John Semple, having heard " the old worthy Mr Andrew Cant 
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preach in the morning, and his son in the evening, and after 
supper, being desired to pray, had these singular expressions 
anent their sermons : ' Lord, we had a very good dish set before 
us this forenoon in a very homely dress ; and in the afternoon, 
wholesome food, but in a very airy, fine dress. Good Lord, 
pierce his heart with the compunction of a broken law, and 
fright him with the terror of the curses thereof. Good Lord, 
brod [prick] him, and let the wind out of him ; make him like 
his father, otherwise he will be a sad grief of heart to many.' " 



"IMPROVING." 

|N odd circumstance occurred at Rotherham," says 
Wesley, in his Journal, " during the morning preach- 
ing. It was well only serious people were present. 
An ass walked gravely in at the gate, came up to the door of 
the house, lifted up his head, and stood stock-still in a posture 
of deep attention." St Francis, who was accustomed to all sorts 
of congregations, would have preached to the ass, and the ass 
would have understood him, if there is any truth in hagiologic 
historians. Wesley did no such thing, but merely entered in 
his Journal the reflection — "Might not the dumb beast reprove 
many who have far less decency, and not much more under- 
standing ? ^' 

This application of the story is what in Methodist language 
would be called improving the ass. When any distinguished 
member of the connexion dies, the event is improved in the next 
sermon ; and this kind of improvement has been carried on so 
far, that a dissenting minister in Moorfields improved i}^^ battle 
of Trafalgar. A sailor, perhaps, may entertain doubts of this ; 
but here is the title of the discourse, faithfully transcribed from 
a copy preserved in the British Museum : "The Destruction of 
the Combined Fleets of France and Spain, illustrated and im- 
proved from a passage in the Revelations. A Sermon preached 
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at Worship Street, Moorfields, Dec. 5, 1805, by John Evans, 
A.M. * And the third part of the ships were destroyed/ Rev. 
viii. 9. Bella^ horrida Belial 




TIRED, OR FATIGUED? 

N old Fife gentleman had been to church at Elie, and 
listening to a young and somewhat bombastic preacher, 
who happened to be officiating for the Rev. Dr Milligan, 
then in the church. After service, meeting the doctor in a pas- 
sage, he introduced the young clergyman, who, on being asked 
by the old man how he did, complained of fatigue, and being very 
much ^^tiredP " Tired, did you say, my man ?" replied the old 
satirist, who was slightly deaf, " Lord, man ! if you 're half as 
tired as I am, I pity you." 



A BOLD SIMILE. 

E were all assembled," says Lady Holland, in her Me- 
moirs of her father, the Rev. Sydney Smith, " to look 
at a turtle that had been sent to the house of a friend, 
when a child of the party stooped down and began eagerly 
stroking the shell of the turtle. "Why are you doing that, 

B ?" said my father.—" Oh, to please the turtle."—" Why, 

child, you might as well stroke the dome of St Paul's to please 
the dean and chapter." 

PRECEDENCE. 

ORMERLY there were some livings the right to present 
to which was held alternately by the Lord Chancellor 
and the bishop of the diocese ; and no chancellor was 
more watchful not to be " done out of his turn " than Lord 
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Thurlow. He was once waited on by a bishop's secretary, with 
his lordship's compliments, and an expression of the prelate's 
belief that he had the right of presentation to one of these livings, 
just then vacant. " My compliments to his lordship,* growled 

Thurlow, " and tell him I '11 see him d d first, before he shall 

present ! " The secretary suggested that the message was not 
in a form in which he could communicate it to the bishop. 
" True ! " said the amenable and courteous chancellor ; " so 

give him my compliments, and tell him /'ll be d d firsts 

before he shall present ! *' 




BISHOPS TEMPORAL BARONS. 

N the year 1070, or, as others think, in 1086, William the 
Conqueror fully established the feudal tenures, and from 
that time the bishops, who had hitherto sat, in any great 
councils of the nation, by the right of prelacy or ecclesiastical 
dignity, being obliged to hold their lands as baronies, began to 
sit as barons, preceding the temporal barons by the sanctity of 
their function. Of this the fullest testimony is given in the 
Constitutions of Clarendon, passed in 1163, by which it is 
enacted that archbishops, bishops, and all others who hold of 
the king in capite^ shall be considered as possessing baronies, 
and be present at trials in the king's court. And soon after, in 
the year 1 165, when Archbishop Becket was condemned in par- 
liament to the forfeiture of all his goods and chattels, a contro- 
versy arising between the bishops and temporary barons concern- 
ing the office of passing sentence, which the barons endeavoured 
to impose upon the bishops, because the criminal was an eccle- 
siastic, one of the bishops made this reply : " This is not an 
ecclesiastic, but a secular trial We do not sit here as bishops, 
but as barons. You barons and we barons are equals (Pares) 
here." 
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REV. ALEXANDER KEITH. 

PPOSITE Curzon Chapel, May Fair, stood, in the reign 
of George II., a small chapel, the proprietor of which 
was the Rev. Alexander Keith, a man indifferent to all 
objects but money and notoriety, and altogether a disgrace to 
his cloth. Having subjected himself by his conduct to eccle- 
siastical censure, and subsequently, in 1742, to a public excom- 
munication, Keith, in return, excommunicated the Bishop of 
London ; Dr Andrews, the judge ; and Dr Trebeck, the rector 
of St George's, Hanover Square. Keith's principal occupation 
was the performance of marriages at a minute's notice, similar 
to the Fleet marriages. Of these, he is said to have performed 
as many as 6000 in one year, the busiest period of his trade being 
during the time the fair was held in the fields adjoining his chapel, 
and from which the locality derives its name. The -cunning 
with which this priest of Hymen contrived to advertise his traffic 
in connexion with a domestic bereavement, is most ingenious. 

" We are informed,'' says the Daily Advertiser^ January 23, 
1750, " that Mrs Keith's corpse was removed from her husband's 
house in May Fair, the middle of October last, to an apothecary's 
in South Audley Street, where she lies in a room hung with 
mourning, and is to continue there till Mr Keith can attend her 
funeral The way to Mr Keith's chapel is through Piccadilly, 
by the end of St James's Street, and down Clarges Street, and 
turn on the left The marriages (together with a license on a 
five-shilling stamp and certificate) are carried on for a guinea, as 
usual, any time till lour in the afternoon, by another regular 
clergyman, at Mr Keith's little chapel in May Fair, near Hyde 
Park Corner, opposite the great chapel [Curzon Chapel], and 
within ten yards of it. There is a porch at the door like a country 
church porch." 

In Walpole's letters occur some amusing gossip concerning 
this Keith. There we find the story of " Handsome Tracy," who 
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fell deeply in love at first sight, in St James's Park, with the pretty 
daughter of a butter-woman, of Craven Street. Tracy having 
vouched the purity of his intentions, was asked to dine with the 
family. " The mother," says Walpole, " borrowed some silver 
to buy a leg of mutton, and they kept the eager lover drinking 
till twelve at night, when a chosen committee waited on the 
faithful pair to the minister of May Fair. The doctor was in 
bed, and swore he would not get up to marry the king, but he 
had a brother over the way [Keith] who, perhaps, would, and 
who did." Of Keith's preaching, it is told that in his sermon 
on the death of Frederick, Prince of Wales, father of George 
III., he said : " He had no great parts, but he had great virtues 
— irideed, they degenerated into vices ; he was very generous, 
but I hear his generosity has ruined a good many people ; and 
then his condescension was such, that he kept very bad com* 
pany." And when Keith was told that the bishops would put a 
stop to his instantaneous marriages, he replied : " Well, let 
'em ; *' but he would be revenged, and buy two or three acres of 
ground, and " under-bury them all." 

In Keith's chapel, James, Duke of Hamilton, was married to 
the youngest of the beautiful Miss Gunnings. The duke fell in 
love with her at a masquerade, and determined to wed her in 
the spring. However, a short time afterwards, " being left alone 
with her," says Walpole, " while her mother and sister were at 
Bedford House, the duke found himself so impatient, that he 
sent for a parson. The doctor refused to perform the ceremony 
without license or ring : the duke swore he would send for the 
archbishop. At last they were married with a ring of the bed- 
curtain, at half an hour after twelve at night, at. May Fair 
Chapel." Within two years, in 1754, the Marriage Act put an 
end to Keith's vocation, and poverty ensued, for in 1758 the 
worthy parson died in the Fleet Prison. The records of the 
marriages celebrated by him are carefully preserved with the 
parish books of St George's, Hanover Square. They occupy 
three thick folio volumes closely written. 
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WHITFIELD AND THE DRUMMER. 

jEORGE WHITFIELD was once, in the early part of 
his life, preaching in the open fields, when a drummer 
attached to a recruiting-party happened to be present, 
who was determined to interrupt the pious work, and rudely beat 
his drum to drown the preacher's voice. Mr Whitfield spoke 
very loud, but his voice was not so powerful as the instrument ; 
he, therefore, addressed the drummer in these words : " Friend, 
you and I serve the two greatest masters existing, but in different 
callings. You beat up for volunteers for King George, I for 
the Lord Jesus Christ. In God's name, then, don't let us inter- 
rupt each other. The world is wide enough for us both, and we 
may both get recruits in abundance." His speech had such an 
effect, that the drummer went away in great good-humour, and 
left the preacher in full possession of the field. 



DR YOUNG'S IMPROMPTU. 

fNE day as Dr Young, the author of the " Night Thoughts," 
was walking in his garden at Welwyn, in company with 
the two daughters of the Earl of Lichfield, one of whom 
he afterwards married, the servant came to tell him that a gentle- 
man wished to see him. " Tell him," replied the doctor, " that 
I am too agreeably engaged to change my situation." The ladies 
insisted he should go, but as persuasion had no effect, one took 
him by the right arm, the other by the left, and led him to the 
garden-gate ; when, finding resistance in vain, Young bowed and 
spoke the following lines : — 

" Thus Adam look'd when from the garden driven, 
And thus disputed orders sent from heaven ; 
Like him I go, but yet to go am loth ; 
Like him I go, for angels drove us both ; 
Hard was his fate, but mine still more unkind : 
His Eve went with him, but mine stays behind." 
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The person that makes this petition is God ; it is made i une 
belle jeune Jille^ which is the soul of man. The soul of man is 
belle^ because it was made to the likeness of God ; it is jeune^ 
being compared to the angels and eternity. Now it remains for 
me to prove it to be unefille : it is no doubt of the feminine sex ; 
it is called anitna and Vame ; the virtues have their seat in it, 
which are all of the feminine sox^fortitudo, prudencia. The 
angels are all males ; it was not good that they should be alone, 
for which the souls must be females. This it is that makes the 
devils so busy against them. Moreover they are all virgins, 
piilchra est anima mea, et nojt est macula in te : this is under- 
stood of the soul. If it were not une fille^ why would it be 
called anima mea f That which in this petition is required is 
mon carolus. By this is understood the ten commandments. 
In the carolus there are ten pence, so are there ten precepts in 
the decalogue. The carolus is coined by some great prince, 
and so is the decalogue by the Prince of alL" 




ILLUSTRATIVE PREACHING. 

CLERGYMAN preaching a charity sermon, February 
4, 1778, at a church in the city, during his discourse 
pulled out of his pocket a newspaper, and read out of it 
the following paragraph : — " On Sunday, the i8th of January, two 
ponies ran on the Uxbridge Road two miles for twenty guineas, 
and one gained it by about half a head ; both ponies ridden by 
their owners." Also another paragraph of a similar kind, con- 
cerning a race on the Romford Road, on a Sunday. He made an 
apology for reading part of a newspaper in the pulpit ; said he 
believed it was the first instance of the kind, and he sincerely 
wished that there never might be an occasion for it again. He 
then pointed out the heinousness of the sin of Sabbath-breaking, 
in short pithy words, and produced perhaps more effect upon 
I2JS audience than a greater flow of eloquence might have done. 
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ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON. 

HE ordinary biographies of this prelate fail to make us 
acquainted with a strange escapade of his youth — 
namely, his being temporarily expellad from the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, The provost of that day, Provost Aiken- 
head, who ex officio was rector of the University, having in some 
way provoked the wrath of the students, one of them, Mr Robert 
Leighton, the future archbishop, formed an epigram upon him, 
turning upon the name Aikenhead {i.e., head of oak), and the 
red nose of the unfortunate official. The obnoxious poetical 
effort ran as follows : — 

" That whilk his name pretends is falsely said, 
To wit, that of ane aik his head is made ; 
For if that it had been composed so, 
His Aery nose had flamed it long ago.** 

For this the young man was called before the faculty of masters, 
and solemnly expelled. His guardian, Sir James Steuart, was 
absent at the time, but on his return was influential enough to 
get him reponed. 

A STRANGE CANON. 

ISAAC VOS, or Vossius, an eccentric Dutch scholar, was 
made a canon of Windsor by Charles H. Never per- 
haps did a man undertake the clerical office who was 
more unfit for it. He did not believe in the Divine origin of 
Christianity ; and though he treated religious matters with con- 
tempt, he was exceedingly credulous in all other things. Charles 
II., on one occasion, said of him: "This learned divine is a 
strange man ; he will believe anything except the Bible.'' When 
he attended divine service in the chapel at Windsor, it is said 
that he used to read Ovid's " Amores" and "Ars Amandi" instead 
of his prayer-book. On his death-bed he refused the sacrament, 
and was only prevailed upon to take it by the remark of one of 
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his colleagues, that if he would not do it for the love of God, 
he ought to do it for the honour of the chapter to which he 
belonged. 

Vossius took an odd delight in having his hair combed in a 
measured or rhythmical manner. He would have it done by 
barbers or other persons skilled in the rules of prosody. A 
Latin treatise on rhythm, published by him at Oxford in 1673, 
contains this curious passage : — " Many people take delight in 
the rubbing of their limbs and the combing of their hair ; but 
these operations would delight much more if the servants at the 
baths, and if the barbers, were so skilful in this art that they 
could express any measure with their fingers. I remember that 
more than once I have fallen into the hands of men of this sort, 
who could imitate any measure of verses in combing the hair ; 
so as some times to express very intelligibly iambics, trochees, 
dactyles, &c., from whence there arose to me no small delight." 



THE CHAPLAIN'S FEAR. 

|N a storm at sea the chaplain asked one of the crew, if 
he thought there was any danger. " Why," replied the 
sailor, "if this continues, we shall all be in heaven before 

to-morrow morning." The chaplain, horrified at these words, 

cried out, " The Lord forbid ! " 



MEN OF METTLE. 

|HEN William III. came overat the time of the Revolution, 
five of the seven bishops which were sent to the Tower 
declared for his Highness, whereas the two others would 
not come to terms. Upon this Dry den said, that " The seven 
golden candlesticks were sent to be assayed in the Tower, and 
five of them proved to be prince's metal." 
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EPISCOPAL BARGAINS. 

HE Prince de Conti, speaking of the possessors of rich 
benefices, remarked, " That the Lord was very ill served 
for his money." 




A HARD TASKMASTER. 

ILLIAM COURTENAY, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
cited certain of his tenants for a heinous and unpar- 
donable offence, which was "for that they brought 
straw to litter his horses, not on carts, as they ought, but in 
bags.'' For this abominable misdemeanour, after they had con- 
fessed their fault and made due submission, he enjoined them 
the following penance : — " That going leisurely before the pro- 
cession, barefoot and barelegged, each of them should carry 
upon his shoulders a bag stuffed with straw, the straw hanging 
out." Upon this occasion the following rhyme was made : — 

** This bagful of straw I bear on my back, 
Because my lord's horses their Utter did lack ; 
If you be not better than my lord grace's horse, 
You are like to walk barefoot in front of the cross." 



HOW TO SILENCE WHITFIELD. 

HE Rev. David Simpson relates, that when a certain 
bishop was complaining to George II. of Whitfield's 
great and eccentric labours, and advising him what 
steps it were best to take to put a stop to his preaching, his 
Majesty very shrewdly replied, " My Lord, I can see no other 
way but for us to make a bishop of him. This will stand a good 
chance of stopping his wild career." 
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YOUNG'S NARCISSA. 

I HE "Third Night" of Young's "Complaint" is entitled 
" Narcissa," from its containing the sad history of the 
premature death of a beautiful young lady, whom the poet 
designates under that name. She was the daughter of Young's 
wife by her first husband, Colonel Lee, and when scarcely seven- 
teen was married to Mr Henry Temple, granduncle of the late 
Premier, Lord Palmerston. Soon afterwards being attacked 
by consumption, she was taken by Young to the South of 
France, which at that time, like Madeira now, was the last 
stage on the road from consumption to the grave ; and notwith- 
standing Young's fatherly care, she died there about a year after 
her marriage. Dr Johnson, in his " Lives of the Poets," tells 
us that "her funeral was attended with those difficulties painted 
in such animated colours in Night the Third;" and from John- 
son down to Mr GilfiUan, the editor of the last edition of the 
"Night Thoughts," all Young's biographers have told the same 
story. 

About 1770 the "Night Thoughts" were translated into 
French, and the work soon became exceedingly popular among 
our impressionable neighbours. Inquiries were set on foot, and 
it was then discovered that the young lady had been clandes- 
tinely interred in the Botanic Garden of Montpellier. Ere long 
the grave of Narcissa became one of the treasures of the garden, 
and sentimental strangers from all parts of the civilised world 
made pilgrimages to the spot hallowed by such bitter suffering. 
Talma, the great tragedian, at one time contemplated erectingja 
magnificent tomb to the unfortunate Narcissa ; but this idea 
was finally abandoned, and a simple monument was placed over 
her remains, inscribed with the words ^^ Placandis Narcissce 
ManibusJ* 

Unfortunately for all the sentiment wasted upon this harrow- 
ing story, Narcissa's stolen funeral is now proved to be an in- 
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vention of Young's poetical genius. Narcissa never was at 
Montpellier — she died and was buried at Lyons, She was not 
denied a grave — 

''Denied the charity of dust to spread 
O'er dust ; ** 

nor did Young " steal " a grave, as he asserts, but bought it and 
paid for it Her name was not left unwrit, as her tombstone 
testifies. At the time Narcissa died at Lyons, the central 
square of the Hospital, or HStel Dieu, was used as a burial- 
place for Protestants, and there her remains were deposited. 
But the Revolution doing away with the necessity of having 
separate burial-places for Protestants, the central square was 
converted into a medical garden, and the monuments on the 
graves were removed. A large slab of black marble was set up 
against a wall, close by a Spanish mulberry tree. About 1840 
the growth of this tree necessitated the removal of this stone, 
when, lo ! it was found to contain a Latin inscription to the me- 
mory of Mrs Elizabeth Lee, daughter of Colonel Lee, &c., &c., 
&c.,— in short, Young's identical Narcissa. The register of the 
Protestant burials in that place happened to be still in existence, 
and there the following entry was found, putting the whole affair 
beyond all possibility of doubt : — 

" Madam Elizabeth Lee, daughter of Colonel Lee, aged about 
eighteen years, wife of Henry Temple, English by birth, was 
buried at the H6tel Dieu at Lyons, in the cemetery of persons of 
the Reformed religion of the Swiss nation, the 12th of October 
1 736, at eleven o'clock at night, by order of the provost of the 
merchants. Received 729 livres 12 sols. 

Signed, " Para, Priest and Treasurer." 

From this document we learn the utter untruthfulness of 
Young's recital. True, Narcissa was buried at night, and a con- 
siderable sum charged for the privilege of interment, but she was 
not denied the " charity their dogs enjoy." Calculating accord- 
ing to the average rate of exchange at the period, 729 livres 
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would amount to ;^35. Was it this sum that excited Young's 
poetical indignation so strong as to overstep the bounds of 
veracity ? We could grant the excuse of poetical license, had 
not he declared in his preface that the poem was "real, not 
fictitious." But the whole is in keeping with Young's character, 
who was, " of all other men, one of the most striking examples 
of the sad disunion of piety from truth." 



A NUMEROUS FAMILY. 

|HE celebrated Jonathan Edwards, the American divine, 
was bom in 1703, and when his descendants were con- 
templating a family festival in 1832, less than a century 

after his death, it was found that they numbered about two 

thousand persons. 



A LIGHT UNDER A BUSHEL. 

GENTLEMAN who imagined that he possessed gifts for 
the ministry, went to consult the Rev. Rowland Hill on 
the subject, and talked about " hiding his talents." Mr 
Hill, who entertained different views of the matter to what the 
gentleman himself did, intimated that "for his part, he thought 
the closer he hid them the better." 





BOLDNESS IN THE PULPIT. 

HE reputation which the celebrated Bourdaloue very 
early acquired, reaching the ears of Louis XIV., his 
Majesty sent for him to preach the Advent sermon in 
1670, which he did with such success, that he was many years 
retained, at court. He was called the King of preachers, and the 
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Preacher to kings ; and Louis XIV. himself said, that he would 
rather hear Bourdaloue preach his old sermons over again, than 
the novelties of another. With a collected air, Bourdaloue had 
little action ; he generally kept his eyes half closed, and pene- 
trated the hearts of the people by the sound of a voice uniform 
and solemn. On one occasion he turned the peculiarity of his 
external aspect to a very memorable advantage. After depicting 
in vigorous terms a sinner of the first magnitude, he suddenly 
opened his eyes, and casting them full on the king, who sat 
opposite to him, he added, in a voice of thunder, " Thou art that 
man ! " The effect was confounding. When he had finished 
his discourse, he went in private to the king and threw himself 
at his feet, saying : " Behold at your feet one who is the most 
devoted of your servants ; but punish him not that in the pulpit 
he can own no other master but the King of kings." 




SMART REPROOF. 

NCE at a meeting of ministers, a question was started 
to be debated among them. Upon the first proposal of 
it, a confident young divine said: " Truly, I hold it so." 

"You hold, sir,*' replied the Rev. Philip Henry; "it becomes 

you to hold your tongue.'* 



MEAT AND BONES. 

HE Rev. John Newton one day heard a minister preach 
who affected great accuracy in his discourses, and 
who had occupied nearly an hour on several laboured 
and nice distinctions. Having a high esteem for Mr Newton's 
judgment, he inquired of him whether he thought these distinc- 
tions were full and judicious? Mr Newton said he thought 
them not full, as a very important one had been omitted. 
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" What can that be ?'* inquired the minister, "for I have taken 
more than ordinary care to enumerate them fully." — " I think 
not," rephed Mr Newton, "for when many of your congregation 
had travelled several miles for a meal, I think you should not 
have forgotten the important distinction which must ever exist 
between meat and bones/' 




REV. R. WALKER. 

jR BLAIR one day, when concluding a sermon in which 
he had descanted with his usual eloquence on the 
amiability of virtue, gave utterance to the following 
apostrophe : — " O virtue ! if thou wert embodied, all men would 
love thee." His colleague, the Rev. R. Walker, ascended the 
same pulpit for the evening service of the same Sunday, and ad- 
dressing the congregation, said : " My reverend friend observed 
in the morning, that if virtue were embodied all men would love 
her. Virtue has been embodied ; but how was she ill-treated ? 
Did all men love her ? No, she was despised and rejected of 
men, who, after defaming, insulting, and scourging her, led her 
to Calvary, where they crucified her between two thieves." The 
effect of this fine passage on the audience was very powerful 




BRANDY AND WATER. 

MONG the friends of the Rev. Robert Hall, was an old 
divine who had unfortunately accustomed himself to 
the use of brandy and water, and who was on the brink 
of becoming a confirmed drunkard. One day he called on Mr 
Hall, who was then at Cambridge, and, as usual, said : "Friend 
Hall, I will thank you for a glass of brandy and water." Hall 
replied : " Call things by their right names, and you shall have 
as much as you please." — "Why, don't I employ the right 
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name ? I ask for a glass of brandy and water." — " That is the 
current, but not the appropriate name," answered Hall ; ** ask 
for a glass of liquid fire and distilled damnation^ and you shall 
have a gallon." The old gentleman turned pale, and for a 
moment seemed struggling with anger. But knowing that Hall 
did not mean to insult him, he stretched out his hand, and said : 
" Brother Hall, I thank you from the bottom of my heart," and 
from that time ceased to take brandy and water. 




BENEFIT OF A DULL SERMON. 

EAN RAMSAY relates that the Earl of Lauderdale was 
alarmingly ill, one distressing symptom being a total 
absence of sleep, without which the medical men de- 
clared he could not recover. His son, who was somewhat 
simple, was seated under the table, and cried out, " Sen* for 
that preaching man frae Livingstone, for fayther aye sleeps in 
the kirk." One of the doctors thought the hint worth attending 
to, and the experiment of " getting a minister till him " suc- 
ceeded, for sleep came on and the earl recovered. 




SMART PUNNING. 

OLERIDGE in a note on Baxter's Life remarks, " School- 
masters are commonly punsters. My old master, the 
Rev. James Bowyer, the Hercules Furens of the phlo- 
gistic sect, but an incomparable teacher, used to translate 
Nihil in intellectu quod non prius in sensu— first reciting the 
Latin words, and observing that they were the fundamental 
article of the Peripatetic school — " You must flog a boy before 
you can make him understand ;" or, " You must lay it in at the 
tail before you can get it into the head." 
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NO SINECURE. 

HE Harleian MS., No. 6824, fol. 190, contains the fol- 
lowing : — "Saturday, June 24, 1724, I was at the 
funeral of the Rev. Mr Ford, curate of Marybone. 
The Rev. Mr Thomas Riddle, who was curate of St Giles-in- 
the-Fields, and since lecturer, gave the following account that 
on one certain Sunday he (Mr Riddle) performed the following 
duties. In the morning married six couples, then read the 
whole prayers and preached, after that churched six women. 
In the afternoon, read prayers and preached ; christened thirty- 
two children, six at home, the rest at the font ; buried thirteen 
corpses, and read the distinct service over each of them sepa- 
rately, and this done by nine at night. It was then mentioned 
by another clergyman, that he had a paper given him to pray 
" for the accomplishment of a young woman's desires.** 

* EFFECT OF A SERMON. 

ITTY CLIVE, a celebrated comic actress, who died in 
1785, was a great admirer of Dr Ashley's preaching, 
and used to say that she was " always vastly good for 
two or three days after his sermons ; but that by the time 
Thursday came round, all their effect was worn off.*' 

WATTS AND WADS. 

RVING in his " Life of Washington ** relates, that during 
the War of Independence, there was in the American 
army a chaplain named Cauldwell, whose wife was 
murdered during the sack of a village by the British troops, 
when Kniphausen with his Germans was marauding the Jerseys. 
At the fight of Springfield, Cauldwell dealt retribution to his 
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foes. None showed more ardour in the fight than he did. The 
image of his murdered wife was before his eyes. Finding the 
men in want of wadding, he galloped to the Presbyterian Church 
and brought thence a quantity of Watts' psalms and hymn- 
books, which he distributed for the purpose among the soldiers. 
" Now/' cried he, " put Waits into them, boys ! " 



WILLIAM HUNTINGTON, S.S. 

jILLIAM HUNTINGTON, S.S., the preaching coal- 
heaver, was one of those extraordinary men, who, be- 
lieving to be inspired to preach the truth, seek to gain 
the ear of the multitude by an unfaltering boldness of speech 
and an amusing levity. S.S., which meant "sinner saved," the 
name and title assumed by this rude genius, have been amus- 
ingly explained by himself. It should be noticed that his real 
name was Hunt ; but owing to one of the follies of his early 
days, he was called upon to support an illegitimate child, to 
escape which he left the parish in which he was living, and had 
recourse to several expedients to conceal his identity ; one of 
these was the augmentation of his name, which process is thus 
narrated in his " Own Life " in his own peculiar style. 

" If I change my name, the law may follow me for that ; and 
if I let the present name stand, I may be traced by means of 
the newspapers. There is but one way for me to escape, and 
that is by an addition. An addition is no change, and addition 
is no robbery. Well thought on, said I ; it is — ingtotty which 
joined to Hunij when put together, make Huntington, And 
thus matters were settled without being guilty of an exchange, 
or of committing a robbery, for the letters of the alphabet are 
the portion of every man ; and from that hour it was settled, 
nor did I ever make a single blunder for anybody to find it 
out." 

For the degree of S.S. he conferred upon himself, the follow- 
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ing explanation is given : — " Some have been inquiring what I 
mean by * S.S.' at the end of my name, and various construc- 
tions have been put upon it. I now choose to inform my 
readers of my meaning. You know, we clergy are very fond of 
titles of honour. Some are called lords spiritual, though we 
have no such lords, but in the person of the ever-blessed 
Trinity; others are named doctors of divinity and prebends, 
though God gives no such titles. Therefore I cannot conscien- 
tiously add D.D. to my function, though some hundreds have 
been spiritually healed under my ministry ; nor have I fourteen 
pounds to spare to buy the dissenting title of D.D. Being thus 
circumstanced, I cannot call myself a lord spiritual, because 
Peter, the Pope's enemy, condemns it ; nor can I call myself 
lord high primate, because a supremacy in the Scriptures is 
applied only to kings, and never to ministers of the gospel. As 
I cannot get at D.D. for want of cash, neither can I get an 
M.A. for want of learning, therefore I am compelled to fly for 
refuge to S.S., by which I mean, 'sinner saved/ or that I am 
wise to salvation." 

SHERLOCK AND HOADLEY. 

[ISHOPS HOADLEY and SHERLOCK were both of 
Catherine Hall, Cambridge, both of the same year, and 
both pupils of Mr Bower, a learned Scotsman. When 
they were freshmen, they were called to lectures in Cicero's 
" Offices.*' One day Hoadley performed his task so well, as to 
receive a compHment from his tutor. As they were coming 
away from the tutor's chamber, Sherlock, who was probably a 
little jealous, remarked : " Ben, you have made good use of 
L'Estrange's translation to-day." — " No, Tom," replied Hoadley, 
" 1 have it not ; and I forgot to send the bed-maker to borrow 
yours, which, I am told, is the only one in the college." So 
early did the emulation between these two great men com- 
mence. 
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JUVENILE PREACHERS. 

|ENELON, afterwards Archbishop of Cambray, dis- 
tinguished himself so much at the college of Plessis, 
that they suffered him to preach at the age of fifteen, 
and his sermon had an extraordinary success. A similar cir- 
cumstance is recorded of Bossuet, who at the same age preached 
before the most brilliant assemblage in Paris, and with the 
greatest applause. It is added, that his sermon was entirely 
extemporaneous, and that he was allowed only a few moments 
to think upon the subject he was to discuss. 





A HOLY FISHERMAN. 

ARDINAL BOCCA DI PORCO had uniformly a fish- 
ing-net placed upon his table at dinner, in token of 
humility, and allusion to the trade of his father, who 
had been a fisherman. As soon as the cardinal arrived at the 
pontificate (Sergius IV.), this practice was discontinued ; on 
being asked the reason, his holiness replied, " that the fish was 
now caught." 



PUNNED OUT OF A MANOR. 

ULLER tells us in his " History of the Church," that 
Earl Godwin, having a mind to the rich manor of 
Baseham, in Sussex, complimented Robert, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, out of it in the following singular manner. Coming 
to the archbishop, he said : "Z?£Z mihi Baseham^ pronouncing the 
name indistinctly, so that it sounded like basium, a. kiss ; a usual 
favour at that time to solicit from the head of the Church. The 
archbishop answered, " Do tibi basium" and therewith gave the 
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earl a holy kiss ; — " holy," says Fuller, " as meant, but a crafty 
one as taken ; for Godwin presently posted to Baseham, and 
took possession thereof ; and though there was neither real in- 
tention in him who passed it away, nor valuable consideration 
to him, but a mere circumvention, yet such was Godwin's power, 
and the archbishop's poorness of spirit, that the earl was allowed 
quietly to enjoy it." 



SEEING NOT BELIEVING. 

HE excellent and much respected Dr Webster was par- 
ticularly fond of claret. A friend on whom he called 
one day, who was aware of his predilection for this 
liquor, said he would give him a treat, adding that he had a 
bottle of claret which was upwards of forty years old. The bottle 
was accordingly produced, but unfortunately proved to be only 
a pint bottle. " Dear me ! " said the disappointed doctor, taking 
it up in his hand, "but it's unco little o' its age!" Upon 
another occasion, after he had, with a few friends, not spared the 
bottle, some one asked, jestingly : " Now, doctor, what would 
your parishioners say if they were to see you thus ? " — " What ! " 
says the doctor ; " they wadna believe their ain een although 
they saw it." 

CANDLES IN THE CHURCH. 

N the Formulae of Marculphus, edited by Bignon, he tells 
us, with respect to candles, that the use of them was of 
great antiquity in the Church ; that the primitive Chris- 
tians made use of them in the assemblies which they held before 
day out of necessity ; and that afterwards they were retained 
even in daylight, as tokens of joy and in honour of the Deity. 
Lactantius, speaking of the absurdity of wax-lights in Romish 
churches, says : " They light up candles to God, as if He lived 
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in the dark ; and do they not deserve to pass for madmen, who 
offer lamps and candles to the author and giver of light?" It 
is really astounding to our ideas that wax-candles as long as 
pikes should be considered necessary in the worship of God, 
yet vast sums are yearly lavished in Romish churches upon this 
article. Before the Reformation, 35,750 pounds of wax-lights 
were burned yearly for 900 masses said in the Castle of Wit- 
tenberg, the residence of the Electors of Saxony ; and Philip 
Melanchthon speaks of a Jesuit who said that " he would not 
extinguish one single taper, though it were to convert all the 
Protestants in the world." 




MARRIAGES MADE IN HEAVEN. 

RCHBISHOP LEIGHTON never was married. While 
he held the see of Dumblane, he was of course a sub- 
ject of considerable interest to the celibate ladies in the 
neighbourhood. One day he received a visit from one of them 
who had reached the age of desperation. Her manner was 
solemn, yet somewhat embarrassed ; it was evident from the first 
that there was something very particular upon her mind. The 
good bishop spoke with his usual kindness, encouraged her to 
be communicative, and by and by drew from her that she had 
had a very strange dream, or rather, as she thought, a revelation 
from heaven. On further questioning, she confessed that it had 
been intimated to her that she was to be united in marriage to 
the bishop. One may imagine what a start this gave to the 
quiet scholar, who had long ago married his books, and never 
thought of any other bride. He recovered, however, and very 
gently addressing her, said that *' doubtless these intimations 
were not to be despised. As yet, however, the designs of Heaven 
were but imperfectly explained, as they had been revealed to 
only one of the parties. He would wait to see if any similar 
communication should be made to himself, and whenever it 
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happened he would be sure to let her know." Nothing could 
be more admirable than this humour, but the benevolence 
shown in so bringing an estimable woman off from a false 
position. 




\ 



LIBELS ON TILLOTSON. 

FTER the death of Archbishop Tillotson, a bundle of 
libels were found among his papers, on which he had 
written — " These are libels : I pray God forgive the 
authors, as I do," — a striking proof of that prelate's charity and 
benevolence. Another collection of libels he had richly bound, 
finely gilt, and lettered, and to a friend who once inquired what 
favourite authors they were, the archbishop replied, " These are 
my own personal friends ; and, what is more, I have made them 
such (for they were avowedly my enemies) by the use I have 
made of those hints which their malice had suggested to me. 
From these I have received more profit than from the advice of 
my best and most cordial friends, and therefore, you see, I have 
rewarded them accordingly." 



READING THE BIBLE. 

[N the reign of Henry V., when the Lollards gave some 
concern to the Church of Rdme, a law was passed 
against the perusal of the Scriptures in English. It was 
enacted, "That whatsoever they were that should read the 
Scriptures in the mother-tongue, they should forfeit land, cattle, 
life, and goods, from their heirs for ever, and so be condemned 
for heretics to God, enemies to the crown, and most arrant 
traitors to the land." Even after the Reformation had been ac- 
complished, Henry VIII. would only allow one copy of the Bible 
to be deposited in some parish churches, where it was attached 
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by a chain. And he took care to inform the people by procla- 
mation, " That this indulgence was not the effect of his duty, 
but of his goodness and liberality to them, who therefore should 
use it moderately, for the increase of virtue, not of strife." A 
few years after, this concession was retracted, and once more all 
but " gentlemen and merchants " were prohibited from perusing 
the Scriptures, whilst even that liberty was not granted without 
an apparent hesitation, " so it be done quietly and with good 
order." On contrasting the above regulations with the inde- 
fatigable exertions that are. now made to print and circulate the 
Bible, what a happy revolution in public sentiment appears to 
have taken place. 



A LIGHT UNDER A BUSHEL. 

HEN the Rev. Philip Skelton published his " Deism 
Revealed," the Bishop of London asked the Bishop of 
Clogher if he knew the author. " Oh, yes ; he has been 
a curate in my diocese near these twenty years." — " More shame 
for your Lordship to let a man of his merit continue so long a 
curate in your diocese," wa.s the reply. 



TITHES. 

QUAKER barber being sued by the clergyman of the 
village for tithes, went to him and asked why he 
troubled him, as he never had any dealing with him in 
his whole life. "Why," said the parson, "it is for tithes." — 
"For tithes!" replied the Quaker, "upon what account?"-— 
" Why, for preaching in the church." — " Oh, then," replied the 
Quaker, " I have nothing to pay thee ; for I come not there." — 
" Oh, but you might," objected the clergyman, " for the doors 
are always open at convenient times." The Quaker immediately 





» 
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entered his action against the reverend for forty shillings. The 
parson inquired for what he owed the money ? " Truly, friend," 
replied the Quaker, " for trimming." — ^** For trimming ! why, I 
was never trimmed by you in my life." — " Oh,** was the reply, 
" but thou mightst have come and been trimmed, if thou hadst 
pleased, for my doors are always open at convenient times as 
well as thine." 




CACOETHES SCRIBENDI. 

|HE attachment of Archdeacon Blackbume, the author of 
" The Confessional," to the use of pen, ink, paper, and 
books, was in him almost a second nature. When he 
was above seventy years of age, and most busily employed in 
the compilation of the " Memoirs of Hollis," he concluded a 
short note to a friend in these words : " I have got a most 
troublesome inflammation in my right eye, which makes me 
write in pain. Mr W. [the surgeon who attended him] said this 
morning I must neither write nor read : he might as well say I 
must not eat." 



JOB OUTDONE. 

N the reign of Queen Elizabeth, Dr Cooper, afterwards 
Bishop of Lincoln, republished Elyot's " Bibliotheca 
Elyota," with the addition of 33,000 words, and many 
other improvements. He had already been eight years in col- 
lecting materials for his edition, when his wife, who was a 
worthless and malignant woman, going one day into his library, 
burnt every note he had prepared, under the pretence that she 
feared he would kill himself with study. The doctor shortly 
afterwards came in, and seeing the scene of havoc, inquired 
who was the author of it His wife boldly avowed it was her- 
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self; the patient man heaved a sigh, and said, "Dinah, thou 
hast given me a world of trouble ; " and sat resignedly down to 
another eight years of hard labour to replace the notes he had 
lost 

THE PEARL BIBLE. 

|FTER all sorts of enormities had been committed by the 
printers of Bibles, the privilege of printing the Scriptures 
was at length, in the time of the Commonwealth, con- 
ceded to one William Bentley ; but he was opposed by Hills 
and Field, two other printers. Field, in 1653, printed what was 
called the " Pearl Bible," on account of its diminutive type. 
This Bible, which may be inspected among the great collection 
of English Bibles at the British Museum, is set off by many 
notable erratay such as " Know ye not that the unrighteous shall 
inherit the kingdom of God ? '* for shall not inherit, and similar 
errors amounting almost to blasphemy. Indeed, Field was a 
dangerous forger, and is said to have received;^ 15 00 from the 
Independents to corrupt a text in Acts vi. 3, in order to sanction 
the right of the people to appoint their own pastors. The cor- 
ruption was the easiest possible ; it was only to put 2^ ye instead 
of we, so that the right, in Field's Bible, emanated from the 
people, not from the apostles. It was to interpolations such as 
these that Butler alluded in " Hudibras " : — 

" Religion spawn'd a various rout 
Of petulant, capricious sects, 
The maggots of corrupted texts." 



JOINT LABOUR. 

|N American minister at one of the numerous places of 
worship in the States, was holding forth to a somewhat 
wearied congregation, when he happened to turn his eyes 
up to the gallery, and beheld a juvenile Peregrine Piclde, pelt- 





I 
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ing the people below with chestnuts. Dominie was about to 
administer, ex cathedra^ a sharp and stinging reprimand for 
this flagrant act of impiety and disrespect ; but the youth anti- 
cipated him, bawling out, at the top of his voice, to the astonished 
parson : " You mind your preaching, and I 'II keep the folks 
awake." The scene that ensued may be safely left to the ima- 
gination. 

MINISTERING SPIRITS. 

N the end of the last century, the Rev. Mr Carter was 
curate of Lastingham, in Yorkshire, a cure with a stipend 
of ;£2o and a few surplice fees. He had a wife and 
thirteen children, and as these, of course, could not be kept out 
of the said ;^20, the reverend gentleman kept a public-house in 
order to make the two ends meet. 



THE REV. MR WIKES. 

[HE living of Leaseholme, in the North Riding of York- 
shire, was held by three successive generations of the 
Wikes for upwards of a century. They were all three 
gentlemen of literary talents, popular preachers, great oddities, 
and addicted to wine and worldly amusements. The first of 
these Mr Wikes was originally a captain in the army during 
the reign of Charles I., when he most gallantly distinguished 
himself in many battles, till at last he received a wound in the 
leg, which incapacitated him for further military service. Being 
acquainted with Dr Lyons, who, from a captain in the navy, was 
preferred to the bishopric of Cork, during the latter end of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, he was inducted, through the interest of that 
friend, to the vicarage of Leaseholme. One 29th of January, he 
terminated, a sermon on the misfortunes of his former royal 
master with the following warm, but singular paragraph : " Let 
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those who feel the consequences of such a misfortune, lament it 
with me upon this melancholy occasion. But if there be any 
among you (and I make no doubt there are) who may have 
secretly wished for this event, they have now got their desire, 
and may the devil do them good with it ! " 



TOLERANT PREACHERS. 

|N the year 1776 the Rev. David Williams opened a chapel 
in Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, on the universal 
principle of natural religion. Here for four years he 
read his Liturgy, and preached of a morning, while the Method- 
ists occupied the place of an afternoon, the coal-heaver Hunting- 
ton, S.S., and Mr Cottingham of Mile-End Road, being the 
evening preachers. There was a strange diversity of sentiments, 
but it was all peace and harmony ; for one of the preachers 
observed to his congregation, "that it had been objected against 
him, that he preached in a pulpit where a deist held forth ; but,** 
added he, " if the very devil were to preach in this pulpit of a 
morning, I should not be ashamed to occupy it of an evening." 





REV. HENRY BATE DUDLEY. 

I HIS gentleman succeeded his father in the rectory of 
North Farmbridge, in Essex, but never resided there, 
living constantly in London, where he wrote for the 
stage, conducted the Morning Post, and became one of the 
convivial companions of the Prince of Wales. In 1780 he 
established the Morning Herald, which became the gazette of 
fashion. Bishop Louth having called upon him to reside, or 
discharge clerical duty, near London, Bate, to avoid residing, 
took the curacy of Hendon. Here he used to attend on Sun- 
days, with his friend Parsons, the actor, and between morning 

p 
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and afternoon services play at cribbage in the vestry. When the 
Duke of Bedford became Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, he gave 
Bate the Chancellorship of the Cathedral of Ferns, and other 
preferments ; he also obtained the prebend of Ely. But when 
in 1807 application was made to Lord Granville to promote him 
to the episcopate, his Lordship referred the applicant to the 
words of St Paul : " A bishop must be no striker^ Mr Bate, 
indeed, had accquired great notoriety for the number of his duels. 
It was upon this pugnacious parson that Lord North bestowed 
David Hume's pension, " as a reward for his infamy, venality, 
and treachery,** says Churchill, when that learned historian had 
offended the prime minister. 



ARCHBISHOP WARHAM. 

I HIS learned and excellent prelate died, says D'Alembert, 
" as a bishop ever should die, without debts and with- 
out legacies." Though he had passed through the 
highest offices in the Church and the State, he left little more 
than was requisite to pay for his funeral. Not long before his 
death he asked his steward how much money he had in his 
hands, who told him that he had about thirty pounds : " Well, 
then," replied he, cheerfully, " there is enough to last me to 
heaven." 

A SLEEPING PREACHER. 

|R RICHARD HAYDOCK, of New College, Oxford, 

practised physic in the day-time, and preached at night 

in his bed. His medical practice came by his profession, 

but his preaching, he pretended, came by revelation. For he 

would take a text in his sleep and deliver a good sermon upon 

it, and though his auditory attempted to silence him by pulling 

and pinching, still he continued to sleep and preach till the end 
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of the chapter. At last the fame of this sleeping preacher reached 
the ears of James I., who ordered him to come to court, and one 
night sat up to hear him. As soon as the preacher thought it 
was time to be asleep, he commenced with a prayer, then took 
a text of Scripture, which he expounded for some time, till at 
last he diverged by making an excursion against the Pope and 
certain innovations in the service of the Church of England. 
The next morning his Majesty sent for him, and handled him 
so cleverly, that at last he made him confess that this supposed 
preaching in his sleep had been merely a trick in order to obtain 
notoriety and preferment. James seeing that he was a man of 
parts, pardoned him, and after a public recantation, gave him 
preferment in the Church. 



SCARCELY A SERMON. 

SERMON being once preached before James I., in 
which there was more of politics than of religion, his 
Majesty asked Bishop Andrews what he thought of it : 

" Please your Majesty," replied the Bishop, "by very charitable 

construction it may pass for a sermon." 



ORATOR HENLEY. 

|OHN HENLEY, better known as Orator Henley, was 
bom in 1692, at Melton Mowbray, of which parish his 
father and his grandfather had both been vicars. About 
1709 he entered St John's College, Cambridge, and while an 
undergraduate, wrote a letter to the Spectator^ February 3, 
1 7 12, signed Peter de Quir, abounding with quaintness and 
local wit. After he had commenced his degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, he left the university and became master of the grammar- 
school of Melton, during which time he began his " Universal 
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Grammar," and finished ten languages. Soon after he was 
ordained a deacon, and having taken his degree of M.A., was 
admitted into holy orders. Impatient to obtain wealth and 
fame, he resigned his office of master and curate of Melton, and 
adjourned to London. 

Through the patronage of the Earl of Macclesfield, he obtained 
a benefice in the country, and a lectureship in the City, where, 
according to his own account, he preached more charity sermons, 
and was more followed, than any other preacher, however dis- 
tinguished. Still no preferment came, and not choosing to 
return to the country, he took a room in Butcher Row, Newport 
Market, and struck out a plan of lectures or orations, which he 
puffed with astonishing arrogance. The programme sounded 
somewhat like that of a quack, for Henley acquainted the public 
that "he had framed a plan which no mortal ever thought of; 
that he could singly execute what would sprain a dozen modem 
doctors of the tribe of Issachar ; that he could write, read, and 
study twelve hours a day, and yet appear as untouched by the 
yoke as if he never wore it ; compose three dissertations each 
week, on all subjects, however uncommon, treated in all lights 
and manners, by himself without assistance ; teach in one year 
what schools and universities teach in five ; " &c., &c., &c. In 
this style Henley lectured on Sundays upon theological matters, 
and on Wednesdays upon all other sciences. He declaimed 
some years against the greatest persons, and occasionally 
honoured Pope with an attack. The poet retorted upon him in 
the well-known lines : — 

*' Imbrown'd with native bronze, lo, Henley stands, 
Tuning his voice, and balancing his hands. 
How fluent nonsense trickles from his tongue I 
How sweet the periods, neither said nor sung ! 
Still break the benches, Henley, with thy strain, 
While Sherlock, Hare, and Gibson preach in vain, 
Oh, great restorer of the good old stage, 
Preacher at once and zany of thy age : 
Oh, worthy thou of Egypt's wise abodes, 
A decent priest, when monkeys were the godtl 
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But fate with butchers placed thy priestly stall* 
Meek modern faith to murder, hack, and maul; 
And bade thee live, to crown Britannia's praise, 
In Toland's, Tyndal's, and in Woolston's days." 

Henley succeeded in his speculation by lecturing, in the most 
impertinent manner, on all sorts of subjects, from the origin of 
evil down to a shoe ; and several large manuscript folios are 
still preserved in the British Museum, containing the heads of 
these orations. He also published a variety of pamphlets, and 
a periodical farrago called the " Hyp Doctor,'* for which he is 
said to have had pay from Sir Robert Walpole. As his 
popularity rapidly increased, in consequence of his addressing 
himself to uneducated understandings, he removed from his 
oratory in Newport Market to a more capacious room in Clare 
Market, for he seems to have had a natural propensity to the 
society of butchers, and they were fond of his trenchant style. 
Pope compares Henle/s pulpit to a " gilt tub," and insinuates 
that the orator sometimes got drunk. A contemporary journalist 
describes him as entering like a harlequin by a door behind the 
pulpit, and "at one large leap jumping into it, and falling to 
work." " His notions," he says, " the orator beats into the 
audience with hands, arms, legs, and head, as if the people's 
understanding were to be courted and knocked down with 
blows." 

The newspapers of the time weekly contained one of Henley's 
advertisements, bills of fare for the ensuing week. Here is a 
sample of them : it was issued for Sunday, Sept. 28, 1729,: — 

"At the Oratory, the corner of Lincoln's Inn Fields, near 
Clare Market, to-morrow, at half-an-hour after ten. i. The 
postil will be on the turning of Lot's wife into a pillar of salt. 
2. The sermon will be on the necessary power and attractive 
force which religion gives the spirit of a man with God and good 
spirits. 

" n. At Five. I. The postil will be on this point : In what 
language our Saviour will speak the last sentence on mankind. 
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2. The lecture will be on Jesus Christ's sitting at the right hand 
of God ; where that is ; the honours and lustre of his inaugura- 
tion ; the learning, criticism, and piety of that glorious article. 

"The Monday orations will shortly be resumed. On Wed- 
nesday the oration will be on the skits of the fashion, or a live 
gallery of family pictures of all ages ; ruffs, muffs, puffs, mani- 
fold ; shoes, wedding-shoes, two-shoes, slip-shoes ; heels, clocks ; 
pantofies, buskins, pantaloons, garters, shoulder-knots, periwigs, 
head-dresses, modesties, tuckers, fardingales, corkins, minikens, 
slammakins, ruffles, round-robbins, toilets, fans, patches ; dame, 
forsooth, madam, my lady, the wit and beauty of my grannum ; 
Winnifred, Joan, Bridget, compared with our Winny, Jenny, 
and Biddy ; fine ladies, and pretty gentlewomen ; being a gene- 
ral view of the beau monde from before Noah's flood to the year 
'29. On Friday will be something better than last Tuesday. 
After each, a bob at the times.'' 

It is probable that Henley's partisans, the butchers, were 
sometimes necessary to secure him from the consequence of his 
imprudence, though his boldness appears to have been on a par 
with it. He once attracted an audience of shoemakers, by 
announcing that he could teach them a method of making shoes 
with wonderful celerity. The secret consisted in cutting off 
the tops of old boots. His motto to the advertisement of this 
lecture in the newspapers, — " Omne majus habet in se minus^^ 
(the great includes the less), — ^had a pleasantry in it which 
makes the disappointment of the poor shoemakers doubly 
ludicrous. 

Admission to Henley's lectures was gained by tickets, which 
cost one shilling. These tickets consisted of medals, with a 
star rising to the meridian, over it the motto Ad summa (to the 
the highest), and below, Inveniam viam^ autfaciam (I will find 
a way or make one). As might be expected, he found no way 
at last, but that of falling into contempt. He appears to have 
been too imprudent to make money by his vagaries, and his 
manners probably, in consequence, became gross and ferocious. 
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He died in 1756. His person makes a principal figure in two 
humorous plates attributed to Hogarth. 



SAVING RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

|HILE Dr Blomfield was at Chesterford, it was the per- 
manent annoyance of every Easter Day that a stream 
of carriages was passing through the village, giving it 
the appearance, and too much of the real character, of a noisy 
fair, while conveying the racing men of the day to Newmarket. 
It was only after long persuasion that the Jockey Club was 
induced to alter the first day of the meeting to Easter Tuesday. 
The Duke of York, when applied to on the subject by Bishop 
Howley, declined to alter his practice, but added that " Though 
it was true he travelled to the races on a Sunday, he always had 
a Bible and Prayer-book in the carriage." 



A GOOD PASTOR. 

HE Rev. William. Mompesson was rector of Eyam, in 
Derbyshire, dffring the time of the plague which de- 
populated that town in 1666, the year after the plague 
of London. He told his wife it was his duty to stay amongst 
his parishioners during that affliction, but persuaded her to 
retire with their two children to a more salubrious spot She 
refused, saying that she would live and die with him; but the 
children were at last ^ent away. In August, Mrs Mompesson 
fell a victim to the horrible disorder, but the rector continued 
during the whole time of the calamity to perform the functions 
of physician, legislator, and priest of his afflicted parish, assist- 
ing the sick with his medicines, his advice, and his prayers. 
Seventy-six families were attacked during the six months this 
terrible disease lasted, and out of these 256 persons died. 
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Tradition still shows a cavern near Eyam, where this respectable 
man used to preach and pray to those of his parishioners whom 
the contagion had spared. 



"NOTHING LIKE LEATHER," 

|HE Jlev. Edward Irving, the popular minister of the 
National Scotch Church in London, once managed to 
inveigle into his church, by talking to him about 
leather, a cobbler who professed infidelity. Irving's father was 
a tanner, and his acquaintance with leather was of old standing. 
" What do ye ken about leather ? '' was the first word from the 
cobbler that indicated a breach in his impregnable disdain of 
the clergy. As the discourse advanced, the shoemaker ex- 
claimed, " Odds ! you are a decent kind of a fellow! Tioyou 
preach?" Finally he was induced to go to church, and he 
defended himself for so doing by pronouncing this opinion on 
Irving : " He's a sensible mon, yon, he kens about leather." 





I 



AN ECCENTRIC CHARACTER. 

HE Rev. Mr Hagemore of Calthom, Leicestershire, 

was a very singular character. He died on the 1st 

of January 1776, possessed of the following effects, 

viz., ;^7oo per annum, and £,\ooo in money, which, as he died 

intestate, fell to his nearest relation, who happened to be a 

ticket-porter in London. He kept one- servant of each sex, 

whom he locked up every night. His last occupation of an 

evening was to go round his premises, let loose his dogs, and 

fire his gun. He lost his life as follows : — Going one morning 

to let out his servants, the dogs fawned upon him suddenly, and 

threw him into a pond, from which he was unable to extricate 

himself, and was drowned. His servants heard him call for 
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help, but being locked up, they could not lend him any assist- 
ance. In his possession were found 30 gowns and cassocks ; 
100 pairs of breeches ; 100 pairs of boots ; 400 pairs of shoes ; 
80 wigs, though he always wore his own hair; 58 dogs; 80 
waggons and carts ; 80 ploughs (yet he used none) ; 50 saddles 
and furniture for riding ; 30 wheel-barrows ; 60 horses and 
mares ; 200 pickaxes ; 200 spades and shovels ; 74 ladders ; 
249 razors, and so many walking sticks that a toyman in 
Leicesterfields offered £fi for them. 




PERQUISITES OF PREACHING. 

ROSSTHWAITE CHURCH, in the vale of Keswick, 
Cumberland, had five chapels belonging to it. The 
minister's stipend in the last century was £^ per 
annum, and goose-grass, or the right of commoning his geese ; 
a whittle- gait ^ or the valuable privilege of using his knife and 
fork for a week at a time at any table in the parish ; and lastly, 
a hardened sark, or a shirt of coarse linen, yearly to be given 
him. 

EPISCOPAL POTATION. 

HE following is told by Sir William Temple in a letter 
to his brother, written on his embassy to the Bishop of 
Munster, in the reign of William the Third : — " There 
was nothing remarkable in our entertainment, but the most 
episcopal way of drinking that could be invented. As soon as 
we came into the great hall, where stood many flagons ready 
charged, the bishop called for wine to drink the king's health. 
They brought him a formal bell of silver gilt, which might hold 
about two quarts or more — ^he took it, pulled out the clapper, 
and gave it to me, whom he intended to drink to, then had the 
bell filled, and drank it off to his Majesty's health, asked me foe 
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the clapper, put it again in the bell, and rang out a loud peal to 
show he had played fair. This jolly peal was rung by every 
gentleman in the hall, myself excepted, who could never in my 
life manage more than one quart of wine at a draught." 



DUTIES OF A DOMESTIC CHAPLAIN. 

|HE following are the instructions given by Sir John 
Wynne of Gwedir, in the seventeenth century, to his 
chaplain the Rev. John Pryce : — 
" First you shall have the chamber I showed you in my gate, 
private to yourself, with lock and key, and all necessaries. In 
the morning I expect you should rise, and say prayers in my 
hall, to my household below, before they go to work ; and when 
they come in at night, that you call before you all the workmen, 
specially the youths, and take account of them, of their belief, 
and of what Sir Meredith taught them. I beg you to continue 
for the most part in the lower house : you are to hear only what 
is done there, that you may inform me of any disorder there. 
There is a bailiff of husbandry and a porter, who will be com- 
manded by you. The morning after you be up, and have said 
prayers as afore, I would you bestow in study or any com- 
mendable exercise of your body. Before dinner you are to 
come up and attend grace or prayers, if there be any public ; 
and to sit up, if there be not greater strangers, above the 
children, who you are to teach in your own chamber. When 
the table from half downwards is taken up, then you are to rise 
and to walk in the alleys near at hand until grace time, and to 
come in then for that purpose. After dinner, if I be busy, you 
may go to bowls, shuffle-board, or any other honest, decent 
recreation, until I go abroad. If you see me void of business, 
and go to ride abroad, you shall command a gelding to be made 
ready by the grooms of the stable, and to go with me. If I go 
to bowls or shuifle-board, I shall like your company, if the place 
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be not taken up with strangers. I would have you to go every 
Sunday in the year to some church hereabouts, to preach, giving 
warning to the parish to bring the youths at afternoon to the 
church to be catechised ; in which point is my greatest care 
that you should be pains-taking and diligent. Avoid the ale- 
house, to sit and keep drunkards company there, that being 
the greatest discredit your function can have." 




HUNTINGTON'S EPITAPH. 

|HIS eccentric preacher died in 18 13, and was buried at 
Lewes : the stone at the head of his grave was inscribed 
with an epitaph of his own composition, written a few 
days before his death, leaving a space, of course, for the exact 
date : " Here lies the coal-heaver, who departed this life July 
1st, 1813, in the 69th year of his age ; beloved of his God, but 
abhorred by men. The omniscient Judge, at the Great Assize, 
shall ratify and confirm this to the confusion of many thousands ; 
for England and its metropolis shall know that there hath been 
a prophet among them. W. H., S.S."* 



BENEVOLENCE OF DR WILSON. 

HE benign and saintly Thomas Wilson was appointed to 
the bishopric of Sodor and Man in 1697. The epis- 
copal revenue was only ;^30o a year, and he found his 
palace in ruins, the house having been uninhabited for eight 
years. The people of the island were ignorant and very poor, 
but the bishop took measures to improve their condition ; he 
taught them agriculture and road-making, opened schools, 
chapels, and libraries, and attended to the sick. It was said 
that "he kept beggars from every door in Man but his own" 

♦ This S.S. meant " Sinner Saved*" 
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He had several times the offer of opulent English bishoprics, 
but constantly refused, which made Queen Caroline one day 
point him out to several other prelates at court, as " a bishop 
who does not come for translation/' — " No, indeed, and please 
your Majesty,'* said Wilson, " I will not leave my wife [meaning 
his bishopric] in my old age because she is poor." Cardinal 
Fleury had so great a respect for him, that he obtained an order 
from the French Government, that no French privateer should 
ravage the Isle of Man. Wilson died at the age of ninety-three, 
and in the fifty-eighth year of his episcopate. 



NOVEL STENOGRAPHY. 

OHN BRUEN, of Stapleford, in Cheshire, who died in 
1625, was a gentleman of Puritanical principles, con- 
scientiously punctual in all the public and private duties 
of religion. He was a great frequenter of the public sermons of 
his time called prophesyings ; and it was his invariable practice 
to commit the substance of all he heard to writing. The old 
adage of "like master, like man," was fully verified in the 
instance of Bruen's servant, one Robert Pasfield, who was 
equally fond of sermons as his master, but, though " mighty in 
the Scriptures," could neither write nor read. So, for the help 
of his memory, he invented and framed a girdle of leather, long 
and large, which went twice about him. This he divided into 
several parts, allotting each book in the Bible in its order to 
one of these divisions ; then for the chapters, he affixed points or 
thongs of leather to the several divisions, and making knots by 
fives and tens thereupon to distinguish the chapters of each 
book ; and by other points, he divided the chapters into their 
particular contents or verses. This he used instead of pen and 
ink, to take notes of sermons ; and made so good use of it, that 
when he came home from the conventicle, he could repeat the 
sermon through all its several heads, and quote the various texts 
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mentioned in it, to his own great comfort, and the benefit of 
others. This girdle Mr Bruen kept, after Pasfield's decease, 
in his study, and would often merrily call it "the Girdle of 
Verity.'' 



ROWLAND HILL AND THE ROBBER, 

|HE Rev. Rowland Hill, travelling alone, was once accosted 
by a footpad, who, by the agitation of his voice and man- 
ner, appeared to be young in his profession. After de- 
livering to the man his money and his watch, curiosity prompted 
him to inquire into the motive which had urged him to so des- 
perate a course. The robber candidly confessed that, being out 
of employment, with a wife and children who were perishing for 
want, despair had forced him to " take to the road," but that this 
was the first act of the kind in which he had engaged. Mr 
Hill, struck with the apparent sincerity of the man, and feeling 
for his distress, communicated his name and address and told 
him to call the next day. The man did so, and was immediately 
taken into the service of this humane divine, where he continued 
until his death. Nor did Mr Hill ever divulge the circumstance 
until he related it in the funeral sermon which he preached on 
the death of his domestic 




A SCOTCH BISHOP. 

|IED on the 26th January 1855, the Right Rev. David 
Low, Bishop of Ross and Argyle, in the Episcopal 
communion of Scotland, the last surviving nonjurant 
clergyman. Those who know of bishops and their style of 
living only from the examples afforded by the English Protest- 
ant Church, will hear with incredulity and surprise what we 
have to tell regarding Bishop Low, This venerable man, who 
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had never been married, dwelt in a room of the old Priory of 
Pittenweem, on the coast of Fife, where he ministered to a con- 
gregation for which a good dining-room would have furnished 
tolerably ample accommodation. He probably never had an 
income above ;^ioo a year in his life ; yet, of even this he spent 
so little, that he was able at the last to bequeath about ;^8ooo 
for purposes connected with his communion. A salt herring and 
three or four potatoes often formed the home dinner of the 
Bishop of Ross and Argyle. His whole life was spent for the 
benefit of his flock : charity was " his only perfume ; " to teach 
the ignorant, in his estimation, " the greatest alms ; " and a day 
well spent, " the bridal of the earth and sky." His humanity, 
spiritualised by Christian faith and practice, essentially consti- 
tuted him a priest and shepherd. 




A FEELING ADDRESS. 

N Irish peasant complained to the Catholic priest of his 
parish, that some person had stolen his best pig, and 
supplicated his reverence to help him to the discovery 
of the thief. The priest promised his best endeavours ; and his 
inquiries soon leading him to a pretty correct guess as to the 
offender, he took the following amusing method of bringing the 
matter home to him. On the next Sunday, after the service of 
the day, he called out with a loud voice, fixing his eyes full on 
the suspected individual: "Who stole Pat Doolan's pig?** 
There was a long pause and no answer ; he did not expect there 
would be any, and he descended from the pulpit without saying 
a word more. A second Sunday arriving, without the pig being 
restored, Iws reverence, again looking steadfastly at the stubborn 
purloiner, and throwing a deep note of anger into the tone of 
his voice, repeated the question, " Who stole Pat Doolan's pig ? 
I say, who stole /^^r Pat Doolan's pig?" Still there was no 
answer, and the question was left as before to work its effect in 
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secret on the conscience of the guilty individual. The contu- 
macy of the offender, however, exceeded all the honest priest's 
calculations. A third Sunday arrived, and Pat Doolan was 
still without his pig. Some stronger measure now became evi- 
dently necessary. After service was performed, his reverence, 
dropping the question of " Who stole Pat Doolan's pig ? " but 
still without directly accusing any one of the theft, reproachfully 
exclaimed : " Jimmie Doran ! Jimmie Doran ! you trate me with 
contempt 1 " Jimmie Doran hung down his head, and next 
morning the pig was found at the door of Pat Doolan's cabin. 



HUNTINGTON'S LEATHER BREECHES. 

I HE remarkable circumstance which occurred concerning 
a certain part of Huntington's dress has much helped 
to make the S.S. known beyond the little sphere of his 
own followers. 

"A light heart and a thin pair of breeches 
Go through the world, my brave boys ! ** 

But the latter article is better for going through the world on 
foot than on horseback. So Uncle Toby found it, and so did 
Huntington, who must be his own historian, for no language but 
his own can do justice to such a story ; and it is in itself so pithy, 
that, to use the words of Fuller, " all compendium would be dis- 
pendium thereof." 

" Having now had my horse for some time," says the S.S. in 
his " Own Life," **and riding a great deal every week, I soon wore 
my breeches out, as they were not fit to ride in. I hope the 
reader will excuse my mentioning the word breeches^ which I 
should have avoided, had not this passage of Scripture obtruded 
into my mind, just as I had resolved not to mention this kind 
providence of God — * And thou shalt make them linen breeches 
to cover their nakedness ; from the loins even unto the thighs 
shall they reach. And they shall be upon Aaron and upon his 
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kissing the lady's hand. In a towering passion, he asked him 
what was the meaning of his being in that posture before his 
daughter? White replied, "May it please your Highness, I 
have a long time courted that young gentlewoman there, my 
lady's woman, and I cannot prevail. I was, therefore, humbly 
praying her ladyship to intercede for me." The Protector, turning 
to the young woman, exclaimed : "What's the meaning of this, 
hussey ? Why do you refuse the honour Mr White would do 
you t He is my good friend, and I expect you to treat him as 
such.*' My lady's woman, who desired nothing more, with a 
very low courtesy, replied : "If Mr White intends me that 
honour, I shall not be against him." — " Say you so, my lass ? " 
exclaimed Cromwell. " Call Godwyn ; this business shall be 
done presently — before I go out of the room." White had gone 
too far to retreat. The parson came, and Jerry and my lady's 
woman were made one flesh in the presence of the Protector. 



IGNORANCE IS BLISS. 

RATOR HENLEY meeting a friend at a coffee-house, 
the following dialogue ensued : — " Pray," said Henley, 
"what has become of our old friend Smith? I have 
not seen him for several years." — " I really don't know," was the 
reply. " The last time I heard of him, he was at Ceylon, or 
some of our other settlements in the West Indies." — "At Ceylon 
or some of our other settlements in the West Indies ! " exclaimed 
the orator, with some surprise. " My good sir, in one sentence, 
there are two mistakes. Ceylon is not one of our settlements ; 
it belongs to the Dutch, and it is situated not in the West, but 
the East Indies ! " — " That I deny," replied the gentleman, with 
some heat. " More shame for you 1 " said Henley. " I will 
engage to bring a boy of eight years of age who will confute 
you." — " Well," rejoined the friend, in a cooler tone of voice, 
" be it where it will, I thank God I know very little about these 
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sort of things 1''—" What ! you thank God for your ignorance, 
do you ? " — " I do, sir," answered the gentleman, in a violent 
rage ; " what then ? " — " Sir, you have a great deal to be thank- 
ful for," was Henley's sarcastic reply. 



STANDARD MERIT. 

jLECHIER, Bishop of Nimes, was the son of a tallow- 
chandler. A proud and high-born prelate once en- 
deavoured to mortify him, by hinting in an insulting 
manner at his humble origin. To which Flechier replied: 
" My lord, I am the son of a chandler, *tis true ; and if your 
lordship had been the same, you would have remained a tallow- 
chandler all the days of your life/' 



THE PILLORY FOR EATING FLESH IN LENT. 

EFORE the Reformation, and again in the -reign of 
Popish Queen Mary, it was customary to punish people 
who had eaten flesh in Lent, by making them do pen- 
ance at St Paul's Cross, with a pig on their head. Thus we 
read that on the 8th of March 1554, " while a doctor preached 
at the Cross, a man did penance for transgressing Lent, holding 
two pigs ready drest, whereof one was upon his head^^ — a spec- 
tacle which would be rather trying to the gravity of most con- 
gregations. Even so late as the time of the Commonwealth, 
eating flesh in Lent was punished with the pillory. An instance 
of this occurred in 1650, the particulars of which are somewhat 
amusing. The wife of Thomas Frebum, of Paternoster Row, 
having expressed a particular inclination for pig, one was pro- 
cured, ready for the spit ; but the butter-woman who provided 
it, squeamish as to the propriety of what she had done, carried 
a foot of it to the Dean of Canterbury. The dean was at dinner. 
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and one of his guests was Frebum's landlord, and Garter King- 
at-Arms, who sent to know if any of his family were ill that he 
ate flesh in Lent. " All well/' quoth Freburn, who was perhaps 
too much of a dissenter for the times ; " only my wife longs for 
pig.'* His landlord thereupon sends for the Bishop of London's 
apparitor, and orders him to take Freburn and his pig before 
Stockley, the bishop, who sent them both to Judge Cholmley ; 
but he not being at home, they were again brought back to the 
bishop, who committed them to the compter. Next day, Fre- 
burn was carried before the Lord Mayor, who sentenced him to 
stand in the pillory, with one half of the pig on one shoulder, 
and the other half on the other. Through Cromwell's interces- 
sion, the poor man at last gained his liberty by a bond of £,7.0 
for his appearance. The mischief-making pig was, by order of 
the bishop, buried in Finsbury Fields, by the hand of his lord- 
ship's apparitor ; but Freburn was turned out of his house, and 
could not get another for four years, on account of the heinous 
sin he had committed. 




PARISH FEELING. 

MELTING Good Friday sermon being preached in a 
country church, all wept except one man, who being 
asked why he did not weep as well as the rest ? — " Oh ! " 
replied he, " I belong to another parish." 



DR GOODENOUGH. 

HE following epigram was made when Dr Goodenoughy 
Bishop of Carlisle, was one day appointed to preach 
before the House of Peers : — 

•• 'Tis well enough that Goodenough 
Before the Lords should preach ; 
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For sure enough, they 're bad enough 
He undertakes to teach." 

When the above prelate was made a bishop, a certain dignitary, 
whom the public had expected to get the appointment, being 
asked by a friend how he came not to be the new bishopi 
replied : "Because I was not Good enough P^ 



LIMITS OF PAPAL JURISDICTION. 

ARDINAL CERVINI having offended Michael Angelo, 
that famous artist painted the portrait of his eminence 
amongst the reproved, in his magnificent picture of the 
" Last Judgment," in the Sistine Chapel. The cardinal com- 
plained about this liberty to the Pope, Leo X., a great patron of 
the arts, and a man of wit and understanding. " I can do no- 
thing for your eminence," said the Pope ; " had the painter 
located you in purgatory, I could have drawn you thence, but 
he has placed you in the infernal regions, and my power does 
not extend so far." 





ARCHBISHOP CRANMER'S DIETARY. 

jN this curious document an archbishop is allowed to have 
two swans or two capons in a dish, a bishop one ; an 
archbishop six blackbirds at once, a bishop five, a dean 
four, an archdeacon two. If a dean has four dishes in his first 
course, he is not afterwards to have custards or fritters. An 
archbishop may have six snipes, an archdeacon two. Rabbits, 
larks, pheasants, and partridges are allowed in the same pro- 
portions. A canon residentiary is to have a swan only on a 
Sunday ; a rector of sixteen marks only three blackbirds a 
week, and so on, the capacity of stomach throughout being 
calculated according to the clerical rank of its owner. 
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ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON'S DEATH. 

|N Warwick Lane, London, there are two of those old 
galleried inns, which carry us back to the broad- 
wheeled travelling waggons of our forefathers. About 
midway, on the east side, is the Bull Inn, where, on the ist of 
February 1684, the pious Archbishop Leighton ended his earthly 
pilgrimage, according to his wish, which Bishop Burnet states 
him to have thus expressed in the same peaceful and moderate 
spirit as that by which, in the troublous times of the Common- 
wealth, Leighton won the affections of even the most rigid 
Presbyterians. " He used often to say," observes Burnet in his 
" Own Times,'* " that if he were to chose a place to die in, it 
should be an inn ; it looked like a pilgrim's going home, to 
whom this world was all as an inn, and who was weary of the 
noise and confusion in it. He added that the officious tender- 
ness and care of friends was an entanglement to a dying man 
and that the unconcerned attendance of those that could be 
procured in such a place would give less disturbance. And he 
obtained what he desired, for he died at the Bull Inn, in War- 
wick Lane." 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 

'IR THOMAS MORE, in a discussion with Erasmus on 
the much contended doctrine of tran&ubstantiation, 
argued that the want of any saving influence to the 
heretic, in partaking of the sacred elements, was no proof 
against it, since it was by the faithful only that the body and 
blood of Christ were verily and indeed taken and received, faith 
itself being the great instrument in the conversion of the said 
element to the receivers. During Erasmus's stay at Sir Thomas's 
residence, he was repeatedly pressed by the latter to accept of 
some token of his regard and remembrance. Erasmus haxi 
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fixed for the object of his choice on a favourite horse of More's ; 
but remembering his sophistry in the debate alluded to, instead 
of acquainting the chancellor with his desire, he rode off with 
the steed the day of his departure from Sir Thomas's, leaving 
the following note for his host : — 

" Quod mihi dixisti 
De corpore Christ! : 
* Crede ut edas, et cdes,* 

Sic tibi rescribo 

De tuo palfrido : 
Crede ut habeas, habes." 




THE DEVIL A BISHOP. 

|ING JAMES I. said that the devil was a busy bishop, 
and the same idea had been expressed nearly half a 
century earlier by the martyr Bishop Latimer. In his 
Sermon of the Plough, preached probably circa 1548, at St 
Paul's Cross, he says : " And now I would ask a strange ques- 
tion, who is the most diligent bishop and prelate in all Eng- 
land, that passeth all the rest in doing of his office ? I can tell 
you, for I know him, who it is ; I know him well. But now I 
think I see you listening and hearkening that I should name 
him. There is one that passeth all the others, and is the most 
diligent preacher and prelate in all England. And will ye know 
who it is ? I will tell you — it is the devil. He is the most diligent 
preacher of all others ; he is never out of his diocese ; he is 
never from his cure ; ye shall never find him unoccupied ; he 
is ever in his parish ; he keepeth residence at all times ; ye 
shall never find him out of the way ; call for him when you will, 
he is ever at home ; the diligentest preacher in all the realm ; 
he is ever at his plough ; no lording nor loitering can hinder 
him ; he is ever a-plying his business ; ye shall never find him 
idle, I warrant you." Thus the description of the devil's epis- 
copacy is carried on to a much greater length, and would, we 
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may be sure, be highly relished by all present, except, perhaps, 
by any of the bishops, if they were there, who might consider 
it as rather personaL 



FACILIS DESCENSUS AVERNI. 

CORNISH clergyman having a dispute concerning 
several shares in different mines, found it necessary 
to send for a London lawyer, to have some conversa- 
tion with the witnesses, examine the title-deeds, view the pre- 
mises, &c. The divine very soon found that his legal assistant 
was as great a scoundrel as ever was struck off the rolls. How- 
ever, as he thought his knowledge might be useful, he showed 
him his papers, took him to compare the surveyor's drawing 
with the situation of the pits, &c. When in one of these excur- 
sions, the professional gentleman was descending a deep shaft 
by means of a rope, which he held tight in his hand, he called 
out to the clergyman, who stood at the top : " Doctor, as you 
have not confined your studies to geography, but know all 
things from the surface to the centre, pray how far is it from 
this to the bottomless pit in the infernal regions ? " — ** I cannot 
exactly ascertain the distance,'* replied the divine, " but let go 
your hold and you will soon know." 



FAITHFUL STEWARDS. 

NOBLEMAN advised Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux, to 

make an addition to his palace of a new wing in the 

modern style. The Bishop immediately answered him : 

**The difference, my lord, that there is between your advice, 

and that which Satan gave to our Saviour is, that the evil one 

advised Jesus to change the stones into bread, that the poor might 

be fed ; and you desire me to turn the bread of the poor into 
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stones." An equally noble trait is recorded of Ethelwold, 
Bishop of Winchester, in the time of King Edgar, who sold the 
sacred gold and silver vessels belonging to the church, to 
relieve the poor people during a famine, saying, " That there 
was no reason that the senseless temples of God should abound 
in riches, while His living temples were perishing of hunger." 



SANCTA SIMPLICITAS. 

BISHOP of Dunkeld, in Scotland, before the Reforma- 
tion, thanked God that he never knew what the Old 
and New Testament were, affirming that he cared to 
know no more than his Fortius and Pontifical. At a diet in 
Germany one Bishop Albertus, lighting by chance upon a Bible, 
commenced reading ; one of his colleagues asked him what book 
it was. " I know not," was the reply, " but this I find, that what- 
ever I read in it, is utterly against our religion." 



THE FATHERS OF THE ORATORY. 

|T is well known that from this order proceeded the per- 
formances called Oratorios^ but notwithstanding their 
concerts, the rules of these fathers savour of no small 
severity. By the " Institutions of the Oratory," printed at Oxford, 
1687, they are required to mix corporal punishments with their 
religious harmony : " From the ist of November to the feast of 
the Resurrection, their contemplation of celestial things shall 
be heightened by a concert of music ; and it is also enjoined 
that at certain seasons of frequent occurrence, they all whip 
themselves in the oratory. And the custom is, that after half an 
hour's mental prayer, the officers distribute whips made of small 
cords full of knots, put forth the children, if there be any, and 
carefully shutting the doors and windows, extinguish the other 
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lights, except only a small candle so placed in a dark lantern 
upon the altar, that the crucifix may appear clear and visible, but 
not reflecting any light, thus making all the room dark. Then the 
priest, in a loud and doleful voice, pronounceth the verse Jube^ 
Domine^ benedicere^ and going through an appointed service, 
comes Apprehendite disciplinam^ &c. ; at which words, taking 
the whips, they scourge their naked bodies during the recital of 
the 50th Psalm, Miserere^ and the 129th, De Pro/undis, with 
several prayers ; at the conclusion of which, upon a sign given, 
they end their whipping, and put on their clothes in the dark and 
in silence." These flagellations are- still practised by the Orator- 
ians of the present day, in exactly the same manner. 




JUPITER CARLYLE. 

|R CARLYLE was the incumbent of Musselburgh, a 
poor Scottish manse in the neighbourood of Edinburgh ; 
but he was fond of society, moved much about, and 
came continually in contact, sometimes into friendship, with the 
best men of his time. He studied at Leyden, where he became 
acquainted with John Wilkes, Charles Townshend, and Dr John 
Gregory. At Edinburgh he was hand in glove with Hume and 
Robertson, John Home, Adam Ferguson, Adam Smith, and 
many more of the same stamp. He knew Colonel Gardiner 
well, and was present at the battle of Preston pans, in which the 
Colonel was killed. Returning from his studies at Leyden, who 
should he have in the same packet with him but Violetti, the 
dancer, who afterwards became the wife of David Garrick. He 
knew Garrick well, and greatly astonished the actor by his per- 
formances at the royal game of golf. Both for his social qualities 
and for his exceeding influence in the Kirk, he had a large 
acquaintance, not only among literary and artistic people, but 
also in the higher walks of life, — Dukes, Marquises, and Earls; 
In a word, all the foremost men of his time. He seems to have 
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been hail-fellow with almost every class of society, and to have 
held his own under every variety of circumstances. 

Sir Walter Scott paints him to the life. " The grandest demi- 
god I ever saw was Dr Carlyle, minister of Musselburgh, 
commonly called * Jupiter Carlyle,* from having sat more than 
once for the king of gods and men to Gavin Hamilton ; and a 
shrewd, clever old carle was he." A shrewd, clever old carle, 
much given to jolly suppers, and with a constitution such as he 
himself describes to one of his friends, another Scottish divine, — 
a constitution able to bear the conviviality of the time. He was 
a leading man in what was called the Moderate party in the 
Kirk. The name is harmless enough, and would seem to imply 
a middle course of action. In reality it meant, in those days, the 
party opposed to the Wild or High-flying set, who were also called 
the Mad ; so that in process of time there came to be three sections 
of the Kirk, known by the easily-intelligible names of the Mod, 
the Mid, and the Mad. The Mods, or Moderates, were supposed 
to be little better than heathens. David Hume, on hearing 
Alexander Carlyle preach in John Home's church, said to him 
very pointedly : "What did you mean to-day by treating John's 
congregation with one of Cicero^s academics ? I did not think 
that such heathen morality would have passed in East Lothian." 




PREACHING IN PROVERBS. 

UGH PETERS, in the time of the Protectorate, preach- 
ing at St Alban's, chose for his text Matthew viii. 32 : 
** And they [the unclean spirits] went into the herd of 
swine, and the whole herd of swine ran violently down a steep 
place into the sea, and perished in the waters." From these 
words he deduced the following three observations, taken from 
so many proverbs : — " i. That the devil will rather play at small 
game than sit out. 2. That they must needs go whom the devil 
drives. 3. That at last he brought his hogs to a fair market." 
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CHRYSOSTOM SAVED. 

|R BOYSE, rector of Boxworth, in Cambridgeshire, 
and prebendary of Ely, was employed with Sir Henry 
Saville in that serious task of editing Chrysostom, 
which led to a celebrated witticism on the part of Sir Henry. 
Lady Saville, complaining one day to her husband of his being 
so abstracted from her society by his studies, expressed a wish 
that she were a book, as she might then receive some part of 
his attention. " Then,*' said Sir Henr)', " I should have you to 
be an almanac, that I might change you every year" She 
threatened to burn Chrysostom, who seemed to be killing her 
husband ; whereupon Dr Boyse quietly remarked : " That were 
a great pity, madam." — " Why, who was Chrysostom ? " inquired 
she. " One of the sweetest preachers since the apostles* times," 
he calmly answered. "In that case,** said she, corrected by his 
manner and words, " I would not bum him for the world." 



"A BAD TEXT." 

WORTHY old clergyman having, upon the occasion of 
a Communion Sunday, taken a text involving a discus- 
sion of a strictly moral or practical question, was thus 
commented on by an ancient dame of the congregation, who had 
been previously shocked at his want of ci propros: — " If there's 
an ill text in a' the Bible, that creetur's aye sure to tak* it." 



A CLERICAL MISER. 

I HE Rev. John Trueman, of Daventry, possessed an in- 
come of about ;^40O per annum clear ; and, by his 
self-denying management of it, he contrived to ^mass 
j^S^fOoo, There were few things too mean for him to do in order 
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to save money ; he would steal turnips out of the fields as he 
passed along, on the pretence of visiting the farmhouses, and 
then beg bits of bacon to boil them with from the goodwives in 
the parish. Sometimes he would quarter himself without any 
invitation in a farmhouse, and in the room in which he slept he 
has been known to pull the worsted out of the corners of the 
blankets, and take it away with him in order to darn his stock- 
ings. 

A CURIOUS SERMON. 

N the 5th of August 1750, a sermon was preached at the 
fashionable watering-place of Cheltenham, by the Rev. 
Edward Pickering, which made a great noise at the 
time. The matter of it was singular, not a model for theologians 
to copy, and altogether too foolish to attract such serious notice 
as it did. Subjoined are some detached passages of this once 
notorious discourse : — 

" Vanity of vanities, says the Preacher ; vanity of vanities, all 
is vanity." " Though Solomon had sweet music to delight his 
ear, beautiful women, delicious gardens, and glittering buildings 
to please his sight, exquisite meats and drinks to satisfy his 
taste, yet you find that even beauty (most beautiful of all), the 
richest, finest wines, harps ever tuned with sweet, melodious 
voices, and amaranthine bowers themselves, were vain. Who, 
then, can judge so well as Solomon the wi^e ? Who teach us 
better than he, who pleased every sense, and by experience 
found that all was vanity ? Try, then, to prove what Solomon 
asserts. First, women, lovely women, first of all in my esteem ; 
but even those women I must prove are vain. Suppose they 
have ' grace iji all their steps, heaven in their eyes, in all their 
gestures dignity and love,' as my dear poet elegantly sings ; yet 
still how fleeting are those joys they give, those dear high joys 
that a moment last I Suppose they have wit at will, then will 
their tongues for ever, ever run, and the poor husband deemed,. 
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nay, called, a fool. Next, then, we will prove the vanity of wine, 
fallacious, false, intoxicating juice. Wine, when too plentifully 
drank, creates suspicion and severe mistrust, most noisy quar- 
rels, and even shedding of the blood of those that erst were 
friends. Wine spurs us on full fast to abuse our friend's 
daughter or our neighbour's wife. Oh, drunkenness ! thou 
antipathy to sight, too unpolite for such an audience here to 
hear thy beastly name, &c. Next, then, how vain, how very 
vain, to take the dread, the great Almighty's name in vain ! 
Yet the great vulgar use it every day. Now for that mean 
mechanic sin, a lie ; a lie, that men of honour frequently tell, 
but cannot brook the word, a lie, again. Lest you now falsely 
judge that I am a doctor, grave, formal, sour, and a foe to joy, 
know then that all such creatures I despise. Attend, attend, 
and you will find I am not. First, then, I greatly praise the 
marriage, spotless bed ! but then your consort must be very fair, 
meek, prudent, virtuous. What avails her wealth if you, like 
Saul, must see an Endor's witch ? Such are those fools that 
marry sole for gold : such every day I see, and pity them. 
From hence the harlot, joyless, unendeared, meets her rich 
master in a masquerade. But now indulge the bowl, drink 
pentifully round to Chedworth's health ; but drunkenness, that 
beastly sin, abhor. Like me, with great sincerity, speak the 
truth, as I e'erwhile most boldly did to Bolingbroke, the wise ; 
but, oh ! the base, false Bolingbroke ! false to his queen, nay, to 
his country false, and would be false to thee, wise George, but 
you most prudently trust not his honour. A hypocrite no mortal 
man can know ; none but God can search his double heart. 
Ingratitude is so monstrous and so black a crime, that none but 
devils e'er practise it. But who comes yonder creeping in my 
sight ? A half-starved miser ! penniless though rich ; counting 
his ill-got treasure cent, per cent ; the man that God and men 
of spirit hate. Oh ! may all misers' heirs full soon enjoy their 
heaped-up treasures with a generous mind. Well, then, all 
earth!/ joys you find are vain, as I, by much experience, tell 
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you so : for I those vanities too oft have tried, and still am able 
to pursue the same, but hope that Heaven will forbid the 
thought,*' &c., &c. 
Certain very offensive personal allusions also occurred in this 

exemplary sermon, more especially to a Dr S d, upon whose 

devoted head Mr Pickering unrelentingly pours the vials of his 
wrath. To him the subjoined letter was addressed by the 
preacher : — 

" Doctor, — If you remember, last Sunday at Cheltenham, I 
preached before you and a very polite congregation. Those of 
the best families, most wit, and most beauty, have prevailed 
upon me to print my sermon ; and none but such, I assure you, 
could have prevailed. After sermon we received the sacrament 
together ; and after that you most charitably came to the coffee- 
house, and there openly declared that you would sooner have 
been dead (which, God knows, would have been no loss but to 
your most ingenious party) than have heard the preacher. Now, 
good doctor, was there not a part of the communion service 
where you are to be in charity with all the world ? Repent, and 
go and hang thyself ; for I never saw a more proud, more ill- 
natured, ignorant creature in my life. I am, 

Your most abused, but still forgiving brother, 

Edward Pickering." 

The sermon and this letter were taken up by the ecclesiastical 
authorities, and the eloquent Mr Pickering was silenced, and not 
allowed again to edify a congregation from his pulpit for three 
years. 

WESLEY'S MARRIAGE. 

|ESLEY in his forty-eighth year married Mrs Vizelle, a 
widow with four children and a fortune. Shortly be- 
fore this event he had published " Thoughts on a Single 
Life," in which he extolled and preached celibacy. The event 
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of a marriage inaugurated under such auspices might be fore- 
seen. Wesley stipulated that he should not preach one sermon 
nor travel one mile less after marriage than before. " If I thought 
I should," said he, " well as I love you, I should never see your 
face more." Mrs W. at first conformed to the ascetic habits of 
her husband, and travelled with him, but she soon grew tired of 
this comfortless life, and the kind of society she was introduced 
in. She first began to grumble, then grew jealous, opened his 
letters, and followed him about, and plagued him in every way, 
openly and secretly, that her malice could contrive. " By her 
outrageous jealousy and abominable temper," says Southey, 
" she deserves to be classed in a triad with Xantippe, and the 
wife of Job, as one of the three bad wives." At last, after having 
been a thorn in Wesley's flesh for twenty years, she left his house, 
carrying off his journals and papers, which she never returned. 
He simply states the fact in his diary, saying : " I did not for- 
sake her, I did not dismiss her, I will not recall her.'* She died 
in 1 781, at Camberwell, where a stone in the churchyard attests 
that " she was a woman of exemplary virtue, a tender parent, 
and a sincere friend," but it mercifully says nothing of her con- 
jugal life. 

ORIGIN OF IRVING'S POPULARITY. 

jRVING'S London reputation was made by Canning. 
A little knot of Scotch hearers crowded round him 
when he first came south — David Wilkie, Allan Cun- 
ningham, and others. Among these, who should come but Sir 
James Mackintosh, and he, ever generous in his literary ver- 
dicts, was delighted. Especially was he delighted with one 
phrase which Irving let fall, when he spoke of orphans cast upon 
** the fatherhood of God." One night in the House of Commons 
he reported the phrase to Canning. The latter was anxious to 
hear the Scot, and both he and Mackintosh went the following 
Sunday to the Caledonian Chapel. A few nights afterwards, 
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from the Treasury Bench, Canning had to rise to make some 
remarks on clerical affairs. In the course of his speech he re- 
ferred to the sermon which he had heard from Irving's lips as the 
most eloquent he had ever listened to. That speech was the 
making of Irving. Ere long all the fashion of London flocked 
to him, and his chapel was crowded to overflowing. 



ISAAC BARROW. 

HIS able divine was a very violent Royalist, and as 
nothing was done for him for some time after the Res- 
toration, he wrote the following epigram : — 

** Te magis optavit rediturum, Caroli, nemO| 
£t nemo sensit te redGsse minus." 





HUNTINGTON'S ODDITIES. 

HEN a person attributes to Providence the good that 
comes to him, his sentiment is at all events worthy of 
respect ; but the peculiarity of Huntington was the 
whimsical way in which every-day matters were thus treated. 
After ;^9000 had been spent on a chapel for him in Gray's Inn 
Road, various gifts of chairs, a tea-caddy full of tea, a bed and 
bedstead for the vestry — " that I might not be under the neces- 
sity of walking home in the cold winter nights," — are spoken of 
as things Providence had sent him. He had a keen apprecia- 
tion of worldly goods, however, for he refused to officiate in the 
chapel until the freehold had been made absolutely over to 
himself. Wishing afterwards to enlarge his chapel, he applied 
for a bit of ground near it from the Duke of Portland, but 
refused to pay ground-rent. " Therefore,'* says he, "finding 
nothing could be done with the earth-holders, I turned my eyes 
another way, and determined to build my stories in the heaven$^ 
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where I should find more room and less cost'' In plain English^ 
he raised the building another story. His pulpit oratory, 
quaint and vigorous in itself, was not unfrequently interlarded 
with such expressions as : "Take care of your pockets !" — "Wake 
that snoring sinner ! " — " Turn out that drunken dog !" — " Silence 
that noisy numskull ! " &c. When he wished to bind the faith 
of his congregation, he would say over and over : " As sure as 
I am born, 'tis so ; " or, " I believe this ; " or, " I know this ; " or, 
" I am sure of it ; " or, " I believe the plain English of this to be." 
And then, by way of clenching his point, he would add : " Now 
you can't help it ; " or, " it must be so in spite of you." With a 
certain class of minds, however, Huntington had great in- 
fluence. Some time after the death of his first wife, he married 
the rich widow of Sir James Saunderson, Knt., at one time 
Lord Mayor of London, by which marriage he became pos- 
sessed of considerable property. He then left off preaching, 
earnestly prayed God that He would never suffer him to return 
to his old residence in Pentonville, and passed the remainder 
of his days with his loving wife at Hermes Hill. At a public 
sale of his effects, which took place soon after his death, his 
admirers and friends, in the excess of their veneration, paid 
most fabulous sums for articles of no intrinsic value. A 
mahogany easy-chair, with horse-hair seat, sold for ;^63 ; an 
ordinary pair of spectacles for seven guineas, and every article of 
plate sold at from 23s. to 26s. per ounce, realising, in the gross, 
£il\, 14s. 

ANECDOTES IN SERMONS. 

|HE fashion which once prevailed of introducing historical 
anecdotes into addresses from the pulpit, is illustrated 
by the following extract from a sermon by the martyr 
Bishop Ridley: — ^**Cambyses was a great emperor, such another 
as our master is ; he had many lord-deputies, lord-presidents, 
and iieutenants under him. It is a great while ago since I read 
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the history. It chanced he had under him, in one of his do- 
minions, a briber, a gift-taker, a gratifier of rich men; he 
followed gifts as fast as he that followed the pudding ; a hand- 
maker in his office, to make his son a great man ; as the old 
saying is : * Happy is the child whose father goeth to the 
devil.' The cry of the poor widow came to the emperor's ear, 
and caused him to flay the judge quick, and laid his skhi in his 
chair of judgment, that all judges that should give judgment 
afterwards should sit in the same skin. Surely it was a goodly 
sign, a goodly monument, the sign of the judge's skin. I pray 
God we may once see the sign of the skin in England." 



DR PARR'S WIG. 

HIS literary eccentricity commenced life as an assistant 
schoolmaster at Harrow, but afterwards became per- 
petual curate of Hatton, and even attained the dignity 
of a prebendal stall in St Paul's. On his becoming proprietor 
of an academy at Stanmore, Dr Parr assumed the full-bottomed 
wig, which afterwards became a distinguishing part of his full 
dress. The Rev. Sydney Smith has given a humorous descrip- 
tion of this ornament of his person ; " Whoever has had the 
good fortune to see Dr Parr's wig, must have observed, that 
while it trespasses a little on the orthodox magnitude of 
perukes in the anterior parts, it scorns even episcopal limits 
behind, and swells out into boundless convexity of frizz, the 
yiiya ^avfia of barbers, and the terror of the literary world." 



HOW TO SUPPRESS SECTARIANISM. 

|0U wish to suppress sectaries," said a late preacher; 
"the only method a Christian can employ, yet, I 
believe, a safe and certain one, is, outlive^ out-labour, 
out'Preach them^ 
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DR SHERIDAN'S DEATH. 

|N the loth of September 1738, the Rev. Dr Sheridan, 
grandfather of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, was sitting 
after dinner in the house of a friend. The conversa- 
tion happening to turn on the force and direction of the wind, 
Sheridan said : " Let the wind blow east, west, north, or south, 
the immortal soul will take its flight to the destined point ; " and 
leaning back in his chair instantly expired. 





CLERICAL WINE-BIBBERS. 

OME curious examples are related of the extent to which 
the Scottish clergy, in the last century, were allowed to 
indulge their partiality for combining the spirituous with 
the spiritual in their calling. Dr Webster, a leader of the High- 
flying party in the Kirk, was a five-bottle man, and could lay all 
his fellow-topers under the table. If a High-flying leader could 
excel in this way, the Moderate clergy were not to be left behind. 
Dr Carlyle gives an account of a Drunken-Barnaby sort of tour 
which he made round the country with his father, with a Mr 
Jardine, and a Mr Allen, all ministers of the Kirk. These "very 
orthodox and pious clergymen '* had a remarkable turn for buf- 
foonery, and, to diversify their more serious conversation on the 
state of religion throughout the country, turned their wigs' tails to 
the front, made faces at the children on the road, and performed 
sundry grimaces and antics that were no doubt more laughable 
than edifying. They had not gone far on their journey when 
they arrived at Bridekirk, at which village it w^s incumbent 
on them to call. The laird was from home, but his lady was 
there, and insisted on their drinking a bottle of brandy upon the 
spot It was the third bottle of brandy which they had con^ 
sumed that morning, saying grace in most reverend fashion 
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before each. On this occasion it was Mr Jardine^s turn to say 
grace, and he seems to have oppressed his friends by the length 
of his devotions — the travellers being on horseback all the time, 
and pulling long faces over their saddles. The brandy was then 
poured out in beer-glasses, and the reverend gentlemen at once 
knocked off their third bottle. 

We are amused with these holy men so steadily imbibing 
their three bottles of a forenoon, and saying a long grace before 
each ; and we are not to be astonished when we hear that the 
laity were much worse. Dr Carlyle describes his father as pass- 
ing long hours in prayer and theological discussion with Lord 
Grange, and then sitting down to carouse over deep potations. 
This sort of intimacy would last for weeks together, until Grange, 
getting tired of the religious part of the business, would disap- 
pear for months, in which he neglected religion altogether and 
gave himself up to debauchery. Weary of his debauchery, he 
would return penitent to his religious exercises, proving himself, 
as Dr Carlyle imagined, to be equally sincere in his devotion to 
the bottle and in his familiarity with spiritual things. Human 
nature, the doctor says, is capable of wonderful freaks, and men 
notorious for their profligacy, who could have no rational object 
in playing a part, have been seen drowned in tears of repentance 
on the Sunday. The natural casuistry of the passions grants 
dispensations with more facility than the Church of Rome. 




CAUGHT NAPPING. 

|T being Hugh Peters's turn to preach before Oliver Crom- 
well, at the chapel in Whitehall, about the time that 
Charles II. was marching towards Worcester, he espied 
that the devil had shut the casements of the Protector's eyes and 
lulled him asleep. Breaking off the thread of his discourse, he 
spoke as follows : — " We have now an enemy in this our land, 
a potent one, and it is not unknown to any here that he daily 
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approaches nearer us ; but 'tis no matter ; I preach but in vain 
while my auditory sleeps : I hope he will come and take you 
napping." 

A MUSCULAR ARCHBISHOP. 

.UNCELOTBLACKBURNE, subsequently Archbishop 
of York, was, in the reig^ of George I., chaplain to a 
royal frigate, on board which sailed a first-lieutenant 
between whom and the chaplain there arose an ill-feeling. On 
a certain Sunday, when Blackburne performed divine service, 
dressed in his canonicals, some improper behaviour of the men 
led to words between the clergyman and the officer, who said, in 
a threatening manner: " If it was not for your gown I would soon 
give you a dressing." — " The moment the service is concluded," 
replied the chaplain, "that impediment shall be removed." 
Having dismissed his congregation, Blackburne retired to his 
berth, stripped himself to his shirt, and, returning on deck, ad- 
dressed the lieutenant with these words : " Now, sir, I am your 
man." The sailors, delighted with the idea of a parson boxing, 
formed a ring to see fair play, and, after a long and obstinate 
contest, the officer was compelled to "throw up the sponge," and 
beg pardon for his rudeness. From that time forward the two 
champions continued excellent friends. 



ONE AT A TIME. 

NE of the requests of Queen Caroline to her chaplain, Dr 
Clarke, was, that he would acquaint her with her faults. 
After evading this delicate and dangerous business as 
long as he could do it without ofifence, the doctor observed . 
"As I am compelled, will your Majesty pardon my saying, that 
when people from the country come to St James's Chapel for a 
vght of the royal family, it is an example not very edifying for 
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them to see your Majesties talking during the whole time of the 
divine service." The Queen blushed, told the doctor he was 
right, and a hearty laugh ensued. " Well, doctor, now tell me 
of another fault." — " Excuse me, madam," replied the chaplain ; 
" when I see your Majesty has amended this, it will be time 
enough to talk of another." 



TWO BETTER THAN ONE. 

T is customary in dissenting congregations, in the interval 
of about an hour between the forenoon and afternoon ser- 
vices, to offer the minister a glass of wine in the vestry. 
A highly respectable minister from England, happening to offi- 
ciate in Edinburgh, one of the deacons of the church, as usual, 
brought forward the wine, with the modest apology : " I pre- 
sume, sir, you can take a glass of wine ?" — " Oh, yes," replied the 
\ninister, seemingly rather astonished, " I can take iwo,^ 



CLERGY SOLD FOR SLAVES. 

M ON GST the persecutions to which the dergy of this 
country have been occasionally exposed for the crime 
of adhering to their convictions, the powers of the 
Commonwealth invented the profitable speculation oi selling 
them for slaves. Drs Beale, Martin, and Sterne, heads of 
colleges, were threatened with this outrage, and were in imminent 
danger of being sold as slaves to Algiers or Barbadoes. These 
gentlemen, and several other very eminent divines, were kept 
close prisoners in a ship on the Thames under the hatches, 
almost killed with bad smells, hunger, and want of sleep, and 
treated by the sailors with more insolence than if they had been 
confined there for some infamous robbery or murder. One 
Colonel Rigby, a member of Parliament for the borough of 
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Wigan, moved twice in the Long Parliament that those lords 
and gentlemen who were prisoners should be sold as slaves to 
Algiers, or sent to the new plantations in the West Indies ; and 
it is said that he had contracted with two merchants for that 
purpose, but the project was finally abandoned. 



THREE FOOLS IN THE GOSPEL. 

|UGH PETERS, the notorious jocular preacher in the 
times of the Commonwealth, holding forth one day on 
the neglect of duty of which Christians were too often 
guilty, made the following remarks :— " My beloved, observe, 
there are three fools in the gospel ; for, being bid to the wed- 
ding-supper, every one had his excuse. The first had hired a 
farm, and must go to see it. Had not he been a fool, he would 
have seen it before he bought it The second had purchased a 
yoke of oxen, and he must go to try them. He also was a fool, 
because he did not try them before he bought them. The third 
had just been married, and without any compliment said plainly 
he could not come. He was a fool, too, for by this he show^ed 
that one woman drew him away more than a yoke of oxen did 
the farmer.*' 

A LYING SPIRIT. 

jT is told at Orton, in Yorkshire, that Mr FothergiU, vicar 
there, one Sunday exchanged pulpits with Mr Dalton 
of Shap, who had but one eye. A Quaker stalking, as 
usual, into the church of Orton, whilst Mr Dalton was preach- 
ing, exclaimed : "Come down, thou false FothergiU I" *'*• Who 

told thee," says Dalton, " that my name was FothergiU ? " 

« The Spirit," quoth the Quaker.— « That spirit of thine is a 
lying spirit," says the other ; " for it is well-known that I am 
not FothergiU, but one-eyed Dalton of Shap I " 
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A NON-RESIDENT ARCHBISHOP. 

R LAUNCELOT BLACKBURNE, who, from a chaplain 
on board a man-of-war, found his way into the archi- 
episcopal throne, never once after his installation visited 
his diocese. As a gentle reproof for this neglect of duty, a 
paragraph was first inserted in the papers, mentioning that his 
grace^s palace at Bishopsthorpe, a pleasant house near York, 
on the banks of the Ouse, had been burnt down, in consequence 
of the kitchen- chimney taking fire. This statement, in the next 
paper, was formally contradicted, with this argumentative addi- 
tion, on the impossibility of such an accident, " because there 
had bee?t no fire in the kitchen for many years. ^^ 



A PLURALIST. 

HE following paragraph has been lately what is called 
" going the round of the newspapers : '' — The death has 
been briefly announced of the Rev. John Henry Sparke, 
M.A., of Gunthorpe Hall, near Thetford, Norfolk, at the age of 
seventy-five. This rev. gentleman was the eldest son of the late 
Right Rev. Bowyer Edward Sparke, D.D., Lord Bishop of Ely, 
who began life as tutor in the Rutland family, and who died in 
1836. Born in the year 1794, Mr Sparke was educated at Jesus 
College, Cambridge, where he took his bachelor's degree as a 
Senior Optime in 181 5. In 181 8, as soon as he was of age to 
be admitted into priest's orders, he was " collated " to a prebendal 
stall in his father's cathedral, appointed to the rectory of Stret- 
ham (value ;£756), and the sinecure vicarage of Littlebury, Essex 
(value not known) ; in the next year his father bestowed on him 
the vicarage of Cottenham, Cambridgeshire, the value of which 
is given as £^^o ; in 1824 he was nominated to the Chancellor- 
ship of Ely Cathedral; in 1827 to the rectory of Leverington, 
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Cambridgeshire ( value £2 100). According to Crockford, his stall 
in Ely was of the annual value of ^^307, which he held for upwards 
of fifty years ; and for nearly thirty years he was also rector of 
two other livings, Gunthorpe and Bale, near Thetford. These 
two were in his own patronage ; the other pieces of preferment 
appear to have been conferred on him by his father, the Bishop, 
who, at all events, did not "neglect those of his own house- 
hold." 



SWIFT AND THE BISHOP OF KILMORE. 

|OSIAH HORT, Bishop of Kilmore, and afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Tuam, was the author of " A New Proposal 
for the better Regulation and Improvement of Quad- 
rille," for the publication of which, Faulkner, the bookseller, 
was imprisoned. His not having indemnified the publisher 
excited the ire of Dean Swift in the following epigram : — 

AN EPIGRAM ON SEEING A WORTHY PRELATE TO GO OUT OF 
CHURCH, IN THE TIME OF DIVINE SERVICE, TO WAIT ON 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF DORSET, ON HIS COMING TO 
TOWN ; — 

Lord Pam in the church (could you think it) kneePd down, 

When told that the duke was just come to town— 

His station despising, una wed by the place. 

He flies from his God to attend on his j;^ce. 

To the court it was better to pay his devotion, 

Since God had no hand in his lordship's promotion. 




CIRCULATION OF THE GOSPEL. 

lUGH PETERS, discoursing one day of the advantages 
which Christians enjoy above heathens, who are only 
guided by a kind of natural instinct, whilst we Chris- 
tlanshave the Word of God preached to us, concluded with tYie 
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following joke : — " Indeed," said he, "the gospel has a very free 
passage amongst us, for I am confident it no sooner enters in at 
one ear, but it is out at the other." 



A CLERICAL WIZARD. 

HE parish register of Brandeston, Suffolk, contains the 
following curious entry, recorded by the principal gen- 
tleman of the place, and very near the time of this extra- 
ordinary transaction : — 

"6 Mail 1596, John Lowes, vicar. 

"After he had been vicar here about fifty years, he was 
executed, in the time of the rebellion, at St Edmundsbury, with 
sixty more, for being a wizard. Hopkins, his chief accuser, 
having kept the poor old man, then in his eightieth year, awake 
for several nights, till he was delirious, and then confessed a 
familiarity with the devil, which had such weight with the jury 
and his judges, viz.. Sergeant Godcold, old Calamy, and Fair- 
clough, as to condemn him in 1645 ^^ the beginning of 1646." 

Mr Revett, the principal gentleman of the place above alluded 
to, furnished also the following details : — " I have it from them 
who watched with him, that they kept him awake several nights 
together, and ran him backward and forward about the room 
until he was out of breath. Then they rested him a little, and 
then they ran him again ; and this they did for several days 
and nights together, till he was quite weary of life, and scarce 
sensible of what he said or did. They swam him \i,e.^ submitted 
him to the water ordeal] at Framlingham ; but that was no true 
rule to try him by, for they put in honest people at the same 
time, and they swam [floated] as well as he." 

Mr Lowes, it appears, upon his trial, maintained his innocence 
as long as he remained compos mentis. The confession extorted 
from him in his state of delirium was this very strange one • — 
That two imps attended him, one of whom was always putting 
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him upon doing some mischief ; that once being near the sea, 
and seeing a ship under sail, this mischievous imp requested 
him to be sent to sink it ; that he consented to his importunity, 
and saw it, without any other apparent cause, immediately sink 
before him. Upon this confession he was sentenced to death, 
and being precluded Christian burial from the nature of his 
offence, he composedly and in an audible voice read the service 
over himself in his way to execution. 




AN OLD SPORTSMAN. 

ALTER, Bishop of Rochester, who lived in the reign of 
Henry IL, was such an ardent sportsman, that Arch- 
deacon Peter of Blois thought it necessary to address 
him a monitory letter on this subject. The bishop was at that time 
eighty years old, yet continued to follow the game with all the 
ardour of youth. "I wish you to know," says the Archdeacon, 
" that the Pope has heard that you take no care of your diocese, 
and pay no regard to the dignity of your oflfice,but give up your 
whole life to a pack of hounds, and that age has not produced 
any moderation in you.*' 



OPEN-AIR PREACHING. 

I PEN-AIR preaching is sometimes heard from a great dis- 
tance. It must of course depend much on the character 
of the speaker's voice, but also, to a considerable extent, 
on conditions of the surface and on the hygrometic state of the 
atmosphere. Mrs Oliphant, in her " Life of the Rev. Edward 
Irving," states that he had been on some occasions clearly heard 
at a distance of half a mile. It has been alleged, however, that 
" Black John Russell" of Kilmarnock, celebrated by Burns in no 
gracioub terms, was heard, though not perhaps intelligibly, at 
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the distance of a full mile. Even this would appear not to be 
the utmost stretch of the phenomenon. A correspondent of 
Jameson^ 5 Journal, in 1828, states, that being at the west end 
of Dunfermline, he overheard part of a sermon then delivering at 
a tent at Cairneyhill by Dr Black ; he did not miss a word, 
"though the distance must be something about two milos." 
That preacher has, perhaps, seldom been surpassed for distinct 
speaking and a clear voice ; " and the wind, which was steady 
and moderate, came in the direction of the sound." 



"THE GREAT SIR SUDNEY." 

NE evening there came to supper at the Rev. Sydney 
Smith's, in Orchard Street, Sir James Mackintosh, 
bringing with him a Scotch cousin, an ensign in a 
Highland regiment. On hearing the name of his host, the 
officer turned round, and nudging Sir James, whispered, " Is 
that the great Sir Sudney?" — "Yes, yes," said Sir James, much 
amused, and giving Mr Smith the hint, he instantly assumed 
the military character, and performed the part of the hero of 
Acre to perfection. He fought all his battles over again, and 
showed how he had charged the Turks, to the infinite delight of 
the young Scotchman, who was quite enchanted with the kind- 
ness and condescension of "the great Sir Sudney," as he 
called him, and to the absolute torture of the other guests, who 
were bursting with suppressed laughter at the scene before 
them. Nothing would serve the young Highlander but setting 
off at twelve o'clock at night, to fetch the piper of his regiment, 
to pipe to " the great Sir Sudney," who said he had never heard 
the bagpipes. Upon this the party broke up and dispersed 
instantly, for Sir James said his Scotch cousin would infallibly 
kill him if he discovered that he had been hoaxed. A few days 
afterwards, when Sir James Mackintosh and his Scotch cousin 
were walking in the streets, they met Mr Sydney Smith with his 
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wife on his arm. He introduced her, upon which the Scotch 
cousin said in a low voice to Sir James, " I didna ken the great 
Sir Sudney was married." — " Why, no," said Sir James, a little 
embarrassed, " not ex-act-ly — mar-ried ; only an Egyptian slave 
he brought over with him — Fatima, you know — you under- 
stand ;" and for a long time after this Mrs Smith was known in 
the little circle as Fatima, 




EPISCOPAL VIGOUR. 

|T is reported of Saint Nicholas, an intrepid Trinitarian, 
at the Council of Nice, that, in the zeal of orthodoxy, 
or the heat of resentment against Arius, he had re- 
course to manual chastisement, and actually bestowed on the 
obstinate Unitarian a severe drubbing. 



DR SACHEVERELUS RESTING-PLACE. 

|F the famous Dr Sacheverell — whose trial, in the latter 
part of Queen Anne's reign, almost maddened the 
people of England — it is curious to learn the ultimate 
situation from the following paragraph : — " The skeletons in 
our crowded London graveyards lie in layers, which are quite 
historical in their significance, and which would be often start- 
ling if the circumstance of their juxtaposition could be made 
known. A cutting from an old London newspaper, which 
exists in the well-known repertory of Green of Covent Garden, 
contains an example of skeleton contact which is unusually 
curious, if reliable. It is there stated that Dr Sacheverell is 
buried in St Andrew^s, Holbom, and that the notorious Mother 
Needham of Hogarth is lying above him, while above her again 
is interred Booth the actor— a strange stratification of famous 
or notorious clay.*' 
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A SERMON BY THE POPE. 

S a rule, the head of the Roman Catholic Church does 
not ascend the pulpit. One single exception in three 
hundred years tends to illustrate the rule : that excep- 
tion was supplied by the present Pope, Pius IX. While yet 
a cardinal archbishop, he occupied the pulpit one day in an 
unexpected manner : the officiating priest was taken ill during 
his sermon, and the cardinal, who was present, at once took his 
place, his text, and his line of argument. It was equally an 
unforeseen incident which caused him to preach as Pope. On the 
13th of January 1847, the celebrated preacher Padre Ventura was 
prevented from addressing a crowded meeting attracted by his 
eloquence. The disappointed congregation was just on the 
point of retiring, when the bells rang and the sovereign Pontift 
ascended the pulpit in his stead, and deeply edified his enthu- 
siastic hearers by a simple, good, plain sermon, easHy intel- 
ligible to all. 



KEEPING THE SABBATH HOLY. 

N the 27th of September 1631, ^^ being Sabbath-day ^^ 
"Midsummer Night's Dream*' was performed in a 
bishop's house, by order of the right reverend prelate, 
and for the amusement of himself and divers knights and ladies. 
The play commenced at ten at night, and ended about two or 
three in the morning. Collier thinks this story may have been 
a malicious invention of some of the many enemies of John 
Williams, Bishop of Lincoln ; but he prints an order for the 
punishment of the offenders, which decrees, amongst other 
things, that a Mr Wilson (who evidently had supported the part 
of Bottom the Weaver), *' because he was a special plotter and 
contriver of this business, and did in such a brutish manner 
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act the same with an ass's head, shall upon Tuesday next, from 
six o'clock in the morning till six o'clock at night, sit in the 
porter's lodge of my lord bishop's house, with his feet in the 
stocks, and attired with his ass's head, and a bottle of hay set 
before him, and this superscription on his breast : 

"Good people, I have played the beast. 
And brought ill things to pass ; 
I was a man, but thus have made 
Myself a silly ass.'' 



"SESQUIPEDALIA VERBA." 

|N the seventeenth century, the Rev. John Hamilton^ 
curate of South Leith, and his vicar, Mr Andrew Cant, 
strove to outvie each other in bombastic language. 
An instance of Hamilton's talent in that style has been pre- 
served. Preaching one day on the text, " O Israel, thou hast 
destroyed thyself," he commenced in these words : " I shall not 
nibble at niceties, nor ingeminate prolixities, but with the sword 
of brevity shall cut the Gordian knot of obscurity, and so pro- 
ceed to give you the genuine purport of this mellifluous and 
aromatical subject, calculated allenarly [only] for the meridian 
of that microcosm, man." And in this manner he preached to 
the uneducated congregation of shipmasters, sailors, artisans^ 
and small tradespeople, of which his audience was composed. 



STRIKING ARGUMENTS. 

I HE cushion- thumping propensities of Bishop Burnet 
often excited the profane merriment of Charles II. He 
told him, on one occasion, as he descended from the 
pulpit,after preaching at the Chapel Royal : " If my doubts were 
not removed by the force of your arguments, my lord, I should 
be instantly silenced by the weight of your fist." 
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OVERCOMING BASHFULNESS. 

N the Church of England the theory is, that every one 
has a right to approach what is called the " Table of the 
Lord." In the Church of Scotland we presume it is the 
same, at least it may be inferred from an anecdote told by Mr 
J. Haldane. That gentleman stated that once he was present 
at a Highland parish church on a sacramental occasion, when 
there was a pause, for none of the people seemed disposed to 
approach the tables : on a sudden he heard the cracks of sticks, 
and, looking round, saw a cudgel descend on the bald head of a 
man behind him. It was the ruling elders driving the poor 
Highlanders forward, much in the same manner as they were 
accustomed to pen their cattle. 




CHARITY WITH A VENGEANCE. 

AMU EL ROE, a Bedfordshire clergyman in the last 

century, and vicar of Stotfield, in that county, was a 

specimen of that inconsistent, but not uncommon 

character, an enthusiast against enthusiasm. Without any 

extraordinary capacity or attainments, he might have lived 

without notice, and have died without remembrance, had he 

not signalised himself by a proposal for preventing the further 

growth of Methodism, — a proposal as full of genius as it was of 

humanity. But this amiable and benevolent man shall be heard 

in his own words : " I humbly propose to the legislative powers, 

when it shall seem meet, to make an example of the tabernacle 

preachers, by enacting a law to cut out their tongues^ as well as 

the tongues of all field teachers, and others who preach in 

houses, barns, or elsewhere, without apostolical ordination or 

legal authority.** 

S 
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A TAR-AND-FEATHERS BISHOP. 

N the year 1623, the Bishop of Halberstadt invaded the 
territories of the Elector Palatine, the unfortunate King 
of Bohemia, son-in-law of our James I. Having plun- 
dered and burnt two monasteries, the bishop gave particular 
directions to his soldiers to secure the persons of the nuns and 
friars unhurt, as they rushed from the flaming edifices. Then 
ordering them to be stripped naked, their bodies were smeared 
with tar, after which each individual was tumbled into a feather- 
bed, ripped open and prepared for the purpose. When the 
terrified cenobites had been thus re-clothed^ they were hunted 
out of the camp toward the interior parts of the country, the 
prelate in the meantime exclaiming : " Let us see if the shep- 
herd will recognise his own flock.** 



WARBURTON'S HORSE-PLAY. 

|T was the fate of John Wesley, the apostle of the Method- 
ists, to come under the lash of Dr Warburton, who, in 
his "Doctrine of Grace,** after what has been called 
horse-play, says, that the devil acted as midwife to Wesley's 
new-born babes. In this and other works of the Bishop of 
Gloucester, there is too much levity for a bishop, and too much 
uncharitable abuse for a Christian. 




"TIT FOR TAT.*' 

|R YOUNG, the author of the " Night Thoughts," in the 
early part of life was fond of music, and played the 
German flute with much taste. Being once in a boat 
on the river with some ladies, he played them several tune% 
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and then put the flute in his pocket. Some officers rowing by, 
just as he ceased playing, one of them rudely asked him why he 
left off. " For the same reason that I began," replied Young, — 
" to please myself." One of them thereupon told him, that if he 
did not continue playing, he would immediately throw him into 
the Thames. Young's female friends began to be much alarmed, 
and the doctor, therefore, on their account, played till they 
reached Vauxhall, where both parties spent the evening. The 
doctor had marked his man, and took an opportunity, in one of 
the dark walks, to tell the son of Mars that he expected him to 
meet him at such-and-such a place in the morning, to give him 
a gentleman's satisfaction, and that he chose swords for the 
weapons. The next morning the officer was surprised, on their 
meeting, to see Young advance towards him with a large horse- 
pistol, with which he told him he would instantly shoot him 
through the head if he did not dance a minuet. After some diffi- 
culties, the officer complied, and reflecting on his own impertinent 
conduct of the night before, acknowledged the justice of his treat- 
ment. 

REV. AUGUSTUS TOPLADY. 

F this learned enthusiast and popular preacher, it has 
been remarked by one of his biographers, that his devo- 
tion was governed by the ebb and flow of fancy and 
affection ; that he was one day in a land flowing with milk and 
honey, the next famished in a barren wilderness ; now tiptoe on 
Mount Pisgah, in all the transport of enthusiasm, and anon 
groaning in the valley of the shadow of death. In Mr Toplad/s 
" Spiritual Experiences," or what he calls a " Journal of God's 
Gracious Dealings " with him, these irregular fits are singularly 
described by himself. " Before I left my chamber, I held sweet 
converse with the Father of Spirits, and for a few minutes my 
comforts were of the most exalted kind ; but in less than an 
hour, I was grieved with the bubblings up of indwelling sin, 
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and was for some time in a most trying state of temptation. 
But the Lord preserved me from falling, and towards evening 
I sensibly enjoyed the presence of my Heavenly Father.*' In 
another place, he thus proceeds : " But for the fear of exposing 
myself, and disturbing the family, I should this day have roared 
out through the disquietude of my heart. My Heavenly Pilot 
disappeared ; I sunk deep in the mire ; the wind and waves 
overwhelmed me ; " but the next day his consolations were 
again ** inexpressible." Such was the language of a person of 
deep learning, and otherwise strong sense. 



AN AUTHORISED EDITION. 

TRACT printed at Douay, in 1628, called " Jardifut des 
Delices Celestes, reveli par N. S. Jesus Christ, d Saincii 
Gertrude,^' bears the imprimatur of ^^ nostre Sauveur 
mesme" who testifies : " All which is in this book is agreeable 
to me, and full of the ineffable tenderness of my holy love, from 
which, as from a fountain, all is drawn that is here written. 
All that is in this book is composed, arranged, and written by 
me, I using the hands of others, according to my good will and 
pleasure.^ 

GRATITUDE. 

HE obituary of the Gentleman's Magazine for June 1821, 
under date of May 27, records the .following touching 
instances of true gratitude and benevolence : — " Died 
in the 97th year of her age, Mrs Watts, relict of Mr John Watts, 
formerly of Brackley, Northamptonshire. Mr Watts was origi- 
nally a plumber by trade, and having a comfortable independ- 
ence, kept an open table on market-days for the neighbouring 
gentlemen and clergy. Amongst his guests on such occasions 
was that most excellent man, Mr Moore, then a poor curate 
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who, ceasing to be so frequent in his visits as he used, Mr Watts 
asked him the reason. The reply was candidly, that as he owed 
Mr W. ten pounds, which he was unable to pay, he therefore felt 
a little delicacy as to intruding on his hospitable table. Mr 
Watts begged he would not give it a thought, but come as usual, 
and added that he had twenty pounds more at his service. In 
the course of their after-lives, such are the mysterious ways of 
Providence, Mr Watts fell into decayed circumstances, and the 
poor curate became Archbishop of Canterbury. In this elevated 
rank, Dr John Moore did not forget his generous host, but con- 
tributed to make his latter days comfortable, besides settling an 
annuity on the widow, which was regularly paid by the Arch 
bishop^s family to the day of her death." 



STERNE'S CONVIVIAL TALENTS. 

FERVID biographer of Sterne, in the Dublin University 
Magazine of September 1836, observes: "Sterne was 
everywhere himself ; the Cervantic spirit was ever ready 
to set the table in a roar. His kindliness came at the slightest 
appeal ; his laugh and jest were ever at the call of every folly 
that provoked them. Full of fervid earnestness, his sympathy 
was never wanting, and every one who had the perception of 
humour, or the love of social spirit, were his friends. He was 
engaged to dinners for three months. In his prodigality of life 
the waste became too rapidly felt and seen. The Cervantic 
flame was too bright for the frail vessel that held it. One attack 
succeeded another, and, between each, the lambent flame of 
Yorick seemed to shoot up its expiring light" Sir W. Scott 
says that Sterne boasted of being engaged " fourteen dinners 
deep ;" and Dr Johnson was told he had engagements for three 
months. Sir Walter Scott's account of the end of all this fes- 
tivity is too suggestive of reflection to be omitted here. "In 
February 1768, Lawrence Sterne, his frame exhausted by long 
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debilitating illness, expired at his lodgings in Bond Street, 
London. There was something in the manner of his death 
singularly resembling the particulars detailed by Mrs Quickly 
as attending that of FalstafT, the compeer of Yorick for infinite 
jest, however unlike in other particulars. As he lay on his bed 
totally exhausted, he complained that his feet were cold, and re- 
quested the female attendant to chafe them. She did so, and it 
seemed to relieve him. He complained that the cold came up 
higher ; and whilst the assistant was in the act of chafing his 
ankles and legs, he expired without a groan. It was also re- 
markable that his death took place much in the manner which 
he himself had wished, and that the last offices weie rendered 
him, not in his own house, or by the hand of kindred affection, 
but in an inn, and by strangers.** ♦ 



THE SHUNAMMITE'S HOUSE. 

|FTER the Reformation, the preachers, who were occa- 
sionally called from the University, or other distant 
places, to lecture at St Paul's Cross, were mostly enter- 
tained from contributions and funds under the control of the 
Lord Mayor and aldermen. A kind of inn, called the " Shunam- 
mite*s House," was kept by the appointment of the Church for 
the reception of such preachers. At one period they were each 
allowed 45s. for a sermon, with meat and convenient lodgings, 
fire, candle, and all necessaries, during five days ; but those al- 
lowances were afterwards reduced to 40s. for a sermon, and five 
day's board and lodging at the Shunammite's. The funds for 
their support are said to have accumulated to the then consider- 

* He died at No. 41, now a cheesemonger's, at the west side of Old Bond Street. 
Sterne was interred in the Bayswater burial-ground, opposite Hyde Park. In the 
St yameis Chronicle, December 13-16, 1788, it is said that his body was stolen 
from its grave by the body-snatchers, and conveyed to Oxford, where it was recog* 
nised in the dissection-room by a gentleman who had been his friend. "AUs 1 poor 
Yorick I " 
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sum of £1770, besides annual rent-charges to fiie amount of 
;^44, 6s. 8d. 

DR THOMAS SHERIDAN. 

R THOMAS SHERIDAN, who lost all chance of further 
preferment by choosing an unlucky text on the anniver- 
sary of George I., was an excellent scholar, but an in- 
dolent, good-natured, careless man. He was slovenly, indigent, 
and cheerful ; ill-starred, improvident, but not unhappy. He 
was a fiddler, punster, quibbler, and wit; not a day passed 
without a rebus, a madrigal, or an anagram, and his pen and 
fiddlestick were in continual motion. Of the state of his house, 
at Quilca, his intimate friend and choice companion has left us 
the following lively picture : — 

QUILCA. 

"Let me thy properties explain : 
A rotten cabin dropping rain ; 
Chimneys with scorn rejecting smoke ; 
Stools, tables, chairs, and bedsteads broke. 
Here elements have lost their uses ; 
Air ripens not, nor earth produces ; 
In vain we make poor Shela toil. 
Fire will not roast, nor water boil ; 
Through all the valleys, hills, and plains, 
The goddess Want in triumph reigns. 
And her chief officers of state — 
Sloth, Dirt, and Theft— around her wait." 



DROWSY CONGREGATIONS. 

|N old times many pious individuals appear to have con- 
sidered it a good work to set aside part of their worldly 
wealth for keeping the congregation awake. On the 
17th of April 1725, John Rudge bequeathed to the parish of 
TrysuU, in Shropshire, twenty shillings a year, that a poor man 
might be employed to go about the church during sermon and 
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keep the people awake. A bequest by Richard Dovey, of 
Farmcote, dated in 1659, had in view the payment of eight 
shillings annually to a poor man, for the performance of the 
same duties in the church of Claverly, Shropshire. At Acton 
church, in Cheshire, about thirty years ago, one of the church- 
wardens or the apparitor used to go round the church during 
service, with a long wand in his hand ; and if any of the con- 
gregation were asleep, they were instantly awoke by a tap on 
the head. At Dunchurch, in Warwickshire, a similar custom 
existed ; a person bearing a stout wand, shaped like a hay-fork at 
the end, stepped stealthily up and down the nave and aisles, and 
whenever he saw an individual asleep, he touched him so effec- 
tually that the spell was broken ; this being sometimes done by 
fitting the fork to the nape of the neck. A more playful method 
of awakening sleeping sinners is said to have been used in 
another church, where the beadle went round the edifice during 
service carrying a long staff, at one end of which was a fox's 
brush, and at the other a knob. With the former he gently 
tickled the faces of the female sleepers, while on the heads of 
their male compeers he bestowed with the knob a sensible rap. 



DR BARROW AND ROCHESTER. 

MONG other instances of Dr Isaac Barrow's wit and 
vivacity, the following set-to between him and the pro- 
fligate Lord Rochester is related, in which the doctor 
certainly had the best of it. These two gentlemen meeting one 
day at Court, while Barrow was king's chaplain in ordinary, 
Rochester, thinking to banter him, accosted him with a flippant 
air and a low formal bow, saying, " Doctor, I am yours to my 
shoe-tie." Barrow, perceiving his drift, returned the salute with, 
" My lord, I am yours to the ground." Rochester, improving 
on this, quickly returned it with, " Doctor, I am yours to the 
centre;** which was as smartly followed up by Barrow with, 
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" My lord, I am yours to the antipodes." Upon which Roches- 
ter, piqued at being foiled by one he called " a musty old piece 
of divinity," exclaimed, " Doctor, I am yours to the lowest pit 
of hell ; " upon which Barrow, turning upon his heel, with a 
sarcastic smile, archly replied, " There, my lord, I leave you." 



INTOLERANCE. 

HEN George Whitfield was at Aberdeen, he was invited 
to preach in a church of which there were co-pastors. 
One of these objected to Whitfield's doctrines, and in 
the afternoon, when it was his turn to preach, began his prayers 
as usual, but in the midst of them he named Whitfield by 
name, whom he knew to be present, and entreated the Lord to 
forgive the dishonour that had been put upon Him, when such a 
man was suffered to preach in that pulpit. 





SHORT PRAYERS. 

R WILLIAM KING, at one time principal of St Mary's 
Hall, Oxford, relates the following : — " In 1715, 1 dined 
with the Duke of Ormond at Richmond ; we were 
fourteen at table, Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester, being one of 
our company. During dinner there was a jocular dispute con- 
cerning short prayers. Sir William Windham told us, that the 
shortest prayer he had ever heard was the prayer of a common 
soldier, just before the battle of Blenheim : * O God I if there 
be a God, save my soul, if I have a soul ! ' This was followed 
by a general laugh. I immediately reflected that such a treat- 
ment of the subject was too ludicrous, at least very improper, 
where a learned and religious prelate was one of the company. 
But I had soon an opportunity of making a diffi^rent reflection. 
Atterbury, seeming to join in the conversation, and applying 
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himself to Sir William Windham, said, *Your prayer, Sir 
William, is indeed very short; but I remember another, as 
short, but much better, offered up likewise by a poor soldier 
in the same circumstances : * O God ! if in the day of battle I 
forget thee, do thou not forget me ! ' This, as Atterbury pro- 
nounced it, with his usual grace and dignity, was immediately 
felt by the whole company, and the Duke of Ormond, who was 
the best-bred man of his age, suddenly turned the discourse to 
another subject ** 



A QUESTION MAL APROPOS. 

HEN Dr Beadon was rector of Eltham, in Kent, the text 
he one day took to preach from was, " Who art thou ?" 
After reading it, he made, as was his custom, a pause, 
for the congregation to reflect upon the words, when a gentle- 
man, in a military dress, who at the instant was marching very 
sedately up the middle aisle of the church, supposing it a 
question addressed to him, to the surprise of all present replied : 
" I am, sir, an officer in the sixteenth regiment of foot, on the 
recruiting service here." This so deranged the divine, and 
astonished the congregation, that the sermon was concluded 
with considerable difficulty. 



DR SOUTH'S PREACHING. 

|N 1681 Dr South, then chaplain to Lord Rochester, son of 
the Chancellor Clarendon, preached before Charles II. on 
these words : " The lot is cast into the lap, but the dis- 
posing of it is of the Lord." This sermon, which is a good 
specimen of his usual vehement invective, contains the following 
singular passage, which is not much in favour of the doctor's 
goodi taste, particularly considering the occasion :— " And who 
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that beheld such a bankrupt, beggarly fellow as Cromwell, first 
entering the Parliament House, with a threadbare, torn cloak and 
greasy hat (perhaps neither of them paid for), could have sus- 
pected that, in the space of so few years, he should, by the murder 
of one king, and the banishment of another, ascend the throne ?" 
On which the King fell into a violent fit of laughter, and turning 
to Lord Rochester, said : " Ods fish ! your chaplain must be a 
bishop, therefore put me in mind of him at the next death." 



LITANY FOR HERETIC ENGLAND. 

jOTWITHSTANDING England's heresy, the Roman 
Catholic Church has not averted her eyes from this 
benighted country, and, "more in sorrow than in anger,** 
still continues to watch the prodigal and to pray for our recon- 
version. For this purpose there is a special office of supplication, 
entitled " The Litany of Intercession for England," from which 
the following is extracted : — 

"Remember not, O Lord, our offences, nor those of our 
parents, nor take revenge of our sins. 

" Lord, have mercy on us, &c 

" O God the Father, Creator of the world, have mercy on 
England. 

" O God the Son, Redeemer of the world, have mercy on 
England. 

" O God the Holy Ghost, Perfecter of the elect, have mercy on 
England. 

" O Sacred Trinity, three Persons and one God, have mercy on 
England. 

" Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for England. 

" Holy Mary, Queen of Angels, whose powerful intercession 
destroys all heresies, pray for England. 

" St Raphael, Faithful Guide of those that have lost their way, 
pray for England. 
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"All ye Holy Apostles and Evangelists, chief planters of the 
Christian faith, and zealous maintainers of Catholic union, pray 
for England. 

" All ye Holy Bishops and Confessors, by whose wisdom and 
sanctity this island was once a flourishing seminary of religion, 
pray for England. 

" From presuming on their own private opinions, and contemn- 
ing the authority of thy Church, deliver England, O Lord. 

" We sinners beseech thee to hear us. 

" That it may please thee to hasten the conversion of this our 
miserable country, and reunite it to the ancient faith and com- 
munion of thy Church ; we beseech thee to hear us." 



FRANKLIN'S TALE OF ABRAHAM. 

PASSAGE in Bishop Taylor's " Liberty of Prophesy- 
ing " (a dissertation printed in the folio edition of his 
" Polemical Discourses ") appears to be the evident but 
unacknowledged source of Franklin's pleasing scriptural tale 
of " Abraham and the Angels," which he produced as an 
argument in favour of salvation. Bishop Taylor's story is as 
follows : — I conclude with a story which occurs in one of the 
Rabbi's books : When Abraham sat at the door of his tent, he 
'spied a stranger passing on his way, leaning on his staff, worn 
down with old age, and weary with travelling ; he received him 
kindly, washed his feet, and provided a supper for him. But 
observing that the old man proceeded to eat without thanks- 
giving, or praying for a blessing of the Almighty on that which 
was laid before him, he demanded of him why he did not wor- 
ship the God of heaven ? "I adore fire only, and acknowledge 
no other god," replied the stranger. At these words, Abraham's 
anger was kindled ; he rose from his seat and thrust the old 
man out of his tent, thus exposing him to danger, hunger, and 
cdiiL Then God called unto Abraham, saying : " Where is the 
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stranger who entered thy tent ? ** — " I thrust him away because 
he did not worship thee/' answered the patriarch. — " I have 
suffered him these hundred years " [rephed the Lord], " although 
he dishonoured me, and couldst not thou endure him one 
night ? " 

UNINTENTIONAL APOSTASY. 

|N old clergyman used to relate the following anecdote 
with great glee : — Once, when preparing his parishioners 
for the solemn ordinance of confirmation, he found 
amongst them one old woman so excessively ignorant and stupid, 
that for some weeks prior to the time, he was obliged to have 
her come to his house every day, in order to instruct and cate- 
chise her. At length he began to hope that his time, patience, and 
zeal had not been entirely bestowed in vain, a few bright flashes 
of understanding having burst from the old dame's clouded 
intellect. The important day arrived. " Now, my good friend," 
said the worthy pastor, just previous to the commencement of 
the ceremony, " as this is the last moment in which I shall have 
an opportunity of conversing with you, let me ask, do you thor- 
oughly understand and believe all the articles of your Christian 
faith?'' "Ay, yes, sir, thank 'ee," replied his venerable pupil, 
with a simper, and dropping one of her best courtesies, " I does 
indeed, now, and, thank God, I heartily renounces 'em all !" 



"FORTEM AC TENACEM PROPOSITI.'* 

R PEARCE, afterwards Dean of Ely, when he was 
Master of the Temple, having to preach there one 
morning, preferred a walk in the gardens to sitting in 
the church while the prayers were reading, and, going to the 
gardener's lodge, demanded entrance. An old woman who was 
keeping the house in the gardener's absence, told him the gates. 
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and held him fast, but did not strike him. The companion ran for 
assistance, and soon returned. Mr Brown rose up ; but on de- 
taching himself from the robber, found that he had pressed him 
to death. The shock of this event, with his previous agitation 
of mind, affected his brain so forcibly, that he thought God had 
taken away his soul from him, and that He did it judicially for 
his neglect of the divine rule of our Saviour, " If any man take 
thy cloak, let him have thy coat also.'* Labouring under this 
terrible delusion, he quitted the duties of his function, and 
though he continued to write with eloquence upon religious sub- 
jects, he could not be persuaded to join either in public or private 
worship. The reason which he assigned for this singularity of 
conduct was, that he had fallen under the displeasure of God, 
who had caused his rational soul gradually to perish, and left 
him only an animal life in common with brutes ; that it was, 
therefore, profane in him to pray, and improper for him to be 
present at the prayers of others. In this opinion he remained 
fixed, nor would any reasoning prevail upon him to believe that 
he possessed an immortal soul. While in this morbid state of 
mind, he wrote a masterly defence of revealed religion against 
Tindal, but prefixed to it a most extraordinary dedication to 
Queen Caroline, in which he says : " That by the immediate hand 
of an avenging God, his very thinking substance has for more 
than seven years been continually wasting away, till it is wholly 
perished out of him, if it be not utterly come to nothing." 



BISHOP JEWELL'S MEMORY. 

I HE famous Bishop Jewell had, by application and in- 
dustry, so improved his retentive powers, that he could 
readily repeat anything he had written, after once read- 
ing it over ; and, therefore, usually at the ringing of the bell, he 
began to commit his sermon to heart, and kept what he learnt 
so firmly, that he used to say if he were to make a premeditated 
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speech before a thousand auditors, who were shouting or fight- 
ing all the while, he could repeat the whole of what he had 
designed to deliver. Many barbarous and hard names out of a 
calendar, and forty strange words, Welsh, Irish, &c, after one 
reading, or twice at the most, with a short meditation, he could 
repeat both forwards and backwards without any hesitation. 
Sir Francis Bacon reading to him only the last clauses of ten 
lines in Erasmus's paraphrase, in a confused and dismembered 
manner, he, after a small pause, rehearsed it in the right way, 
and without a single mistake. 



A CLERICAL ORIGINAL. 

|HE curacy of the village of Thulkeld, in Cumberland, 
was once in the possession of a clergyman remarkable 
for the oddity of his character. This gentleman was a 
native of Scotland, and rejoiced in the name of Alexander 
Naughley. The cure at that time was very poor, only £%^ i6s. 
a year; but it was sufficient for the manner in which Mr 
Naughley lived. His dress was mean, and even beggarly ; he 
lived alone, without a servant to do even the meanest drudgery 
for him ; his victuals were cooked by himself, not very elegantly, 
we may suppose ; his bed was straw, with only two blankets. 
But with all these outward marks of a sloven, he was not devoid 
of genius. His wit was ready, his satire keen and undaunted, 
and his learning extensive. In addition to this he was a facetious 
and agreeable companion, and, though generally fond of close 
retirement, he would unbend among company, and become the 
chief promoter of mirth. He had an excellent library, and at 
his death left behind him several manuscripts on vjirious sub- 
jects, and of very great merit. These consisted of a treatise on 
Algebra, Conic Sections, Spherical Trigonometry, and other 
mathematical questions. He had also written some poetry, but 
most of this he destroyed before his death. His other productions 
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would have shared the same fate, had they not been kept from 
him by a person to whom he had intrusted them. The state 
they were found in was scarcely less extraordinary than his 
other oddities, being written upon sixty loose sheets, tied 
together with a shoemaker's waxed thread. 




SPIRITUAL TOLERANCE. 

HEN Cumberland, the dramatist, was on a diplomatic 
mission at Madrid, he was taken very ill, and was not 
expected to recover. In this state he was visited by 
Padre Don Patricio Curtis, an Irishman by birth, but who had 
been above half a century settled in Spain, and preceptor to 
three successive Dukes of Ossuna. This excellent old man, 
then above eighty years of age, who was universally respected 
for his virtues and generous benignity of soul, lamented that 
Cumberland had no spiritual assistant of his own Church to 
lesort to. He then offered, if the doors of the room were 
secured, and he was provided with a prayer-book, to administer 
the sacrament exactly as it is ordained by the Protestant 
liturgy. To this Cumberland consented, when the venerable 
man read the whole of the prayers, and officiated in the most 
devout and impressive manner. 



DR GODWIN'S "MAN IN THE MOON." 

HIS amusing little work was published in 1638, and 

written by Dr Godwin, Bishop of Llandaff in the 

reign of Queen Elizabeth, and collated to the see of 

Hereford by her successor. King James I. It was composed 

when the author was a young student at Christ Church College,, 

Oxford, under the assumed name of Domingo Gonzales. One 

o( the prints represents a man drawn up from the summit of a 
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mountain, with an engine set in motion by birds, which was the 
mode in which the said Gonzales was supposed to have reached 
the moon. This curious and now scarce production* excited 
wonder and censure on its appearance, and is thought to have 
supplied hints to Dr Wilkins, Bishop of Chester, in compiling 
his work called " A Discovery of a New World in the Moon." 
D/ Godwin is familiar to most clerical readers as author of 
^^ PrcBsules AnglicaniJ* a useful referential work, and his 
" Nuntius Inanimatus^ is said to have contained the first hints 
of a telegraph, which useful invention was, however, not dis- 
covered till the end of the last century. 




PULPIT APPLAUSE. 

ISHOP BURNET is said to have indulged in an undue 
degree of pulpit action, and to have been highly grati- 
fied with an indecorous mode of approbation, a sort of 
humming noise from the congregation, which was a prevalent 
fashion at that time. This custom, highly indecent in a place 
of worship, provoked the censure of Bishop Spratt, the rival of 
the prelate of Salisbury ; he checked it frequently whilst he was 
preaching, and on more than one occasion, raising his voice, 
exclaimed : " Peace, peace I I pray you, peace ! " The Whig 
divine, if we may believe a Tory biographer, less delicate in his 
task, is said to have sometimes sat down to enjoy it. 

Yet, to applaud a favourite preacher by voice as well as 
gesture, was frequently practised at an early period of the 
Christian Church. St Jerome desiring Gregory Nazianzen to 
explain to him what was meant by the second Sabbath after the 
first (Luke vi. i), Gregory answered : " I will teach you that at 
church, where, when all the people shall applaud me, you will 
be forced to know what you do not know ; for if you only keep 
silence, you will be looked upon as a fooL" Vigilantius, a theo- 

* There is a copy of it in the British Museum. 
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logical writer, though afterwards a backslider and heretic, could 
not suppress the raptures he felt on hearing St Jerome ; he 
leaped suddenly from his seat and applauded both with hands 
and feet, exclaiming at the same time with a loud voice : " Ex- 
cellent father 1 Holy man ! Orthodox divine ! " It is also 
related on good authority, that when St Chrysostdm delivered 
his sermons, the congregation frequently waved their hand- 
kerchiefs and hats, and at a certain time cried aloud : " Thou 
art a preacher sent from God, the thirteenth apostle of Christ, 
the glory and honour of the priesthood ! " The correct taste 
of the present age has banished this indecorous custom from 
our churches. If clapping were allowed, it would be unfair to 
forbid hissing, and thus the temple of the Almighty would be 
converted into a playhouse or a music-hall. 



THE DEVIL IN A BOOT. 

N the ancient screen still existing in the church of Gately, 
in Norfolk, is a panel containing the figure of a priest, 
labelled underneath Magister Johannes Schom^ ex- 
hibiting the divine with a boot in his left hand, out of which 
the devil peeps his head. The same objects are painted on a 
screen at Cawston, in the same county. Master John Shome, 
who died circa 1308, was rector of North Maston, in Bucks, 
and must have been a very remarkable person, since almost 
immediately upon his demise, he attained all the honours of a 
saint without ever having been canonised. He was thought to 
have a particular gift for curing the ague ; and no sooner was he 
dead, than his body was enclosed in a shrine, which immediately 
became an object of pilgrimage to vast numbers of people, and 
so continued to the Reformation. His greatest prowess appears 
to have been that he once conjured the devil into a boot, where, 
to judge from the pictures, he kept it and let it emerge occa- 
sionaUy, like a " Jack-in-the-box;' to impress the vulgar. 
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HOW TO WAKEN DROWSY BRETHREN. 

LRIC, a monk of Cluny, who lived in the eleventh cen- 
tury, wrote a book for the government of his order, in 
which, speaking of the lessons to be read in the church, 
he alludes to a curious practice, which at that time was resorted 
to in order to discover drowsy brethren. After Lent, he says, 
" as the nights then grow shorter and shorter, so do the lessons. 
Care must, however, be taken that they are not so abbreviated 
as not to allow sufficient time for the brother who goes the 
round, both within and without the choir, with his dark lantern 
to see if any one has gone asleep during the lesson." In a sub- 
sequent chapter of his book, he gives a further account of the 
matter. Describing what ought to be the conduct of a monk 
under various circumstances, he says : " If, however, during the 
lessons, he who carries round the lantern should come to him, 
and, supposing him to be asleep, should throw the light on his 
face, let him, if awake, bow reverently. But if he be asleep, and 
the lantern shall have been placed before him, as soon as he is 
waked he must take it up, and, leaving his seat, first examine the 
right side of the choir, and then returning through the middle, 
do the same in the other choir, and lastly, the left side. Should 
he find any one asleep, he must throw the light in his eyes three 
times ; if on the third time, he does not wake up, he must place 
the lantern before him, that when he is awaked he must take it 
up, and carry it in like manner." 



THANKSGIVINGS. 

HE Rev. Mr Barham having sent his friend Sydney Smith 
a brace of pheasants, the present was acknowledged 
in the following characteristic reply : — " Many thanks, 
my dear sir, for your kind present of game. If there is a pure 
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and elevated pleasure in this world, it is that of roast pheasant 
and bread sauce ; barn-door fowls for dissenters ; but for the 
real churchman, the thirty-nine times articled clerk, the 
pheasant, the pheasant ! " A more laconic note, in acknow- 
ledgment of a similar arrival, was penned by Barham himself, 
at a time when he was hoping for church preferment through 
the instrumentality of a friend : 

*'Many thanks, my dear lord, for the birds of your giving^ ; 
Though I wish, with the dead, you had sent me the living^ 



A MODEL MINISTER. 

[N the diary of Lord Fountainhall, written between 1680 
apcl 1 70 1, and preserved in the Advocates' Library, 
Edinburgh, occurs the following entry : — " Mr Hunter, 
second minister of Stirling, staged for drunkenness, in spewing 
after he had tane the sacrament. Kennedy, provost of Stirling, 
and Mr Munro, the first minister, were his accusers, 9th April 
1634. He after turned a buckle-beggar," /.^., one who married, 
without licence or inquiry, whatsoever couple presented them- 
selves. 

WHAT IS AN ARCHDEACON? 

|ORD ALTHORP, when Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
^ having to propose to the House of Commons a vote of 
;^4oo a year, for the salary of the Archdeacon of Bengal, 
was puzzled by a question Irom Mr Hume, " what are the duties 
of an archdeacon ? ** So he sent one of the subordinate occu- 
pants of the Treasury bench to the other house, to obtain an 
answer to the question from one of the bishops- The member 
met first with Archbishop Vernon Harcourt, who described an 
archdeacon as ^'•aide-de-camp to the bishop;" and then with 
Bishop Copleston, of Llandaff, who said "the archdeacon is 




was 
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oculus episcopiJ* Lord Althorp, however, declared that neither 
of these explanations would satisfy the house. " Go," said he, 
"and ask the Bishop of London ; he is a straightforward man, 
and will give you a plain answer/' To Dr B'lomfield accord- 
ingly the messenger went, and repeated the question, " what is 
an archdeacon ? " " An archdeacon," replied the bishop, in his 
quick way, " an archdeacon is an ecclesiastical officer who 
performs archidiaconal functions ; " and with this reply Lord 
Althorp and the house were perfectly satisfied. It ought to be 
added, however, that when this story was subsequently repeated 
to Dr Blomfield, he said that he had no recollection of having 
made any such answer ; but that, if he had, it must have been 
suggested to him by a saying of old John White, a dentist, 
whom he had known in early days, who used to recommend the 
use of lavender-water to his patients, and when pressed for a 
reason for his recommendation, replied : " On account of its 
lavendric properties." 

PUNNING PRAYER. 

ROYALIST divine, during the Protectorate, was in the 
habit of delivering the following quibbling prayer : — " O 
Lord, who hast put a sword into the hand of thy ser- 
vant Oliver, put it into his heart also, to do according to thy 
word." He would drop his voice at the word " also," and, after 
a significant pause, repeat the concluding sentence in an under- 
tone. 

SHORT, BUT TEDIOUS. 

|R LEGGE, after his appointment as Bishop of Oxford, 
asked his friend George Canning to go and hear his 
first sermon. They dined together afterwards, and as 
the evening went on. Canning taking no notice whatever of the 
discourse that he had heard in the morning, his friend got per- 
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haps a little nettled, and said : " Canning, you have said nothing 
to me about my sermon." Upon which Canning remarked, 
" Well, it was short."—" Oh ! " said the bishop, " it is better to 
be short, than tedious."—" But," replied Canning, " you were 
that too." 



DIVINE HERALDRY. 

|HERE is a decided tendency in the Roman Catholic 
religion to materialise, and to invest things spiritual 
with the paltry pomp and pageantry of this transitory 
world. This tendency expresses itself in the ceremonial, the 
doctrines, the legends, and the theological lore of the Roman 
Church ; but its most singular vagary is the bestowal of earthly 
honour upon superhuman beings. Aristocratic pride found the 
plebeian origin of some saints a hard morsel to digest, and for 
that reason, Joseph, the husband of the Virgin Mary, was made, 
in the seventeenth century, a Bavarian Viscount, and colonel of 
a regiment of cavalry, so that the great of this world should not 
derogate in associating with him in the realms of bliss. St 
Anthony did not make quite so great a promotion, and had to 
rest satisfied with the rank of captain in a Portuguese regiment* 
But the acme of this folly was reached about the time of the 
Reformation. Amongst other theses which Luther published 
at the commencement of his dispute with Albert of Branden- 
burg, Archbishop of Mayence, there is said to have been one 
which gave rise to a singular dispute. It was, ** Whether our 
Saviour was of a condition to be received canon of a noble 
chapter, in case He presented Himself as a candidate for such 
honour ? '' This question is said to have excited a lively interest 
among the different orders of noble cenobites, and gave rise to 
another question in Spain, viz.—" Whether the Virgin Mary 
would be admissible into a community of ladies of noble birth?* 
After lengthy and serious consideration, the privileged orders 
€>£ Spain came to conclusions by no means favourable for the 
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Holy Virgin. The canons of the German chapters, however, 
resolved the question in another manner. A kind of Gordian 
knot had been proposed to them, and as they felt themselves 
unable to unbind it, they cut it by attributing to our Saviour a 
regular coat of arms of sixteen quarters, the charges of which 
were all taken from the well-known objects used in the Passion. 
This coat was formerly suspended in most of the cathedrals 
where the admission to the chapter required noble birth. But 
it was not sufficient to have granted arms to the Messiah. 
Titles also were bestowed upon Him, bearing witness of the 
liberality of the canons. The official style of our Saviour, ac- 
cording to those German heraldic maniacs, was as follows : — 

" The Almighty, Invincible Lord, the Lord Jesus Christ, from 
all Eternity crowned Emperor of the Celestial Legions, Chosen 
and Immortal King of the whole Earth, the only High Priest of 
the Holy Empire, Archbishop of Souls, Elector of Truth, Arch- 
duke of Life, Duke of Honour, Prince of Juda, King of Zion, 
Duke of Bethlehem, Marquis of Galilea, Count of Jerusalem, 
Baron of Nazareth, Knight of the Celestial Gates, Lord of Jus- 
tice and of Glory, a Guardian of Widows and of Orphans, Judge 
of the quick and the dead, our most Gracious and Faithful 
Protector, Lord and God." 



LATIN SOMETIMES USEFUL. 

HE following blunder has been recorded of a churchman 
in the dark ages, which was likely enough to happen 
when their ignorance was so dense. A rector of a 
parish going to law with his parishioners about paving the 
church, quoted this authority from St Peter : — " Paveant illi^ 
non paveam ego^^ which he rendered, " They are to pave the 
church, not I." This construction passed muster, and was 
allowed to be good law by a judge, himself an ecclesiastic 
too. 
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A DRY JOKE. 

|N one occasion when coming to church, Dr Macknigbty 
who was a much better commentator than preacher, 
having been caught in a shower of rain, entered the 
vestry soaked through. Every means were used to relieve him 
from his discomfort ; but as the time drew on for divine ser- 
vice, he became very querulous, and ejaculated over and over 
again : " Oh ! I wish that I was dry ! Do you think that I am 
dry ? Do you think I am dry eneuch noo ? ** Tired by these 
endless complaints, his jocose colleague, Dr Henry, the his- 
torian, at last replied : " Bide a wee, doctor, and ye 'se be dry 
eneuch, gin ye once get into the pu'pit." 



A LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 

LINK-BOY asked the witty Dr Burgess, if he would 
light him home. "No, child," said the doctor; "I 
am one of the lights of the world." — " I wish, then," 

replied young impudence, " you was hung up at the end of our 

alley, for we live in a devilish dark one.'' 



"BIS DAT QUI CITO DAT." 

HE benevolent Dr Wilson, Bishop of Sodor and Man, 
once discovered a clergyman at Bath, who, he w?« in- 
formed, was ill, poor, and had a numerous family. In 
the evening he gave a friend £^^0, requesting him he would 
deliver it in the most delicate manner, and as from an unknown 
person. The friend replied, " I will wait upon him early in the 
morning."— "You wiU oblige me by calling directly," requested 
th. ^ kind-hearted prelate ; " think, sir, of what importance a 
od night's rest may be \.o \V.^ ^oot man." 
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A YANKEE PRAYER. 

N the State of Ohio there resided a family consisting of 
an old man of the name of Beaver, and his four sons, 
all of whom were hard " pets," who had often laughed 
to scorn the advice and entreaties of a pious though very eccen- 
tric minister, who resided in the same town. It happened that 
one of the boys was bitten by a rattlesnake, and was expected to 
die, when the minister was sent for in great haste. On his 
arrival he found the young man very penitent, and anxious to 
be prayed with. The minister, calling on the family, knelt 
down, and prayed in this wise : — " O Lord ! we thank thee for 
rattlesnakes. We thank thee because a rattlesnake has bit 
Jim. We pray thee send a rattlesnake to bite John ; send one 
to bite Bill ; send one to bite Sam ; and, O Lord, send the big- 
gest of thy rattlesnakes to bite the old man ; for nothing but 
rattlesnakes will ever bring the Beaver family to repentance." 




A CARNIVOROUS VEGETARIAN. 

CERTAIN priest, in a sermon to his parishioners, 
preached on the text, — " All flesh is grass." The season 
was Lent ; and a few days afterwards he encountered a 
parishioner who appeared to have something on his mind. 
" The top of the momin' to your rivirince," said Terence : " did 
I fairly understand your rivirince to say, * All flesh is grass' last 
Sunday?" — "To be sure you did,** replied the priest, "and 
you *re a heretic if you doubt it." — ^ Oh, divil a bit do I doubt 
anything your rivirince says,* replied the wily Terence ; " but 
if your rivirince plases, I wish to know whether in this Lent 
time 1 could not be afther havin' a small piece of bafe, by way 
of salad?" 
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him something god-like, and only prays to be admitted to lie at 
his feet. When he went back to Ireland, this Ariadne, not 
content to remain in her isle, pursued the fugitive Dean. In 
vain he protested, he vowed, he soothed, and bullied ; the news 
of the Dean's marriage with Stella at last came to her, and it 
killed her— she died of that passion. And when she died, and 
Stella heard that Swift had written beautifully regarding her, 
" That does not surprise me," said Mrs Stella, " for we all know 
the Dean could write beautifully about a broomstick.*' 




A PACIFIC CONVERSION. 

[MONG the savages of the Pacific Ocean, Jorgensen, in 
his "Account of the State of Christianity in Otaheite," 
speaks of Otoo, king of Ulitecah, who came on board 
the ship in which the missionary travelled, and, putting on a 
most sanctified face, said : " Master, Christ very good, very fine 
fellow, me love him like my own brother ; give me one glass 
brandy." His majesty's desires, however, increased glass after 
glass; till, at length, he became noisy, and swore he would 
recant all he had said, if they did not give him more brandy. 
He was refused, and then, breaking out into the most horrid 
imprecations, he jumped swearing overboard, and swam to the 
shore. 



DRESS OF THE CLERGY— 7>;«/. EDWARD III. 

HE best writers have recognised the clerical tone of 
manners as significflit of the social condition of each 
period. Fielding's parsons. Sir Roger's chaplain in 
the spectator^ the Stiggins of Dickens, and Honeyman of 
Thackeray, are but a popular reflex of the abuses of the pro- 
fession prevalent at the times of these respective writings. In 
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Chaucer's " Canterbury Tales " we find the two extremes, the 
saint-like parish priest, and the gay worldly monk. Unfortu- 
nately this last type was much more general than the former. 
Extravagance of dress, in the reign of the Third Edward, was 
by no means confined to the laity : the prevailing excesses of 
the clergy as to garments and trappings gave great scandal to 
the people. Men holding ecclesiastical dignities, parsonages, 
prebends, benefices with cure of souls, thought scorn of tonsure, 
which was considered a mark of separation from the laity and 
of dedication to the service of religion ; so they allowed their hair 
to hang down on their shoulders. They loved to apparel them- 
selves like soldiers rather than clerics, with an upper jump 
remarkably short and wide ; they had long hanging sleeves not 
covering the elbows ; their hair was curled and powdered ; they 
wore caps with tippets of a wonderful length ; many ring^s on 
their fingers; had long beards ; were girt with costly girdles, to 
which were attached embroidered and otherwise ornamented 
purses ; they had knives hanging at their sides, to look like 
swords. Their shoes were chequered with red and green, ex- 
ceedingly long and pointed, and variously painted ; they had, 
moreover, ornamental cruppers to their saddles, and baubles 
hanging from their horses' necks, and their cloaks were furred 
at the edge, contrary to canonical sanction. In short, the 
clergy kept pace with the laity, and these extravagances of 
churchmen were but the true reflection of those wildly-dressing 
times* 

JUST IN TIME. 

HEN Dr Paley had finished his "Moral Philosophy," the 
manuscript was offered to Mr Faulder, of Bond Street, 
for one hundred guineas, but that bookseller declined 
the risk of publishing it on his own account. When it was 
published, and the success of the work had been in some degree 
ascertained, the author again offered it to the same bibliopole 
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for;^3oo, but he refused to give more than £2SO, While this 
negotiation was pending, a bookseller from Carlisle happening 
to call on an eminent publisher in Paternoster Row, was com- 
missioned by him to offer Dr Paley ;^iooo for the copyright of 
his work. The bookseller, on his return to Carhsle, duly exe- 
cuted his commission, which, as there were no electric tele- 
graphs in those days, was communicated without delay, by 
letter, to the Bishop of Clonfert, who being just then in 
London, had undertaken the management of the affair. " Never 
did I suffer so much anxious fear," said Dr Paley, in relating 
the circumstance, " as on this occasion, lest my friend should 
have concluded the bargain with Mr Faulder before my letter 
could reach him." Luckily he had not ; but, on receiving the 
letter went immediately into Bond Street, and made his new 
demand. Mr Faulder, though in no small degree surprised 
and astonished at the advance, agreed for the sum required 
before the bishop left the house. 



BASHFUL COURTSHIP. 

HE Rev. John Brown, of Haddington, the well-known 
author of the "Self- Interpreting Bible," was a man of 
singular bashfulness. In proof of the truth of this 
statement I need only state that his courtship lasted seven years. 
Six years and a half had passed away, and the reverend gentle- 
man had got no further than he had been the first six days. This 
state of things became intolerable ; a step in advance must be 
made, and Mr Brown summoned all his courage for the deed. 
** Janet," said he one day, as they sat in solemn silence, "we've 
been acquainted now six years an' mair, and I 've ne'er gotten 
a kiss yet. D'ye think I might take one, my bonnie lass ? " — 
"Just as you like, John ; only be becoming and proper wi' it" 
— " Surely, Janet; we '11 ask a blessing." The blessing was asked, 
the kiss was taken, and the worthy divine, perfectly overpowered 
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with the blissful sensation, most rapturously exclaimed, " Heigh ! 
lass, but it is gude. We '11 return thanks." Six months after, the 
pious couple were made one flesh, and, added his descendant, 
who humorously told the tale, "a happier couple never spent 
a long and useful life together." 



«LE PAUVRE HOMME!" 

[HE Venerable James Croft, Archdeacon and Canon and 
Residentiary of Canterbury, whose death, at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-five, was recently announced, has 
received, according to computation, no less than ;^ 160,000^ be- 
sides windfalls, from the church during the sixty years since he 
became a clergyman. In addition to his archdeaconry, which 
was worth ;^iooo a year, he held two of the best livings in the 
province of Canterbury, namely, that of Saltwood, near Hythe, 
valued at £^^\ per annum, and that of Cliffe-at-Hoo, near 
Rochester, valued at £\7.<^^ per annum. He was the son of a 
cathedral dignitary, and married the daughter of the late Arch- 
bishop Sutton. 

PERSEVERANCE. 

HE Rev. William Cary, curate of Lastleigh, in Devon- 
shire, completed in the year 1809 a work entitled 
"A System of Divinity/' which extends to twenty-six 
volumes. He first attempted to publish it by subscription, but 
not succeeding, he formed the singular resolution of printing it 
by his own hand-labour. To effect this he purchased as many 
worn-out types of a country printer as were sufficient to set 
up two pages, and made a printing-press. With these materials 
he went to work in 1795, performing every operation himself, 
and working off page by page. He struck off forty copies of the 
first three hundred pages, twenty six of which he distributed 
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among the Universities, the bishops, the Royal Society, and the 
reviewers. Disappointed at not receiving the encouragement 
he expected from this proceeding, he resolved to spare himself 
any further expense of paper upon those before whom he had 
thrown pearls in vain ; and as he had only reserved fourteen 
copies of the forty with which he had commenced, fourteen only 
he continued to print, and at the end of twelve years of unre- 
mitting toil, he finished the whole twenty-six volumes ; a rare 
morceau for the bibliomaniacs of future centuries ! A parallel 
to this thankless perseverance is to be found in Fransham, the 
Norwich Pagan, who died in 181 1. He one day made this re- 
mark : " Every man has some great object which he wishes to 
accomplish, and why should not I have mine ? I will choose 
such a one as no mortal being ever yet chose I I will get a cup 
and ball, and I will catch the ball on the spiked end, 666,666 
times.'' And this he is said to have actually accomplished. 



TRANSLATION. 

WELSH curate having preached several sermons which 
were considered superior to his own powers of composi- 
tion, was asked by a friend how he managed ? He re- 
plied : " Do you see, I have got a volume of sermons by one 
Tillotson, and a very good book it is ; so I translate one of the 
sermons into Welsh, and then back again into English ; after 
which the devil himseli would not know it again.** 



RUNNING FOR A LIVING 

SPORTING clergyman, at a coursing meeting in Wilt- 
shire, produced a greyhound that beat the whole 
county. The dog was much admired, and a nobleman 
who was present expressed a violent desire to have him. This 
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the clergyman observed, and hearing his lordship had some 
church preferments in his gift, he was not backward in extolling 
his dog. " He runs well, indeed," said his lordship. " Yes,** re- 
plied the parson, " that he does ; but 1 11 tell your lordship how 
it is ; he is a hungry dog, and he r\yxi^ for a livingP His lord- 
ship took the hint, and made the dog his own. 




1 



AN ECCENTRIC FUNERAL. 

I HE Rev. Langton Freeman, who died in 1784, was rector 
of Bilton, in Warwickshire, but resided at the retired 
and somewhat secluded village of Whilton, in Nor- 
thamptonshire, about a dozen miles from Bilton. He was a 
bachelor, and distinguished himself by his meanness, which 
manifested itself by begging his Sunday-dinners from his 
parishioners, and occasionally a certain looseness in his notions 
of meum and luu?n. But to do this reverend kleptomaniac 
justice, he remembered all his petty thefts, and in his will be- 
queathed a recompense to those whom, in his lifetime, he had 
robbed. The dispositions he made for his funeral comported 
with this eccentric course of life. " For four or five days after 
my decease," he wrote, in his will, " and until my body grows 
offensive, I would not be removed out of the place or bed I shall 
die on. And then I would be carried or laid, in the same bed, 
decently and privately, in the summer-house now erected in the 
garden belonging to the dwelling-house where I now inhabit, in 
Whilton aforesaid ; and to be laid in the same bed there, with 
all the appurtenances thereto belonging ; and to be wrapped in 
a strong, double winding-sheet, and in all other respects to be 
interred as near as may be to the description we receive in 
Holy Scriptures of our Saviour's burial The doors and 
windows to be locked up and bolted, and to be kept as near in 
the same manner and state they shall be in at the time of my 
decease. And I desire that the building or summer-house shall 
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be planted around with evergreen plants, and fenced off with 
iron or oak pales, and painted of a dark-blue colour ; and for 
the due performance of this, in manner aforesaid, and for keep- 
ing the building always the same, with the evergreens and rails 
in proper and decent repair, I give to my nephew, Thomas 
Freeman, the manor of Whilton," &c. 

All these instructions were strictly carried out, and till within 
the last few years, the summer-house was surrounded with ever- 
greens ; but now the palings are gone, the trees have been cut 
down, and the summer-house itself is a ruin. About eight years 
ago some men effected an entrance into it, through a large hole 
in the roof. With the aid of a candle they made a survey of the 
mausoleum and its tenant. They found the remains of Mr Free- 
man to consist in a dried-up skinny figure, having apparently the 
consistency of leather, with one arm laid across the chest, and 
the other hanging down the body, which, though never em- 
balmed, seems to have remained perfectly incorrupted. 



TITLED PRAYERS. 

N a country parish the wife of the lord of the manor came 
to church, after her confinement, to return thanks. 
The parson, aiming to be courtly, and thinking plain 
" woman " too vulgar, instead of saying " O Lord ! save this 
woman ;" said, " O Lord ! save this lady 1" The clerk, resolving 
not to be behindhand with him in politeness, answered, " who 
putteth her ladyship's trust in thee." 



WARBURTON AND QUIN. 

ISHOP WARBURTON was once haranguing at Bath 
in behalf of prerogative, when Quin said, " Pray, my 
lord, spare me ; you are not acquainted with my prin- 
ciples. I am a republican ; and, perhaps, I even think that the 
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execution of Charles I. might be justified." — " Ay," said War- 
burton, " by what law ?" Quin replied, " By all the laws he had 
left them." The bishop told Quin to remember that all the 
regicides came to violent ends. " I would not advise your lord- 
ship to make use of that argument, for, if I am not mistaken 
the same was the case with the twelve apostles." 



A TESTY ARCHBISHOP. 

|ALPOL£ relates, in his Letters, that the Archbishop of 
York, having preached before the House, his sermon 
was attacked in the House of Lords as too servile in its 
advocacy of the right divine of kings. The archbishop, nettled 
at the remarks made, rose up and said, that '* though as a Chris- 
tian and archbishop he ought to bear wrongs, yet there were 
incivilities that would provoke any patience, and that he, if in- 
sulted, should know how to chastise any petulance." The pre- 
late evidently hinted that he would venture his worldly existence 
in the field of honour, against that of any peer who should be 
too much outspoken. 



CLEVER DEFINITION. 

[HILE conversing respecting Archbishop Magee, his 
talents, sentiments, conduct, &c.,* says Gregory, in 
his memoirs of Robert Hall, " I qyoted as a proof of 
his high-church principles, a remark from a charge then newly 
published : it was to this effect — That the Roman Catholics have 
a church without religion ; the Dissenters have religion without 
a church ; but the Establishment has both a church and reli- 
gion." Mr Hall had not heard the remark before, and was ex- 
ceedingly struck with it " That, sir," he exclaimed, smiling, 
''is a beautiful saying. I have not heard so fine an observation 
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for a long time. It is admirable, sir." — " You admire it, I pre- 
sume, for its point, not its truth." — " I admire it, sir," replied 
Hall, " for its plausibility and cleverness. It is false, and yet it 
seems to contain a mass of truth. It is an excellent stone for a 
churchman to pelt with." 



"HIMSELF A HOST." 

CERTAIN Dean of Canterbury, remarkable for holding 
a great number of church preferments, was once on his 
way from London to that city. The weather being ex- 
tremely sultry, the dean descended from his carriage, to enjoy a 
short walk under the cool shade by the side of the road, and was 
overtaken by a poor parson, who had somehow procured the loan 
of a good horse. The curate bowed most respectfully to the dean, 
who, desiring him to stop, begged he would call at the " Mermaid," 
at Rochester, and order a good dinner to be provided at a certain 
hour. " Will your reverence dine alone?" inquired the curate, 
who probably expected an invitation." — "Yes, sir." The poor 
parson was a man of wit, and felt his delicacy wounded by the 
nature of the commission with which he had been intrusted. To 
revenge himself, he desired the innkeeper to prepare a dinner 
of three courses, and an elegant dessert. — " For how many, and 
please your honour ? " inquired Boniface. — " Why," replies the 
parson, " I can't tell how many persons the whole company will 
consist of, for I only saw the Dean of Canterbury, the Canon of 
Winchester, the Provost of Litchfield, the Rector of Orpington, 
the Vicar of Romney, and one of the king's chaplains." The 
curate then proceeded to his own home, and the landlord began 
to make ample provision for the mmierous guests he expected. 
Accordingly, when the dean arrived, a large table was set, and 
the cloth laid. " How is this ? " cried his reverence. " You have 
shown me the wrong room : this is surely intended for a large 
company." — "And please your honour," replied the landlord, 
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" Parson Singlechurch called about an hour and a half ago, and 
told me I must provide for your honour, and the Canon of Win- 
chester, and the Provost of Litchfield, and the Rector of Orping- 
ton, and one of the king's chaplains too, and he did not know 
how many more." — " Never mind," replied the dean, " I know 
all the rest of the guests. I see what it is, I ought to have asked 
Mr Singlechurch to have stayed and dined with me." 



FUTILE CONSOLATION. 

CLERGYMAN called on a poor parishioner, whom he 
found bitterly lamenting the loss of an only son, a boy 
of about four or five years old. In the hope of consol- 
ing the afflicted woman, he remarked to her that " one so young 
could not have committed any grievous sin ; and that no doubt 
the child was gone to heaven.'' — " Ah, sir," replied the simple- 
hearted creature, " but Tommy was so shy, — and they are all 
strangers there." 

PURITANICAL SERMONS. 

N a sermon delivered by Dr South before the king's com- 
missioners, entitled, the " Scribe Instructed " (Matthew 
xiii. 52), he takes the opportunity of reflecting on the 
style of preaching which had been used during the Common- 
wealth. " The teachers of those days," he says, " first of all 
seize upon some text, from whence they draw something (which 
they call doctrine), and well may it be said to be drawn from 
the words, forasmuch as it seldom naturally flows or results 
from them. In the next place, being thus provided, they branch 
it into several heads, perhaps twenty or thirty, or upwards. 
"Whereupon for the prosecution of these, they repair to some 
trusty concordance, which never fails them ; and by the help of 
that they range six or seven scriptures under each head ; which 
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scriptures they prosecute one by one, first amplifying upon one 
for some considerable time, till they have spoiled it ; and then, 
that being done, they pass to another, which in its tuni suffers 
accordingly. And these impertinent and unpremeditated en- 
largements they look upon as the motions^ effects^ and breath- 
ings of the Spirity and therefore much beyond those carnal 
ordinances of sense and reason, supported by industry and 
study ; and this they call a saving way of preachings as it must 
be confessed to be a way to save much labour, but nothing else 
that I know of.*' 



IDEA OF ETERNITY. 

|N American street preacher, in one of his sermons, ex- 
claimed to his hearers : " Eternity ! why, don't you know 
the meaning of that word ? Nor I either, hardly. It is 
for ever and ever, and five or six everlastings a-top of that. 
You might place a row of figures from here to sunset, and cipher 
them all up, and it wouldn't begin to tell how many ages long 
eternity is. Why, my friends, after millions and trillions of 
years had rolled away in eternity, it would be a hundred thou- 
sand years to breakfast-time." 



A NEW LIGHT. 

|N old woman, on the day devoted to St Michael the Arch- 
angel, going into a church in Paris, where there was a 
representation of that saint discomfiting the devil, put 
one large taper close to St Michael, and another close to the 
fiend. " Woman ! " exclaimed the priest, " you are making an 
offering to Satan ; you know not what you do." — " I know what 
I am doing well enough," was the reply ; " but as I do not cer- 
tainly know where I am going, it is as well to have a friend 
everywhere." 
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PREACHING AGAINST INOCULATION. 

|HE introduction of the practice of inoculation into Eng- 
land met with obstinate resistance. Not only did the 
medical professors condemn it as a dangerous inno- 
vation, but the clergy also denounced it from their pulpits, as an 
impious attempt to take the issues of life and death out of the 
hands of Providence. On the 8th of July 1722, a sennpn was 
preached at St Andrew's, Holbom, by the Rev. EdvwiS^assey, 
lecturer of St Alban's, Wood Street, ** against the dangerous and 
sinful practice of inoculation." The sermon was published, and 
the text is Job ii. 7 : — " So went Satan forth from the presence 
of the Lord, and smote Job with sore boils from the sole of his 
foot unto his crown." Of the arguments used, the following may 
serve as specimens : — " Remembering our text," he says, " I shall 
not scruple to call that a diabolical operation which usurps an 
authority founded neither in the laws of nature or religion ; which 
tends, in this case, to anticipate and banish Providence out of 
the world, and promote the increase of vice and immorality." 
The preacher further observes, that " the good of mankind, the 
seeking whereof is one of the fundamental laws of nature, is, I 
know, pleaded in defence of the practice ; but I am at a loss to 
find or understand how that has been, or can be promoted 
thereby ; for, if by good be meant the preservation of life, it is, 
in the first place, a consideration whether life be good or not" 



TWO OF A FEATHER. 

|HE Abb^ Raynal and the Abb^ Galiani, who were both 
incessant talkers, were invited to the house of a mutual 
friend who wished to amuse himself by bringing them 
together. Gaiiani, who began the conversation, engrossed it 
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so thoroughly, and talked with such volubility, that Raynal could 
not find an opening to introduce a word; but turning to his 
friend he said, in a low whisper, "•S'V/ crache il est perduP 



ANIMAL CULPRITS. 

|N the " Catalogus GloricB Mundi^^ printed in 1529, is the 
following odd tale, which, childish as it may appear, 
throws a light on the manners of the age. The same story 
is also found in De Thou. A most cruel sentence was denounced 
in 1540 by the Parliament of Province against the Vaudois 
of the valley of Merindol, which consigned them all to destruc- 
tion on account of their heresy. Their utter ruin was, however, 
delayed by a very singular circumstance. An innumerable 
army of rats had, about that time, laid waste the country. All 
temporal means to destroy them had been used in vain, and it 
was therefore thought necessary to try the force of spiritual 
censure. Every form of procedure usual on such occasions was 
carefully observed. A complaint was brought against the rats 5 
they were cited to appear at the bishop's court, and, on their 
non-appearance, sentence was on the point of being pronounced 
against them for default and contempt of court. But, as in all 
ages there have been found lawyers who, either to show their 
abilities or to fill their purses, will not scruple to espouse the 
wrong side, an advocate started up in favour of the oppressed, 
who represented " that the poor calumniated vermin could not 
appear with any degree of security at the court, according to the 
sunmions, since their steps were watched by their enemies the 
cats, and no safeguard had been appointed to conduct them to the 
presence of their judges." This grotesque plea is said to have 
had its effect, and to have prevented those anathemas which 
would otherwise have been fulminated against the rats. Nay, it 
is affirmed, that one of the judges, struck with the similarity of the 
case between them and the heretics of ^erindol. used his in- 
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fluence, with success, to have the execution of the sentence against 
the poor Vaudois also postponed. The respite was, however, 
only temporary, and persecution, stimulated by bigotry, in a short 
time depopulated a whole country, with such circumstances of 
barbarity, that they have been held up by every historian to pub- 
lic detestation. 

UNCOMMON PRAYER. 

N American author projected a work to be published 
under the title of the " Book of Uncommon Prayer," 
which, however, has not yet made its appearance. In 
our own country, some anecdotes of singular prayers are on 
record, amongst which the following, which was first printed in 
"Fog's Journal,'* in 1730, is not a little curious: — "O Lord! 
thou knowest that I have nine houses in the city of London, 
and likewise that I have lately purchased an estate in fee* 
simple in the county of Essex. Lord, I beseech thee to pro- 
serve the two counties of Essex and Middlesex from fires and 
earthquakes ; and, as I have a mortgage in Hertfordshire, I beg 
thee likewise to have an eye of compassion on that county. 
And, Lord, for the rest of the counties, thou mayest deal with 
them as thou art pleased. O Lord, enable the' bank to answer 
all their bills, and make all my debtors good men. Give a 
prosperous voyage and return to the Mermaid sloop, which I 
have insured ; and. Lord, thou hast said, ' that the days of 
the wicked are short,' and I trust thou wilt not forget thy pro- 
mises, having purchased an estate in reversion of Sir J. P., a 
profligate young man. Lord keep our funds from sinking, and, 
if it be thy will, let there be no sinking-fund. Keep my son 
Caleb out of evil company, and from gaming-houses. And 
sanctify, O Lord, this night to me, by preserving me from 
thieves and fire, and make my servant honest and careful, 
whilst I, thy servant, lie down in thee, O Lord Amen." 
This singular prayer is no invention of a joker. It is known 
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to have been made and used in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, by John Ward, an opulent inhabitant of Hackney, where 
"Ward's Corner," and, until some years ago, "Ward's House," 
5till recalled his memory. He was M.P. for Melcombe Regis, 
but was expelled, and set in the pillory for forgery, February 
17, 1727. To the reader of Pope this worthy is well known, 
as the poet has " damned him to everlasting fame," in the unen- 
viable company of " Waters, Charteris, and the Devil." 



BISHOP WILSON. 

|R WILSON, the good and well-known Bishop of Sodor 
and Man, with an income of ;^300 a year, sent for his 
tailor to make him a cloak, and desired it might have 
only one loop and button. The tailor submitted to his vener- 
able customer that if that fashion should become general, the 
button-makers would starve. " Do you say so, John ?" replied 
the bishop ; " then button it all over." 



DIVINITY AND POTATOES. 

CLERGYMAN, in the course of an argumentative 
sermon, found it necessary to express his disagreement, 
upon some doctrinal point, with those who had pub- 
lished explanations of the passage in question ; he accordingly 
made use of the following words : — " Commentators for the 
most part do not agree with me." A farmer in the parish who 
had listened to the discourse, appeared the next morning in the 
clergyman's study, bringing with him a sack of portly dimen- 
sions, which he begged the rector to accept, telling him at the 
same time, that " he had heard him say yesterday in his sermon, 
that common taters mostly did not agree with him, and so he had 
brought him a sack of his best kidneys." 
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PROVING AN ALIBI. 

CLERGYMAN at Cambridge preached a sermon 
which one of his auditors highly commended. " Yes," 
said a gentleman who stood by, " it was a good sermon, 
but he stole it." This was told the preacher ; he resented it, and 
called on the gentleman to retract what he had said. " I am 
not," replied the accuser, "very apt to retract my words, but in 
this instance 1 will I said you had stolen the sermon ; I find 
I was wrong, for on returning home, and referring to the book 
whence I thought it was taken, I found it still there.*' 





SINGLE-PEN WARNER. 

HE Rev. Dr Ferdinando \Vamer, Rector of Barnes, in 
Surrey, a useful writer as well as a popular preacher, 
was one day in the shop of a stationer in the Stmnd, 
when some one came in and purchased a hundred quills, for 
which he paid six shillings. When he was gone, the doctor 
exclaimed : " Oh ! the luxury of the age I six shillings for a 
hundred quills ! why, it never cost me sixpence for quills all my 
life.' --" That is very surprising, doctor," observed the stationer, 
" for your works are very voluminous.'* — " I assure you," replied 
the doctor, "that I wrote my 'Ecclesiastical History,* two 
volumes folio, and my * Dissertation on the Book of Common 
Prayer,' a large folio, both the first and the corrected copies, with 
one single pen ; it was an old one before I began, and it is not 
worn out now that I have finished." This circumstance was 
spread about, and the merits of this pen were esteemed so 
highly, that a celebrated countess begged the doctor to make 
her a present of it He did so ; and her ladyship had a gold 
case made, with a short history of the pen engraved upon it, and 
these were placed in her cabinet of curiosities. 
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A similar story is related of the pious Matthew Henry, who 
is said to have written the whoU of his " Commentary on the 
Bible,* five volumes folio, with one pen. Mr Henry is also said 
to have made this declaration public. Unfortunately, however, 
Mr Henry never wrote the whole of his commentary, nor lived 
to see it completed, and consequently could have made no 
such declaration. 




SINGULAR PARISH. 

|P to the first quarter of this century, the parish of East 
Twyford, near Willesden, in the county of Middlesex, 
consisted of only one house, and the farmer who occu- 
pied it was perpetual churchwarden of the church, which had 
no incumbent, and in which no service was performed. The 
parish had been in this state ever since the time of Queen 
Elizabeth ; at present, the church is enclosed within the grounds 
of Twyford Abbey, the property of Mrs Douglas Willan, and the 
population of the parish amounts to eighteen souls. 




A REVEREND ASTROLOGER AND PHYSICIAN. 

I HE Rev. Richard Napier, though remarkable for piety, 
was no less remarkable for his supposed skill in as- 
trology. He was a son of Sir Robert Napier, of Luton 
Hoo, in Bedfordshire, and became rector of Great Linford, in 
the adjoining county of Buckingham, in 1 589. Aubrey describes 
him as '^ a person of great abstinence, innocence, and piety, who 
spent two hours every day in family prayers," and adds, that "his 
knees were homy with frequent praying." When a patient came 
to consult him, he immediately retired to his closet for prayer, 
and was heard holding conversation with angels and spirits. He 
asked these celestial beings questions respecting his patients^ 
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and by the answers which he fancied they returned, he was 
guided more than by his professed skill in medicine or astrology. 
In fact, he privately acknowledged that he practised astrology 
chiefly as the ostensible means of information, while he really 
depended on his supposed communications from spiritual beings. 
"He did," says Aubrey, "converse with the Angel Raphael. 
The angel told him if the patient were curable, or incurable." 
Thus, for instance, the Angel Raphael " did resolve him that Mr 
Booth of Cheshire should have a son that should inherit three 
years hence. This was in 1619, and we are informed that in 
1622 his son George was bom, who eventually became Lord 
Delamere.'* " At some times," continues Aubrey, " upon great 
occasions, he had conference with Michael, but very rarely." 
"He cured the falling sickness perfectly by constellated rings ; 
some diseases by amulets," &c. Dr Napier does not, however, 
appear to have been assisted by Raphael in his clerical minis- 
trations ; for, " miscarrying one day in the pulpit, he never after 
used it, but all his lifetime kept in his house some excellent 
scholar or other to officiate for him." Having predicted his own 
death to a day and hour, he died, praying upon his knees, on 
the 1st of April 1634. His manuscripts fell into the hands of 
Ashmole, who deposited them with his own books in the library 
at Oxford which is named after the donor. Many of the medi- 
cal recipes in these volumes are marked by Dr Napier as hav- 
ing been given him by the Angel RaphaeL 



CLERICAL PUNNING. 

|HE Bishop of Clogher," writes Swift, in one of his letters, 

" has made an if-pun that he is mighty proud of, and 

designs to send it over to his brother Tom ; but Sir 

Andrew Fountain has written to Tom Ashe last post, told him 

the pun, and c3esired him to send it over to the bishop as his 

own ; and if it succeeds, \l y;\\\ be a pure bite. 1 11 tell you the 
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pun : If there was a hackney coach at Mr Poole/s door, what 
town in Egypt would it be ? Why, it would be Hecatompolis 
{Hack at Tom Pooled sy 



PRECEDENCE. 

DISPUTE about precedence once arose upon a circuit 
between a bishop and a judge ; and after some alterca- 
tion, the latter thought he should quite confound his 
opponent by quoting the following passage : — " For on these 
two hang all the law and the prophets." — ** Do you not see," 
said the judge, in triumph, " that even in this passage of the 
Scriptures, we are mentioned first V — " I grant you," replied 
the bishop ; " you hang first," 

PRIESTCRAFT OUTWITTED. 

|N Italian nobleman being at church one day, and finding 
a priest who begged for the souls in purgatory, gave 
him a piece of gold. "Ah, my lord," said the good 
father, "you have now delivered a soul." The count threw 
another piece of gold upon the plate. " There is another soul 
delivered," said the priest. " Are you positive of that ?*' asked 
the count. " Yes, my lord," was the answer. " Then," said the 
count, " I '11 take back my money, for it signifies nothing to you 
now ; seeing the souls are already got into heaven, there can 
be no danger of their returning again to purgatory." 

A SMOKING DEAN. 

|HE principal solace of Dr Henry Aldrich, Dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford, between the variety of his learned pur- 
suits, was that of smoking ; of which habit he was so 
fond, that, among many other compositions, he produced a 
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^ Smoking Catch," to be sung by four men smoking their pipes. 
His excessive attachment to this practice becoming a subject 
of standing jokes in the University, a student one morning at 
breakfast laid his companion a wager that the dean was smok- 
ing at that instant Away they accordingly hastened to the 
deanery, and, admitted to the study, told the dean the occasion 
of their visit ; when, addressing himself in perfect good humour 
to him who had laid that he was smoking, he said, ^ You see^ 
sir, you have lost your wager, for in truth I am not smoking, 
but — filling my pipe." 



THUMBING THE BIBLE. 

RHT is reported of that eloquent and powerful but eccentric 
HH preacher, George Whitfield, that, in a sermon exhorting 
his hearers to read their Bibles more than they did, he 
added, '^ I love to see the Word of God well thumbed^ as if it 
had been read till the inside is dirty ; but there are some whose 
Bibles, I gfrieve to say it, lie in a comer so outwardly covered 
with dust, that ' damnation ' may be traced on it with the finger 
in legible characters." 



THE OLD VERSION OF THE PSALMS. 

|HE Psalms of David have been many times, and by dif- 
ferent persons, translated into an English .lyrical form, 
but the collections best known are the so-called '' old 
version " and the " new version." The first was achieved prin- 
cipally by Stemhold and Hopkins, the latter by Brady and 
Nahum Tate. Stemhold commenced his version in 1549, in the 
hope that the courtiers of Henry VIII. would sing these psalms, 
instead of their indecent and lascivious ballads, but they did 
nou In J $62 Stemhold and Hopkins published their "Whole 
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Book of Psalms," which was " set forth and allowed to be sung 
in all churches, before and after morning and evening prayer 
and sermons." This version, however, since that time has 
undergone such repeated changes, that the translators them- 
selves would hardly recognise their own work in its ultimate 
shape. As originally written, some words and phrases were of 
such a character that, though perhaps not noticeable at the 
time, they grated on the taste of a later age. The following 
specimens are selected from four different psalms : — 

•• For why their hearts were nothing bent 
** To him nor to his trade^' [x.r., the divinity ]i 

"What, is his goodness clean decayed 
' • For ever and a day t " 

" Confound them that do apply 
And seek to make my shamct 
And at my harm do laugh and cry, 
So, sOi there goes the game." 

** Why dost withdraw thy hand aback. 
And hide it in thy Inpt 
O pluck it out, and be not slack, 
To give thy foe a ra^" 

This last stanza is addressed to the Deity ! What writer who 
wished to diminish the majesty surrounding the Supreme Being 
and to ridicule the style and sentiment of Scripture, could have 
done it more skilfully, than by making David call upon God 
not " to consume his enemies by an irresistible blow," but to 
give them a rap. 

The adaptation of religious poetry to secular music in England, 
is noticed by Shakspeare in the " Winter's Tale,'* act iv. s. 3. 
The clown relates that his sister, being the mistress at his father's 
shearing-feast, made four-and-twenty nosegays for the sheep- 
shearers, all good catch-singers, mostly trebles and basses, with 
•* but one puritan amongst them, and he sings psalms to horn- 
pipes." In France the first collection of psalms translated into 
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verse was published by Clement Marot, in 154a Not suspect- 
ing how prejudicial the rage of psalm-singing might prove to the 
ancient religion of Europe, the Catholics themselves adopted 
these sacred songs as serious ballads, and as a rational species 
of domestic merriment. They were the common accompani- 
ments of the lute or the fiddle, and sold so rapidly that the 
printer could not supply the demand. In the festive and merry 
court of Francis I., of a sudden nothing was heard but the 
psalms of Marot. Each of the royal family and of the principal 
nobility of the court chose a psalm, which expressed his own 
personal feelings, and fitted it to the ballad tune which he liked 
best. The dauphin, Prince Henry, who delighted in hunting, 
was fond of ^^Ainsi qu^on oit le cerf braire" or, " Like as the 
hart desireth the water brooks,^' which he sang constantly when 
hunting ; and there is a curious portrait of his mistress, the 
famous Diane de Poictiers, on which is inscribed this verse of the 
psalm. That same lady, in the first stage of their mutual 
attachment, took ^^Dufond de mapensie^^ or "From the depth 
of my heart, O Lord." The queen's favourite was ^'•Ne veuillez 
pas^ O sire, me reprendre en ton ire^^ that is, " O Lord, rebuke 
me not in thine indignation," which she sang to a fashionable 
jig tune, entitled Le chant des Bouffons, Anthony, King of 
Navarre, the greater part of which territory had been taken 
from him by the Spaniards, chose ^^ Revenge moi prends ma 
querelle^^ or, " Stand up, O Lord, espouse my cause," to the 
tune of a dance of Poitou ; and so with the rest of the courtiers. 
Such was the ardour with which the new songs were received, 
that Francis sent a copy of Marot's psalms to Charles V., who, 
both by promises and presents, encouraged the French bard to 
proceed with his version, and entreated Marot to send him as 
soon as possible Confitemini Domino, quoniam bonus, because 
it was his favourite psalm. And the Spanish as well as the 
French composers hastened to set the psalms of Marot to music. 
Singing psalms became thus one of the chief ingredients in the 
happiness of joyful life, and did not in the least diminish the 
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gaiety and good humour of the court of Francis I. But it was 
on very different principles that psalm-singing flourished among 
the gloomy Puritans of our own country. 



SIMPLICITY. 

I HE Bishop of Oxford having sent round to the church- 
wardens in his diocese a circular of inquiries, among 
which was : " Does your officiating clergyman preach 
the gospel, and is his conversation and carriage consistent 
therewith }^ the churchwarden of Wallingford replied : — " He 
preaches the gospel, but does not keep a carriage." 



A MORMON PREACHER. 

HE Boston Herald, in announcing the death of Elder G. 
Adams, a Mormon preacher, says: — "On his second 
visit to Boston, the elder preached, baptized converts, 
whipped a newspaper editor, and played a star engagement at 
the National Theatre." Adam's mode of "whipping'' a news- 
paper editor, for strongly criticising his star performance of 
Richard III., is highly characteristic. Adams armed himself 
with a cowhide, and watched for his victim ; soon the unsuspect- 
ing man came down the stairs of his office, and the Mormon 
sprang upon him, exclaiming : " The Lord has delivered thee 
into my hands, and I will give thee forty stripes, save one. 
Scripture measure. Brother Graham, keep tally." So saying 
he proceeded to lay on the punishment with a hearty good-will. 
In the meantime a large crowd had gathered around the aveng- 
ing priest and the delinquent. When the tally was up, Adams 
let go the man and addressed the crowd as follows : — " Men 
and brethren, my name is George J. Adams, preacher of the 
everlasting gospel. I have chastised mine enemy. I go this 
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afternoon to fulfil an engagement at the Providence Theatre, 
where I shall play one of Shakspeare's immortal creations. I 
shall return to this city at the end of the week, and will, by 
divine permission, preach three times next Sabbath, on the im- 
mortality of the soul, the eternity of matter, and in answer to the 
question, * Who is the Devil?' May grace and peace be with 
you. Amen." 



DR LONSDALE. 

R JOHN LONSDALE, Bishop of Lichfield, who died in 
1867, on one occasion ordained a gentleman who had 
no University degree, and who had bfeen promised 
ordination by his friend Bishop Shirley, the former Archdeacon 
of Derby. His justification to an objector was this : " I or- 
dained him on letters dimissory from heaven." On another 
occasion, when he had spoken on the importance of diligent, 
painstaking preparation for the pulpit, a verbose young clergy- 
man said : " Why, my lord, I often go to the vestry even without 
knowing what text I shall preach upon, yet I go up and preach 
an extempore sermon, and think nothing of it." The bishop 
replied, ** Ah, well ! that agrees with what I hear from your 
people : for they hear the sermon, and they also think nothing of 
it." " The industry of the bishop," says his biographer, the Rev. 
J. D. Massingham, "was equal to his scholarship. When 
staying at his palace, I was surprised, on the first morning, to 
find seventeen letters written and directed for post on his 
library table, when he went in to prayers, and all written before 
breakfast. He usually rose at six in the morning, generally 
answered every letter by return of post, and told me that if he 
once were a week in arrear of his correspondence, he should 
never be able to recover it, as the letters he received from so ex- 
tensive a diocese were very numerous. He worked hard as a 
student, he worked hard as a collegiate principal, and he worked 
hard as the bishop and cViie^ paslot oi ^ dvocese." 
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WONDERFUL INDEED. 

HE late Bishop Blomfield used to tell a story of his 
having been once, late in life, at the University Church 
at Cambridge, and of having seen a verger there whom 
he remembered when he was himself an undergraduate. The 
bishop said he was glad to see him looking so well at such a 
great age. " Oh, yes, my lord," said the man, " I have much to 
be grateful for. I have heard every sermon which has been 
preached in this church for hfty years, and, thank God, I am a 
Christian still.'' 

MISAPPLICATION OF A WORD. 

T is said that Dr Chalmers once entertained a distin- 
guished guest from Switzerland, whom he asked if he 
would be helped to kippered salmon. The foreign 
divine asked the meaning of the uncouth word "kippered,'' and 
was told that it meant " preserved." Soon after the poor man 
made use of this newly-acquired expression in a public prayer, 
when he offered a petition that the distinguished divine might 
long be " kippered to the Free Church of Scotland." 

MOORE PUNNING. 

I HEN Archbishop Moore died, he was succeeded by Dr 
Manners Sutton, upon which the punsters set to work, 
and hammered forth from their brain the following 
rhythmical paragram : — 

** What say you f the Archbishop dead ? 
A loss indeed 1 Oh I on his head 

May Heaven its blessing pour ! 
But if with such a heart and mind, 
In Manners we his equal find. 

Why should wc wish tot M.oox^**' 
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"ARGUMENTUM AD HOMINEM.* 

MINISTER of the " Kirk" of Scotland once discovered 
his wife asleep in the midst of his homily on the Sabbath; 
so, pausing in the steady, and possibly somewhat mono- 
tonous, flow of his oratory, he broke forth with this personal ad- 
dress, sharp and clear, but very deliberate : " Susan ! " Susan 
woke up with a start, and opened her eyes and ears in a twink- 
ling, as did all other dreamers in the house, whether asleep 
or awake. " Susan," he continued, " I didna marry ye for yer 
wealth, sin' ye had none. And I didna marry ye for yer 
beauty ; that the hail congregation can see. And if ye hae not 
grace, I hae made but a sair bargain wi' ye ! " 




HUMILITY. 

WOMAN in humble life was asked one day, on her way 
back from church, whether she had understood the 
sermon — a strange minister having preached. "Wud 
1 hae the presumption ? " was her simple and contented answer. 



A WITTY TEXT. 

[RADOCK, in his Memoirs, tells us, that when a preacher 
was very obnoxious to the students at Cambridge, it 
was the custom for them to express disapprobation by 
scraping their feet. A very eloquent but intriguing preacher, 
Dr James Scott, being one day thus saluted, signified his inten- 
tion of preaching against the practice of scraping, and very 
shortly afterwards he performed it Taking for his text, " Keep 
thy foot when thou goest to the house of God, and be more 
ready to hear than to give the sacrifice of fools, for they con- 
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sider not that they do evil/' On this announcement the galleries 
became one scene of confusion and uproar ; but Scott called the 
proctor to preserve silence. This being effected, he delivered a 
discourse so eloquent as to extort universal approbation. 




CHOOSING HIS OWN WEAPONS. 

|NTON WILHELM BOHME, who came over as chap- 
lain with Prince George of Denmark, consort of Queen 
Anne, officiated at the German Chapel, St James's, from 
the year 1705 to 1722. He was a favourite of the queen, and a 
friend of Isaac Watts. On one occasion he preached against 
adultery in a way which gave great offence to one of the cour- 
tiers, who conceived that a personal attack on himself was 
intended. He accordingly sent a challenge to the preacher, 
which was accepted without hesitation. At the time and place 
appointed, the chaplain made his appearance in full canonicals, 
with his Bible in his hand, and gave the challenger a lecture 
which led to their reconciliation and friendship. 




CONCORDANCE CRUDEN. 

LEXANDER CRUDEN, the laborious compiler of an 
excellent concordance to the Holy Scriptures, was sub- 
ject to a strange mental malady. He subsisted by cor- 
recting the press, and had a very acute judgment on literary 
subjects, as well as a great sense of religion ; and yet he was 
guilty at times of such extravagances, that his friends caused 
him to be confined in a madhouse. After he was liberated he 
brought an action in the King's Bench against his sister, Dr 
Monro, and others, for false imprisonment. The cause was 
tried at Westminster Hall, July 17, 1738, and ended with the 
evidence of the noted Mr Bradbury, the dissenting minister of 
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Pinner's Hall, who, to prove Cruden's insanity, related the fol- 
lowing anecdote. Mr Bradbury bad one evening prepared an 
excellent supper for several friends, but the moment it was served 
on the table, Cruden made his appearance in the room, heated 
with walking. It hap{)ened that Bradbur>''s favourite dish, a 
turke>', was smoking at one end of the table, and before the 
company could be seated, Cruden advanced, put back his wig, 
and with both hands plunged in the gra\'>', began to wash his 
head and face over the bird, to the no small mortification of the 
pastor and his guests. When Bradbury had finished his story, 
Cruden abruptly addressed the chief-justice, and said : " My 
lord, don't believe a word that man says ; he is very well in the 
pulpit at Pinners Hall, but he is not a proper evidence in this 
court" After the verdict was given Cruden said : " I trust in 
God ;" on which the chief-justice remarked : " I wish you had 
trusted more in God, and not come hither." 




r 



THE PAPAL CURSE. 

1 1 E odium theologicum is certainly the most virulent of 
all hatreds, and nothing can be in more direct contra- 
diction with the fundamental principle of Christianity, 
than the fierce, unrelenting fury of the ecclesiastical curse and 
excommunication. With the amenities of the excommunication, 
secundum ustim Roffense, the reader will be acquainted through 
a passage in "Tristram Shandy;" another form of the papal 
curse is as follows : — 

** By command of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; of the 
Blessed Virgin, mother of our Lx)rd Jesus Christ ; of St Michael, 
St John the Baptist, and of St Peter and St Paul, princes of the 
Apostles ; of St Stephen, and all the martyrs ; of St Silvester, 
and all the confessors ; of St Aldegund, and all the holy virgins ; 
and of all other saints whatsoever, both in heaven and on earth ; 
curse, and cut off from iVie \io\^ movVw,!^^ CVvurch, him, 
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her, or them, that have [done so and so], or have known thereo^, 
or have been advising, abetting, or assisting therein. Let them 
be accursed in their houses, granaries, fields, lands, ways, 
country-seats, towns, and villages. Let them be accursed in the 
woods, rivers, and churches ; accursed in pleadings, trials, con- 
tentions, and quarrels ; accursed in praying, speaking, and in 
silence ; in eating, drinking, and sleeping ; in waking, feeling, 
walking, standing, running, resting, and riding ; accursed in 
hearing, seeing, and tasting ; accursed in all their works. Lei 
this curse smite their heads, eyes, and their whole bodies, from 
the crown of their head to the sole of their feet. I conjure thee, 
Satan, and all thy black host, by the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, that ye do not rest day or night till ye have brought 
them both to temporal and to eternal shame, whether it be by 
causing them to be drowned, or hanged, or devoured by wild 
beasts, or torn into pieces by vultures, or eagles, or burned with 
fire, or murdered by their enemies. Make them odious to all 
creatures living. Let their children be orphans, and their wives 
widows. Let no man relieve them from this time forward, nor 
have any compassion for their fatherless children ; and just as 
Satan was driven out of heaven, and Adam banished out of 
paradise, let them also be driven and banished out of this world, 
being despoiled of all their goods and possessions, and let them 
be buried with the burial of an ass. Let them partake of the 
punishment of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram ; of Judas, of Pontius 
Pilate, and of all that say to the Lord their God — ' Depart from 
us, we will have no knowledge of thy ways ! ' " 

At these words the person who pronounced the curse extin- 
guished two burning tapers which he held in his hand, with the 
following imprecation : — 

" I adjure thee, Satan, and all thy companions, that just 
as these candles are extinguished in my hands, thou likewise 
extinguish and take from them the light of their eyes, unless 
they repent, and make entire amends and satisfaction. Amen. 
Amen." 
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A HOPEFUL ARCHDEACON. 

|N 1443, Dr Thomas Gascoigne was ChanceUor of Oxford. 
He seems to have deeply felt the profligacy i%'ith which 
ecclesiastical affairs were then conducted, for he thus ex- 
presses himself : " I knew a certain illiterate idiot, the son of a 
mad knight, who, for being the companion, or rather the fool, 
of the sons of a great family of the blood royal, was made arch- 
deacon of Oxford before he was eighteen years old, and got soon 
after two rich rectories and twelve prebends. I asked him one 
day what he thought of learning ? * I despise it/ said he. * I 
have better livings than you great doctors, and believe as much 
as any of you.' — * What do you believe ? ' said I. * I believe,' 
said he, * that there are three Gods in one person ; I believe all 
that God believes.'" 




A PROUD BISHOP. 

I HE Count de Clermont Tonnere, Bishop of Noyon in the 
first quarter of the present century, was notorious for 
his excessive pride. Once he is said to have addressed 
his hearers with the words—" Listen, thou Christian mob, to the 
word of the Lord." At another time, when disturbed by the 
whispers of the inattentive while he was celebrating mass, he 
turned towards the congregation, crying out, in an angry, 
threatening tone of voice, " Really, gentlemen, judging by the 
noise with which you fill the church, one would conclude that 
it was a village priest, and not a prelate of rank, who officiated !" 
It was this same bishop who, when seized with a dangerous 
illness, sent for his confessor, and made known to him his fear 
oi hell. This courtly priest replied : ** You are very good, my 
lord, thus gratuitously to terrify yourself; but God will think 
tmce of it before he damns a person ol ^owi\i\%Wiv:th.* 
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DR TAIT AND THE UNDERGROUND RAILWAY. 

jHENEVER a Scot attains to a great position in England, 
we generally are made to know unmistakably that he 
is a Scotchman, and sometimes even it is suggested 
that his success is due to the fact of his nationality. That the 
Primate is a Scotchman has come to be talked and written 
about in connexion with a curious ancient prophecy. In an 
epilogue delivered at the Globe Theatre in 1 601, by Richard 
Burbage, there occurred the following sentences : — 

*• A Scot our King ? The limping state 
That day must need a crutch. 
What next? In time a Scot will prate 
As Primate of our church. 

** When such shall be, why, then you *11 see 
That day it will be found 
That Saxon down through London town 
Shall burrow underground." 

Has it not come true ? Dr Tait is Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and we travel about London underground. 



THE TAILOR AND DEAN SWIFT. 

TAILOR grown tired of his shop-board, took a bold 
leap from his seat to the pulpit, and soon acquired con- 
siderable popularity. Elated with his success, he felt 
liimself called upon to attempt the conversion of Dean Swift to 
the true faith. On being admitted to the dean, he thus an- 
nounced his purpose : " I am come," said he, "by order of the 
Lord, to open your eyes, to enlighten your darkness, and to 
teach you the proper application of talents which you have so 
long abused." — " Indeed, my good friend/' replied Swift, who 
knew the tailor, " I am inclined to believe that you are commia- 
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sioned by heaven, as you come so critically 10 relieve the per- 
plexed state of my mind at this very moment" The tailor already 
exulted in the certainty of success. " You are well acquainted, 
no doubt," continued the dean, *' with that passage in the tenth 
chapter of the Revelations, where the apostle describes a mighty 
angel coming down from heaven, with a rainbow on his head, a 
book open in his hand, and setting his right foot on the sea, 
and his left foot on the earth. I am quite at a loss how to cal- 
culate the extent of such a stride ; but I know it immediately 
lies in the line of your trade to tell me how many yards of cloth 
would make a pair of breeches for that angel." 



THE FIRST COPYRIGHT. 

CCORDING to Hearne, Dr Hammond, Rector of Pens- 
hurst in Kent, was " the first man in England that had 
copy-money " i.e.^ a price for the copyright of a literary 
work, which he received from Royston, the king's printer, for 
his " Annota on the New Testament." Hammond being a warm 
royalist, was one of the most noted among the numerous divines 
who lost their benefices under the government of Cromwell. 
His clerical career being thus cut short, he thenceforth devoted 
his activity to the investigation of the literature and antiquities 
of the Bible, in which he had in his own age no rival. There 
could not be a more perfect ideal of a student. He ate little 
more than one meal a day, five hours of sleep sufficed him , he 
read whilst walking, and had books read to him while dressini;. 
Finally, he could compose faster than any amanuensis could 
transcribe — a most serviceable quality for one who looked to be 
paid by the sheet. Five sheets a day were within his range of 
power, />., about ninety pages of a size like the one the reader 
is at present perusing, It is related of him that, on two several 
occasions, he sat down at eleven at night, and composed a pam- 
et for the press before going Xo xesl. Dx Fell, however, who 
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wrote his life, seems to have found that easy writing made 
rather hard reading, for he speaks of Hammond's compositions 
as encumbered with parentheses. It is also to be observed that 
the learned doctor did not thrive upon his assiduity in study, 
for he died of the stone at fiftv-five. 



A MIRACLE. 

|MONG his numerous studies, the Abb<5 Galiani having 
turned his attention to mineralogy and volcanoes, 
formed a complete collection of the stones, lava, and 
other volcanic materials ejected during different eruptions of 
Mount Vesuvius. These he arranged and packed up as a 
present for the Pope, and, being miserably poor at the time, he 
wrote on the large chest, *' O holy father, make that these stones 
be transformed into bread." The Pope thus addressed was 
Benedict XIV., better known among us heretics by his family 
name, Ganganelli. Like several others of the Roman pontiffs, he 
was a wit himself, and being a warm admirer of wit in other men, 
he performed the miracle asked of him, by giving Galiani a 
canonry which was worth four hundred ducats a year. 

AN INVERSE RATIO. 

R DISNEY gives an anecdote of a modern bishop who 
was just advanced to a mitre. A bookseller begged to 
republish a popular theological tract of his against an- 
other bishop, because he might now meet him on equal terms. 

My lord answered : "No more controversy now, Mr !" 

Our good bishop resembled Baldwin, who, from a simple monk, 
arrived to the honour of the see of Canterbury. The success 
in honours successively changed his manner, his religious 
ardour cooling down in an inverse ratio to his worldly advance- 
ment. For this reason Pope Urban II. inscribed his brief to 
him in this concise but significant description: ^^ Baldwino^ 
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Monastico fervfttiissimOy Abbati ccUido^ Episcopo tepido^ Arckp- 
episcopo remissoy 

A HOPEFUL CONVERT. 

|HE following well-authenticated anecdote was frequently 
related with great gusto by General Oglethorpe. An 
industrious missionary had taken great pains to impart 
a knowledge of the principles of the Christian religion to an 
American-Indian, and thought it his duty to confirm the good 
work by administering the sacrament. After the proselyte had 
received it, the priest, in the honest triumph of his heart, asked 
him whether he did not feel a mental comfort, and an inward 
refreshment from the sacramental cup } " Yes,'' said the Indian, 
" it was very good ; but I like rum better." 



DR LOCKIER. 

EORGE I. seeing Dr Lockier one day at court, spoke to 
the Duchess of Ancaster, who was almost always of his 
card-party, that she should ask the doctor to come that 
evening. When the company met, Dr Lockier was not there, 
and the king asked the duchess if she had invited him as he 
desired. " Yes," she said, "but the doctor presents his humble 
duty to your Majesty, and hopes your Majesty will have the 
goodness to excuse him at present ; he is soliciting some pre- 
ferment from your Majesty's ministers, and fears it might be 
some obstacle to him if it should be known that he had the 
honour of keeping such good company." The king laughed 
very heartily, and said he believed he was in the right Not 
many weeks afterwards, Dr Lockier kissed the king's hand for 
the deanery of Peterborough ; and as he was raising himself 
from kneeling, the king inclined forwards, and with great good- 
humour whispered : " Well, now, doctor, you will not be afraid 
to come of an evening ; 1 would have you come to-night." 
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Lockier was about seventeen when he first came to town, an 
odd-looking boy, with short rough hair, and that sort of awk- 
wardness which one always brings up at first out of the country. 
However, in spite of his bashfulness and appearance, he used 
now and then to thrust himself into Will's coffeehouse, in Bow 
Street, Covent Garden, to have the pleasure of seeing the most 
celebrated wits of the period, who used to frequent that house. 
The second time he was there, Dryden was speaking of his 
own works, as he often did, especially of such as had been 
lately published. "If anything of mine is good," said he, " it is 
* Mac Flecknoe ;' and I value myself the more upon it because 
it is the first piece of ridicule written in heroics." On hearing 
this, Lockier plucked up his spirit so far as to say, in a voice 
just loud enough to be heard, that "Mac Flecknoe" was a 
very fine poem, but that he had not imagined it to be the first 
that ever was written in that way. On this, Dryden turned 
short upon him, as surprised at his interposing ; asking him 
how long he had been a dealer in poetry, and added with a 
smile, " Pray, sir, what is it you imagine to have been written so 
before ? " Lockier named Boileau's " Lutrin," and Tassoni*s 
" Secchia Rapita," which he had read, and knew Dryden had 
borrowed some strokes from each. "'Tis true," said Dryden, 
" I had forgotten them." A little afterwards Dryden left the 
house, and in going spoke to him again, and desired him to 
come and see him the next day. Lockier was highly delighted 
with the invitation, went to see him accordingly, and ever after 
continued one of his intimates. 

BOILING A BISHOP. 

HE moss of Killmster, in Caithness-shire, is said to derive 
its name from the following transaction : — In the reign 
of William the Lion (1165-1214), a number of persons, 
chiefly of the name of Harold, having some good cause of dis- 
content against the bishop of their diocese, resolved on his death. 
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They met him on his way from Wick, the county-town, to Scrab- 
s*er, his residence, and having pursued the unlucky prelate, 
caught him in a hole in which he had sought safety, and boiled 
him. From this cruel deed, the place was named Kill-minister, 
which, in course of time, was softened down to Killmster. 

SABBATH-BREAKING. 

S Cunningham, the pastoral poet, was fishing on a Sun- 
day near Durham, the reverend as well as corpulent Mr 
Brown chanced to pass that way, and knowing Mr 
Cunningham, austerely reproached him for breaking the Sab- 
bath, telling him that he was doubly reprehensible, as his good 
sense should have taught him better. The poor poet turned round 
and replied : " Your external appearance, reverend sir, tells me, 
that if your dinner was at the bottom of the river, like mine, you 
would angle for it, though it were a fast-day, and your Saviour 
stood by to rebuke you." 




1 HE END. 
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The First Series including Examples by Wilkic, Constable 
Turner, Mulready, Landsebr, Maclise, E. M. Ward, Frith, 
Sir John Gilbert, Leslie, Ansdell, Marcus Stone, Sir Noel 
Paton, Faed, Eyre Crowe, Gavin O'Neil, and Madox Brown, 
The Second Series containing Pictures by Armitage, Faed, 

GOODALL, HeMSLEY, HORSLEY, MARKS, NiCHOLLS, Sir NOEL 

Paton, Pickersgill. G. Smith, Marcus Stone, Solomon, 
Straight, E. M. Ward, and Warren. 

All engraved on Steel in the highest style of Art Edited, with 
Notices of the Artists, by Sydney Arb«ytage, M.A. 

" Tkis book is well got up, and good engravings by Jeens, Lumh Stocks, and 
others, bring back to us Royal Academy Exhibitions of past years.** — Timbs. 

Belgravia for 1881. 

A New Serial Story, entitled *'A Romance of the Nineteenth 
Century," by W. H. Mallock, Author of " The New Republic," 
will be begun in the January Number of Belgravia ; which Number 
will contain also the First Chapters of a New Novel by D. Christie 
Murray, entitled "Joseph's Coat," illustrated by Fred. Barnard ; 
and the First of a Series of Illustrated Papers by Alfred Rimmer, 
Author of "Our Old Country Towns," entitled "Round About 
Eton and Harrow." Price One Shilling Monthly. 

•,• The FORTY-SECOND Volume of BELGRA VIA, elegantly bound 
in crimson cloth, full gilt side and back, gilt edges, price js. 6d., is now 
ready, — Handsome Cases for binding volumes can be had at 2J. each. 

Demy 8vo, Illustrated, price One Shilling. 

Belgravia Annual. 

Written by Julian Hawthorne, Dutton Cook, Percy Fitz- 
gerald, F. W. Robinson, J. Arbuthnot Wilson, D. Christie 
Murray, James Payn, &c. With Six full-page Illustrations, [/n Nov. 

Demy 8vo, Illustrated, imiform in size for binding. 

Blackbnm's Art Handbooks : 

Aoademy Notes, 1875. With 40 lUustrations. is. 

Academy Notes, 1876. With 107 Illustrations, is. 

Academy Notes, 1877. With 143 Illustrations, is. 

Academy Notes, 1878. With 150 Illustrations, is. 

Academy Notes, 1879. With 146 Illustrations, is. 
Academy Notes, 1880. With 126 Illustrations. 

Grosvenor Notes, 1878. With 68 Illustrations. is. 

GrosYenor Notes, 1879. With 60 Illustrations. is. 
Grosvenor Notes, 1880. With 48 Illustrations. 
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Art Handbooks— i-^M/iiNi^^. 
Piotorei at the Paris Exhibition, 1878. .80 Illustrations. 
Slotures at South EenBington. (The Raphael Cartoons, Sheep- 

shanJcs Collection, &c.) With 70 Illustratioiis. x«. 

The iniiflUgi^ Plotures at the National Gallery. With 114 

Illustratioiis. \s. 

The Old Masters at the National Gallery. 128 Illusts. \s. 6d. 
Aoademy Notes, 1876-79. Complete in One Volume, with 
nearly 600 Illustrations in Facsimile. JDemy 8vo, cloth limp, 6s, 

A Complete Illustrated Catalogue to the National Gtallery. 

With Notes by Hbnky Blackburn, and 84a Illiistrations. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, y, 

UNIFORM WITH *' ACADEMY NOTES,** 

Boyal Scottish Aoademy Notes, 1878. 117 Illustrations, i^. 
Boyal Scottish Aoademy Notes, 1879. 125 Illustrations, is, 
\ Boyal Scottish Aoademy Notes, 1880. 114 Illustrations, is, 
Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts Notes, 1878. 95 Illusts. is, 
Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts Notes, 1879. 100 Illusts. is, 
Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts Notes, 1880. 120 Illusts. is. 
Walker Art Gallery Notes, Liverpool, 1878. 112 Illusts. is. 
Walker Art Gallery Notes, Liverpool, 1879. 100 Illusts. is. 
Walker Art Gsdlery Notes, Liverpool, 1880. 100 Illusts. is, 
Boyal Manchester Institution Notes, 1878. 88 Illustrations, is. 
Society of Artists Notes, Birmingham, 1878. 95 Illusts. is. 
Children of the Great City. By F. W. Lawson. With Fac- 

simile Sketches by the Artist Demy 8vo, xs. 

F olio, half-bound boards, India Proofs, 21J. 

Blake (William) : 

Etchings from his Works. By W. B. Scott. With descriptive Text. 
" The best side of Blake* s work is given here, and makes a really attractive 
volume t which all can enje^. , . . The etching is of the best kind, more refined 
and delicate than the original work ** — Saturday Review. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 71. 6^. 

Boccaccio's Decameron; 

or, Ten Days' Entertainment. Translated into English, with an Intro- 
duction by Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. With Portrait, and 
Stothard's beautiful Copperplates. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 71. td. 

Brand's Observations on Popular Antiquities^ 

chiefly Illustrating the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, Ceremonies, and 
Superstitions. With the Additions of Sir Henry Ellis. An entirely 
New and Revised Edition, with fine full-page Illustra tions. 

Bowers' (Georgina) Hunting Sketches : 

Canters In Crampahlre. By G. Bowers. I. Gallops from 

Gorseborough. II. Scrambles with Scratch Packs. III. Studies with 
Stag Hounds. Oblong 4to, half-bound boards, 2if. 

Iiea^es from a Hunting JoMmal. By G. Bowers. Coloured in 

i&cs\m\\Q of the originals. OV>\oTvg,i^X.o»\v3\l-\jQwu^»a\s. 
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Bret Hart6| Works by : 

Bret Harte'B OoUeoted Works. Arranged and Revised by the 
Author. To be completed in Five Vols., cr. 8vo, cl. ex., dr. each. 

Vol I. Complete Poetical an» Dramatic Works. With Steel Plate 
Portrait, and an Introduction by the Author. {Ready. 

Vol. II. Earlier Papers— Luck of Roaring Camp, and other Sketches 
— Bohemian Papers — Spanish and American LEGENDS.[i?«a^. 
Vol. III. Tales of the Argonauts— Eastern Sketches. yReady, 
Vol. IV. Gabriel Conrov. {In tfU Press, 

Vol. V. Stories— Condensed Novels, &c. \Ih t/u Press, 

The Select Works of Bret Harte, in Prose and Poetry. With 

Introductory Essay by J. M. Bbllew, Portrait of the Author, and 50 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, js. 6d. 

An Heiress of Red Dog, and other Stories. By Brst Ha&ti, 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 9S. ; cloth limp, 9S, 6d, 

The Twins of Table Mountain. By Brbt Hartb. Fcap. 

8vo, picture cover, is, ; crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3^. 6d, 

The Luok of Roaring Gamp, and other Sketches. By B&ST 

Hartb. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 9S. 

Jeff Brlggs's Love Story. By Bret Hartb. Fcap. 8vo, picture 

cover, X*. ; cloth extra, 2X. 6d. ^^ 

Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with full-page Portraits, 4J. td, 

Brewster's (Sir David) Martyrs of Science, 

Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Astro nomical Plates, 4J. 6d, 

Brewster's (Sir D.) More Worlds than One, 

the Creed of the Philosopher and the Hope of the Christian. 
Demy 8vo, profusely Illustrated in Colours, 307. 

British Flora Medica : 

A History of the Medicinal Plants of Great Britain. Illustrated by 
a Figiue of each Plant, coloured by hand. By Benjamin H, 
Barton, F.L.S., and Thomas Castle, M.D., F.R.S. A New Edi- 
tion, revised and partly re-written by John R. Jackson, A.L.S., 
Curator of the Museums of Economic Botany, Royal Gardens, Kew. 

THE STOTHARD BUNYAN,—Ciowa. 8vo. cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 

Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 

Edited by Rev. T. Scott. With 17 beautiful Steel Plates by' 
Stothard, engraved by Goodall ; and numerous Woodcuts. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, "js, 6d, 

Byron's Letters and Journals. 

With Notices of his Life. By Thomas Moore. A Reprint of the 
Original Edition, newly revised, with Twelve full-page Plates. 

Demy 8v o, clo th extra, 14J. 

Campbell's (Sir G.) White and Black : 

The Outcome of a Visit to the United States. By Sir Georgb 
Campbell, M.P. 

'Few persons are Ukely to take it up without finUking ur — '^^^^'^^vcyK^x^rt, 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, is, 6d. 

Carlyle (Thomas) On the Choice of H^oks. 

With Portrait and Memoir, 

Small 4to, cloth gilt, with Colom-ed Illustrations, lar. 6d, 

Chancer for Cnildren: 

A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. With Eight Coloured 
Pictures and numerous Woodcuts by the Author. 

Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 2j. 6d, 

Chancer for Schools. 

By Mrs. Haweis, Author of " Chaucer for Children." [Nearly ready. 

This is a copious and judtcicus stUction. front Chaucer's Tales^ with full notes 
on the history, fttanners, customs^ and language of the fourteenth century, with 
tnarginal glossary and a literal poetical version in modem English in parallel 
columns with the original poetry. Six of the Canterbury Tales are thus presented, 
in sections offrovt lo to 200 iineSf mingled with ftrose narrative, *^ Chaucer for 
Schools " is issued to -meet a widely-expresed want, and is especially adapted for 
class instruction. It may be profitably studied in connection with the maps and 
illustrations of " Chaucer for Children.** 

Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with Map and Illustrations, 2j. dd, 

Cleopatra's Needle: 

Its Acquisition and R emoval to Eng land. By Sir J. E- Alexander. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ^5, 6d, 

Colman's Hnmorons Works : 

" BrcMul Grins," " My Nightgown and Slippers," and other Humorous 
Works, Prose and Poetical, of George Colman. With Life by 6. 
B. BucKSTONE, and Frontispiece by Hogarth. 

Conway (Moncnre D.)^ Works by: 

Demonology and Devil-Lore. By Moncure D. Conway, 

M.A. Two Vols. , royal 8vo, with 65 Illustrations, 28^. 
" A valuable contribution to mythological literature. , . * There is much 
good writing, a vast fund of humanity, undeniable earnestness, and a delicate 
sense of humour, all set forth in pure English.** — Contemporary Rbvibw 

A Necklace of Stories. By Moncure D. Conway, M.A 

Illustrated by W. J. Hbnnessy. Square 8vo, cloth extra, ts. 
** This delightful * Necklace of Stories * is inspired with lovely and lofty 
sentiments** — Illustrated London News. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations and Maps, 241. 

Cope's History of the Rifle Brigade 

2 lie Prince Consort's Own), formerly the 9Sth. By Sir William 
. CoPB, formerly Lieutenant, Rifle Brigade. • 

Crown 8vo, cloth esctra, gilt, with 13 Portraits, 7^. 6^. 

Creasy's Memoirs of Emiaent Etonians ; 

with Notices of the Early History of Eton College, By Sir Edward 
Creasy, Author of "The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World." 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Etched Frontispiece, 'js, 6d, 

Crednlities^ Past and Present. 

By William Jones, F.S.A., Au'a^rof ''Fin-er-RinfijLore/'&c 
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NEW WORK by the AUTHOR OF ''PRIMITIVE MANNERS 
AND C US TOMS. "^Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

Grimes and Punishments. 

Including a New Translation of Beccaria's " Dei Dslitti e delle Pene." 
By James Anson Farrer. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Two very thick Volumes, js, 6d, each. 

Omikshank's Comio Almanack. 

Complete in Two Series : The First from 1835 to 1843 ; the Second 
from 1844 to 1853. A Gathering of the Best Humour of 
Thackeray, Hood, Mathew, Albert Smith. A'Beckbtt, 
Robert Brough, &c. With 3,000 Woodcuts and Steel Bngrayings 
by Cruikshank, Hinb, Landells, &c. 

Parts I. to XIV. now ready, 311. each. 

Oussans' History of Hertfordshire. 

By John E. Cussans. Illustrated with full-page Plates on Copper 
and Stone, and a profusion of small Woodcuts. 

•»• Pa/is XV, and XVI,, completing the work, are nearly ready, 

** Mr, CMSStuu hat, frotn sources not ttccessible to Clutterbttek^ made most 
vmhoable additions to the manorial history of the county from the earliest period 
d e m nw ards, cleared up many doubtful potnis^ and given origintU details conm 
coming various subjects untouched or imperfectly treated iy that writer,'' — 
Academy. 

Two Vols., demy 4to, handsomely bound in half-morocco, gilt, profusely 
Illustrated with Coloured and Plain Plates and Woodcuts, price £j 71. 

Cyclopsedia of Costume ; 

or, A Dictionary of Dress — Regal, Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Military— 
from the Earliest Period in England to the reign of George the Thkd. 
Including Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions on the Continent, 
and a Goieral History of the Costumes of the Principal Countries of 
Europe. By J. R. PlanchI, Somerset Herald. 

The Volumes auiy also be had separately (each Complete in itself) at ^■^ i^s.Cd, eadi : 

Vol. I. THB DIOnONART. 

▼OL n. A GENERAL HISTOBT OF OGSTUMB IN EUROPE. 
Also in 25 Pauls, at 55. each. Cases for binding, ss, each. 
"A comprehensive and highly valuable booh of reference, « . . We hone 
rarely failed to find in this booh an account of an article of dress, while in most 
^ the entries curious and instructive details are given, . . . Mr, Planchi*s 
enormous labour of love, the production of a text which, whether in its dictionary 
farm or in that of the * General History ,* is within its intended scope i$nmeasurably 
the best and richest worh on Costume in English, , . . This booh is not only 
one of the most readable worhs of the hind, but intrinsically attractive and 

tflWIWtV*"— ATHKNiBUM. 

*' A most readable and interesting tuorh^ — and it can scarcely be consillted in 
vain, whether the reader is in' search for information as to military, court, 
ecclesiastical, legal, or professional costume. . , . All the chromo-litnographs, 
'and most of the woodcut illustrations— the latter amounting to several thousands 
— euro very elaborately executed; and the worh forms a livre de luxe which render % 
it equally suited to the library and the ladies' drawing^^vom,"-^Tiuss. 
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Second Edition, revised and enlarged, demy 8to, doth extra, 

with Illustrations, 241. 

Dodge's (Colonel) The Hnnting Oronnds of 

the Great West : A Description of the Plains, Game, and Indians of 
the Great North American Desert. By Richard Irving Dodge, 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the United States Army. With an Introduction 
by William Blackmorb ; Map, and numerous Illustrations drawn 
by Ernest Grisbt. 

Demy 8to, cloth extra, Z2J. 6^. 

Doran's Memories of our Oreat Towns. 

With Anecdotic Gleanings concerning their Worthies and their 
Oddities. By Dr. John Doran, F.S.A. 

Second Edition, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with Illustrations, z8j. 

Dtmraven's The Oreat Divide : 

A Narrative of Travels in the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer of 
1874. By the EARL of Dunraven. With Maps and numerous 
striking full-page Illustrations by Valentine W. Bromlbt. 

" Thgre has not for a hmg time af^ared a hettir bM>k of travol than Lopd 
Dunraven* s ' The Great Divide.* . . . The booh is full of cletfer observation, 
iSnd both narrative and illustrations are thoroughly g^ood,**—A.'rnmtMOU. 

Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, au. 

Drury Lane (Old) : 

Fifty Years' Recollections of Author, Actor, and Manager. By 
Edward Stirling. [In the press. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, idr. 

Dutt's India^ Past and Present; 

with Minor Essavs on Cognate Subjects. By Shoshbb Chunder 
DOTT, RAi BAhAdoor. 

Crown 8v», doth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 6s, 

Emanuel On Diamonds and Precious 

Stones ; their History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry Emanuel, F.R.G.S. With 
numerous Illustrations, Tinted and Plain. 

Demy 4to, doth extra, with Illustrations, 36;. 

Emanuel and Grego.— A History of the Gold- 
smith's and Jeweller's Art in all Ages and in all Countries. By E. 
Emanuel and Joseph Grego. With numerous fine Engravings. 

[/» preparetHon, 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustratk»s, 7r.&f. 

Englishman's House^ The : 

A Pkacdcal Guide to all interested in Sdecting or BaOding a House. 
with full i^rfftf^^t** of Cost, Quantities, &e. By C J. Richakosom. 
Tbkd Edition. With nearly 600 mvatcaseMxia. 
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Crown 8vo» cloth boards, 6r. per Volume. 

Early English Poets. 

Edited, with IntroductioDS and Annotations, by Rev. A. B. Grosakt. 

** Jfr. GrMmrt Mat fP^t thi m^t lai&rUui amd tJU mMt tnikutimtHc cmn §m 
tht MKf§et mst^nUiam emd ^rturvmtimi 0/ tki Uxt, . . Frtm Mr, Grumrt w€ 
mmmw t •xftet «md miwys rtcnpt tht/inml rttuiis ^m»itpaiii$U mid tm m ^ Uui 

I. Vletoher'i(Gilei,B.D.)Oom- 3. Herrlok'i (Robaort) Hatperl- 

•lete Poems: Christ's Victorie in ! des. Noble Numbers, and Onnplete 



Heaven, Christ's Victorie on Earth. 
Christ's Triumph over Death, and 
Minor Poems. With Memorial>In- 
troduction and Notes. One Vol. 

s. Davlei' (Sir John) Ck>mplete 

Poetical Works, including Psalms I. 
to L. in Verse, and other hitherto 
UnjDubUshed MSS.^ for the first time 
Collected and Edit^ Memorial* 
Introduction and Notes. Two Vols. 



Collected Poems, with Memorial- 
Introduction and Notes, Steel Por- 
trait, Index of First lines, and 
Glossarial Index, &c Three Vols 

4. Sidney*! (Sir Philip) Com- 
plete Poetical Works, including all 
those in "Arcadia." ^I^th Portrait, 
Memorial-Introduction, Essay on 
the Poetry of Sidney, and Notes. 
Three VoU. 



NEW WORIC BY DR, ANDREW WILSON. 
Crown 8vo, doth extra, with nearly 300 Illustrations, 7s, 6d, 

Evolution (Chapters on) ; 

A Popular History of the Darwinian and Allied Theories of Develop- 
ment. By Andrew Wilson, Ph.D., F.R.S. Edin. &c. [In preparation. 

Abstract o/C^ntenU .-—The Problem Suted— Sketch of the Rise and Progress ot 
Evolution— What Evolution is and what it is not— The Evidence for Evolution— 
The Evidence from Development — The Evidence from Rudimentary Orffxas — The 
Evidence from Geographical Distribution — The Evidence from Geology— Evoludon 
and Environments — Flowers and their Fertilisadon and Development— Evolution 
and Degeneration— Evolution and Ethics— The Relations of Evolution to Ethics 
and Theology, &c. &c. _^____ 

Folio, cloth extra, ;^x xu. dd. 

Examples of Oontemporary Art. 

Etchings from Representative Works by living English and Foraign 
Artists. Edited, with Critical Notes, by J. Comyns Cask. 
** // would not ho oaty to moot with a mone swn^tnous, and at tJko uuno timo 
m more tasteful and instructive drawing-room book/* — Nonconpormist. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6s, 

Fairholt's Tobacco : 

Its History and Associations ; with an Account of the Plant and its 
Manufacture, and its Modes of Use in all Ages and Countries. Ehr F. 
W. Fairholt, F.S.A. With Coloured Frontispiece and upwaztu of 
100 Illustrations by the Author. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 4J. 6d, 

Faraday's Chemical History of a Candle. 

Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience. A New Edition, Edited 
by W. Crookes, F.C^ With numerous Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 4J. 6d, 

Faraday's Various Foroes of KsAnx^. 

New Edition. Edited byV/. CiLOOKBS,Y.CS»« ^xm«cciQa\fisssa»aS^^ 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, ^s, 6d. 

Finger-Ring Lore: 

Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal. By Wif. JONES, F.S.A. With 

Hundreds of Illustrations of Curious Rings of all Ages and Countries. 

"Ofu of ihne gvsnpinf books which €tre as fuU of aamusnunt as of tsutmc 

tiOH,'*—ATHKNMVU. 

Price One Shilling Monthly. 

Qentleman'a Magazine for 1881^ 

The January Sumberw']}! contain the First Chapters of a New Serial 
Story, entitled "The Comet of a Season," by Justin McCakthy, 
M.P., Author of "Donna Quixote," &c. 

%* /^mif ready, the ybiume for J Asv ART to June, x88o, clctk extra, 
price 8j. 6d.; and Cases for binding, price as. each, 

Demy 8vo, illuminated cover, price One Shilling. 

The Oentleman's Annual. 

Containing The Posy Ring. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt.— SBCiLE- 
TON Keys. By D. Christie Murray. — Love that Purifies. By 
HENRigiTA X. Duff. \In November . 

THE RUSItlN GJ^/MM.^Square 8vo, doth extra, 6s. 6d, ; 

gilt edges, js, 6d, 

Qerman Popular Stories. 

Collected by the Brothers Grimm, and Translated by Bt>QAR Taylor. 

Edited with an Introduction by John Ruskin. With 33 Illustrations 

after ihe inimitable designs of George Cruikshank. Both Series 

Complete. 
** The Slustnatipns ef this vo^me • . . are of quite sterling and admdrabh 
art, itf a class precisely parallel in elevation to the character of the tal^ nthick 
they iBnstrate; and the original etchings, as I have before said in the Appendix to 
my * Elements of Drawing* were unrivalled in masterfulness of touch since Rem- 
brandt (in some qualities of delineation, unrivalled even by him). . . . To make 
somewhat enlarged copies of them, lookir^ at them through a magnifjying glassy 

where Cruikshank has put only one, would be an exer' 



and never putting two Hnes 

cise in decision cmd severe dt 

in schools." — Extract from Introduction by John RuskiN. 



ciu in decisionand severe drawing which would lecnte afterwards little to be learnt 

rodu 



Post Svo, cloth limp, sj. td. 

Olenny's A Year's Work in Qarden and 

Greenhouse : Practical Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to the Manage- 
ment of the Flower, Fruit, and Frame Garden. By George Glbnnt. 

" A great deal of valuable information, conveyed in very simple language. The 
amaUur need not wish for abetter guide** — Lhkds' Mbrcuky. 

New and Cheaper Edition, demy Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, ^s»6d, 

Greeks and Romans^ The Life of the^ 

Described from Antique Monuments. By Ernst Guhl and W, 
KONER. Translated from the Third German Edition, and Edited bf 
Dr. F. HUEFFER. With 545 Illustrations. 

Crovni Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, ^s, 6d, 

Greenwood's Low-Iiife Deeps : 

An Accotmt of the Strange FVAi to Yie IokxajOl iCctecft. ^1 ^ic«s&Qj92bsm. 
WOOD, With Illustxalioiis m tmt bf Klbikd C«»cfc3OT». 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, js, 6d. 

Greenwood's Wilds of London; 

Descriptive Sketches, from Personal Observations and Experience, of 
Remarkable Scenes. People, and Places in London. By J AMES Green- 
wood. With 13 Tinted Illustrations by Alfred Concanen. 



Square i6mo (Tauchnitz size), 

Oolden Library^ The : 

Ballad History of ISngland. By 

W. C. Bennett. 

Bayard Taylor'i Diversions of 

the Echo Qub. 

Byron's Don Juan. 
Emerson's Letters and Soolal 

Aims. 

Godwin's (William) Lives of 

the Necromancers. 

Bolmes's Autocrat of the 

Breakfast Table. With an Introduc- 
tion by G. A. Sala. 

Bolmea's Professor at the 

Breakfast Table. 

Hood's Whims and Oddities. 

Complete. With all the original Il- 
lustrations. 

Irvlng's (Washington) Tales of 

a Traveller. 

Irvlng's (Washington) Tales of 

the Alhambra. 

Jesse's (Edward) Scenes and 

Occupations of Country life. 

Lamb's Essays of Ella. Both 

Series Complete in One Vol. 

Leigh Hunt's Essays : A Tale 

for a Chimney Comer, and other 
Pieces. With Portrait, and Introduc- 
tion by Edmund Ollibr. 



doth extra, 2s, per volume. 



Mallory's (Sir Thomas) Mort 

d' Arthur : The Stories of King Ardrar 
and of the Knights of the Round 
Table. Edited by B. Montgombxu 
Ranking. 

Pasoal's Provlnolal Lettors. A 

New Translation, with Historical In 
troduction and Notes, by T. M*Csn 
D.D. 

Pope's Foetioal Works. Com- 
plete. 

Boohefoucauld's Maxims and 

Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by Saints- 
Bbuvb. 

St Pierre's Paul and Virginia, 

and The Indian Cottle. Edited, 
with Life, by the Rev. £. Clarks. 

Shelley's Early Poems, and 

Queen Mab, with Essay by Lbigk 
Hunt. 

Shelley's Later Poems : Laon 

and Cythna, &c. 

Shelley's Posthumous Poems, 

the Shelley Papers, &c. 

SheUey's Prose Works, includ- 
ing A Refutation of Deism, Zastroad, 
St, Irvyne, &c. ' 

White's Natural History of Sel- 

bome. Edited, with additicms, by 
Thomas Brown, F.L.S. 



Crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 7s, 6d, 

Oolden Treasury of Thought, The : 

An ENCYCLOPiEDiA OF QUOTATIONS from Writers of all Times and 
Countries. Selected and Edited by Theodore Taylor. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 4J. 6d, 

Guyot's Earth and Man; 

or. Physical Geography m its Relation to the History of Manldnd. 
With Additions by nofessors Agassiz, Pi£RCE>an.dQsjJc \ v«».\iK»s^ 
and Engravings on Steel, some CoVorase^, «sA ^:n^vQPQ&^.T^&Ks» 
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Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), Poems by : 

Maiden ZScstasy. Small 4to, cloth extra, %s. 
New Symbols. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6j. 
Legends of the Morrow. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 

Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, ^s, 6d, 

Hall's (Mrs. S. O.) Sketches of Irish Character. 

With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood by Maclisb, Gil- 
bert, Harvey, and G. Cruikshank. 

« Th4 Irish Sketches of this lady resembU Miss Mitford*s heavtifid RngUsk 
shetches in * Our yUla^St* but they are far more vigorous and ^turesque and 
bright.** — Blackwood's Magazine. 

Post 8vo, doth extra, 41. 6^. ; a few large-paper copies, half-Roxb., zor. 6^. 

Handwriting^ The Philosophy of. 

By Don Felix db Salamanca. With 134 Facsimiles of Signatures; 

Haweis (Mrs.)^ Works by : 

The Art of Dress. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis, Author of " The 

Art of Beauty," &c. Illustrated by the Author. Small 8vo, illustrated 
cover, XX. ; cloth limp, xs. 6d. 

**A well-considered attempt to apply canons of goodteuie to the costumes 
of ladies of our time. .... Mrs, Haweis writes frankly and to the 
point, she does not mince matters, but boldh remonstrates with her own sex 

on the follies they indulge in tve may recommend the booh to the 

ladies whom it concerns/*— Athe.V(MVU, 

The Art of Beauty. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis, Author of 

** Chaucer for Children." Square 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ^t edges, with 
Coloured Frontispiece and nearly 100 Illustrations, los, 6d, 

•#* See also Chaucer, p. 6 of this Catalogue, 
Complete in Four Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, X2J. each. 

History of Our Own Times, from the Accession 

of Queen Victoria to the General Election of 1880. By Justin 
McCarthy, M.P, 

" Criticism is disarmed before a composition which provokes little but approval. 
This is a really good book on a really interesting subject, and words piled on words 
could say no more for it. . . . Such is the effect of its general iusttce, its breadth 
of view, and its sparkling buoyancy, that very few of its readers will close these 
volumes without looking forward with interest to the two [since published] that 
are to follow/*" Saturday Rbvikw. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5^. 

Hobhouse's The Dead Hand : 

Addresses on the subject of Endowments and Settlements of Property. 
By Sir Arthur Hobhousb, Q.C, K.CS.I. 

Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, os, 6d, 

Holmea'a The Seience of Voiee Production 

and Voice Preservatioii : A Popu\ax l&axraai tot the Use of Speakers 
and Singers. By GORDON Holmes, l^^CV.^ 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, \s, 6d, 

Hollingshead's (John) Plain English. 

**/ antidote immense entertainmeni from the perused of Mr, HolUngskead^t 

Plain English,' which I imagined to be a philological work, but which I find to 

be a series of essays, in the Hollingsheadtan or S ledge-Hammer style^ on those 

matters theatrical with which he is so eminently conversant,** — G. A. S. in the 

Illustrated London News. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, js, 6d, 

Hood's (Thomas) Choice Works, 

In Prose and Verse. Including the Cream of the Comic Annuals. 
With Life of the Author, Portrait, and Two HundrcKl lUustrations. 

Square crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt edges, 6s, 

Hood's (Tom) From Nowhere to the North 

Pole : A Noah's Arkaeological Narrative. With 25 Illustrations bf 
W. Brunton and £. C. Barnes. 

**The amusing letterpress is profusely interspersed with the iingting rf^^mu 
which children love and leam so easily. Messrs. Brunton emd Barnes do full 
justice to the writer's meaning, and a pleasanter result of the haermonious €0^ 
operation of author and artist could not oe desired" — TiMBS. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 71. 6d, 

Hook's (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works, 

including his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. 
With a new Life of the Author, Porti^ts, Facsimiles, and Illustrations. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, js. 

Home's Orion : 

An Epic Poem m Three Books. By Richard Hbngist Hornb. 
With a brief Commentary by the Author. With Photographic Portrait 
from a Medallion by Summers. Tenth Edition. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, js, 6d, 

Howell's Conflicts of Capital and Labour 

Historically and Economically considered. Being a History and 
Review of the Trade Unions of Great Britain, showing their Origin, 
Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in their Pohticaf, Social, Eco- 
nomical, and Industrial Aspects. By George Howell. 

" This book is an attempt, and on the whole a successful attempt^ to plod iki 
work of trade unions in the Past, and their objects in tho future t fairfy Before tk4 
public from the workir^ man*s p oint of view,**— 9 all Mall Gazette. 

Demy Svo, cloth extra, lax. 6d, 

HuefiiBr's The Troubadours: 

A History of Provencal Life and Literature in the Middle Ages. By 
Franci s Hueff er. 

Two Vols. Svo, with 5a Illustrations and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 141. 

Josephus^ The Complete Works of. 

Translated by Whiston, Containmt^ Yso'Oa. ** TV» kD25NnsBS»& ^ '^«l 
Jews " aad " The Wars of the 3e?iE;* 
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A New Edition, Revised and partly Re-written, with several New 
Chapters and Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 71. (id, 

Jennings' The Rosicmcians: 

Their Rites and Mysteries. With Chapters on the Ancient Fire and 
Serpent Worshippers. By Hargrave Jennings. With Five full- 
page Plates and upwards of 300 Illustrations. 

" Ont of those volumes which may be taken »/ and dipped into at rcmdomfor half" 
atti-hour s reading^ ^r, on the other hand^ appealed to by the student as a source of 
valuabie infomie^ion on a system which has not only exercised /or hundreds of years 
am extraordinary influence on the mental development of so shrewd a people at the 
yews, but has captivated the minds of some of the greatest thinkers of Chrtstendeeis 
m the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.** — Lkkds Mercury. 

Small 8vo, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 6s, 

Eavanaghs' Pearl Fonntain, 

And other Fairy Stories. By Bridget and Julia Kavanagh. With 
Thirty Illustrations by J. Moyr Smith. 

" Genuine new fairy stories of the old type, some of them as delightful as the 

best of Grimm* s* German Popular Stories,* .... For the most part the 

tUries are dewnriaht^ tharough-f^oing fairy stories of the most oulmirable kind, 

, , . Mr, Moyr Smith s tUustrations% too^ are admirable"— SvncTATOtL, 

Crown 8vo, illustrated boards, with numerous Plates, 2J. 6d, 

Lace (Old Point)^ and How to Copy and 

Imitate it. By Daisy Waterhouse Hawkins. With 17 Illustra- 
tions by the Author. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, zoj. 6d, 

Lamb (Mary and Charles) : 

Their Poems, Letters, and Remains. With Reminiscences and Notes 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. With Hancock's Portrait, of the Essayist, 
Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the rare First Editions of Lamb's and 
Coleridge's Works, and numerous Illustrations. 

" Very many Passages will delight those fond of literary tr%fles ; hardly any 
PorHon will fail in interest for lovers of Charles Lamb and his sister, " — Stamdako. 

— — - ■ ■ - ■ ■ ■ - ■ - ■ 

Small 8vo, cloth extra, 5f. 

Lamb's Poetry for Children^ and Prince 

Dorus. Carefully Reprinted from unique copies. 

" The quaint and delightful little book, over the recovery of which all the hearts 
of his levers are yet warm with rejoicing,*' — A. C. Swinburnb. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portraits, js, 6d, 

Lamb's Complete Works^ 

In Prose and Verse, reprinted from the Original Editions, with many 

Pieces hitherto unpublished. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, 

by R. H. Shepherd. With Two Portraits and Facsimile of a Page 

of the " Essay on Roast Pig." 

**A complete edition of Lamb's writings , in Prose and verse ^ has long been 

Tt/an/e^, and is now supplied. The editor appears to have taken great pains 

/a Mng iog'etker Lanib*s scattered contributions , and his collection contains a 

numJ^ of pieces which art now reproduced for t\u fi*tt time since their original 

^^^t^ar-ance in various old periodicals:*— ^*>^iyi^^tci Y^'ix^^, 
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Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps and Illustrations, i8j. 

Lamont's Yachting in the Arotio Seas ; 

or, Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in the Neighbour- 
hood of Spitsbergen and Novaya Zemlya. By Jambs Lamont, 
F.R.G.S. With numerous full-page Illustrations by Dr. Livesay. 

** After wading through numbtrUtt volumes of icy JUtion, concoctid narroHvtm 
»nd furious biography of Arctic voyagers, it is pleasant to meet with a realemd 
gonuine volume, , . . He shows much tact in recounting his adventures, amd 
they are so interspersed with anecdotes and information as to make them amythsmg 
but wearisotne, . . . The booh, as a whole, is the most isnportani aadHiem 
made to our Arctic literature for a long iisne" — Athbn^um. 

Croiftn 8vo, doth, full gilt, js^ 6d, 

Latter-Day Lyrics : 

Poems of Sentiment and Reflection by Living Writers ; selected and 
arranged, with Notes, by W. Davenport Adams. With a Note on 
some Foreign Forms of Verse, by Austin Dobson. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 6;. 

Leigh's A Town Garland. 

By Henry S. Leigh, Author of "Carols of Cockayne." 

"// Afr. LeigJCs verse survive to a future generaiion — and there is no ttetsom 
why that honour should not be accorded productions so delicate, so finished, and so 
full of humour— their author will probably be remembered as the Poet of the 
Strand, .... yery whimsically does Mr, Leigh treat the subjects which com* 
mend themselves to him. His verse is always admirable in rhythm, and his 

rhymes are hapPy enough to deserve a place fy the best of Barham. Tlu 

entire contents of the volume are equally noteworthy for kumour and for damtim 
nets ofworhittanship,** — ATHSNiSUM. 

Second Edition.— Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6r. 

Leisure-Time Studies^ chiefly Biologioal. 

By Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E., Lecturer on Zoology and Compara- 
tive Anatomy in the Edinburgh Medical School. 

"// is well when we can tahe up the tuorh of a really qualified investigator, 
who in the intervals of his more serious professional labours sets himself to impart 
Imowledge in such a simple and elementary form as may attract and instruct, 
with no danger of misleading the tyro in natural science. Such a worh is this 
little volume^ made up of essays and addresses written and delivered by Dr. 
Andrew Wilson^ lecturer and examiner in science at Edinburgh and Glasgow, at 
leisure intervals in a busy Professional life, . , , Dr. Wilsor^spt^es teem with 
matter stimulating to a healthy love qf science and a reverence fi>r the truths 
of nature** — Saturday Rh vihw. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, yx. 6d, 

Life in London; 

or. The History of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom, With the 
whole of Cruikshank's Illustrations, in Colours, after the Originsds. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6f. 

Lights on the Way : 

Some Tales within a Tale. By the late J. H. Alexander, B.A. 
Edited, with an Explanatory Note, by K. A« PicOi^^ ^:q&!&s». k& 
«• Tboreau : A Study." 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, "js. 6d, 

Longfellow's Complete Prose Works. 

Including •'Outre Mer." "Hyperion," " Kavanagh," "The Poets 
and Poetry of Europe," and •* Driftwood," With Portrait and Illus- 
trations by Valentine Bromley. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, vrith Illustrations, 7s, 6d, 

Longfellow's Poetical Works. 

Carefully Reprinted from the Original Editions. With numerous 
fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, 51. 

Ltmatio Asylum^ My Experiences in a. 

By a Sane Patient. 

" Tfu story is cUver and interesting^ sad beyond measure though the tubfect 
he. There is no personal bittemesSt and no violence or anger. Whatever may 
have been the evidence for our author* s madness when he was consigned to an 
asylum, nothing can be clearer than his sanity when he wrote this booh; it is 
bright, calm, and to the point.** — Spectator. 

Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-page Plates, cloth boards, i8j. 

Lusiad (The) of Camoens. 

Translated into English Spenserian verse by Robert Ffrench Duff, 
Knight Comm ander of the Portuguese Royal Order of Christ. 

Macquoid (Mrs.); Works by: 

In the Ardennes. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 

46 fine Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid. Uniform with " Pictures 
and Legends." Square 8vo, cloth extra, lor. dd, \Nearly ready. 

Pictures and Legends from Normandy and Brittany. By 

Katharine S. Macquoid. With numerous Illustrations by Thomas R. 
Macquoid. Square 8vo, cloth gilt, \os. 6d. 

*' Mr, and Mrs. Macquoid have been strolling in Normandy and Brittany, 
and the result of their observations and researches in that picturesque land 
of romantic associations is an attractive volume, which is neither a worh of 
travel nor a collection of stories, but a booh ^artaMng almost in equal degree 
of each of these characters. . . . The illustrations, which are numerous 
are drawn, as a rule, with remarkable delicacy as well as with true artistic 
feeling.** — Daily News. 

Through Normandy. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 

90 Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 7.^. (id. 

** One of the few books which can be read as apiece of literature, whilst at 
the same time handy in the knapsack.*'— British Quarterly Review. 

Through Brittany. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 

numerous Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid. Square 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7^. 6d. 

" The pleasant companionship which Mrs. Macquoid offers, while wander- 
ingfrom one point of interest to another, seenu to throw a renewed chartn 
around each of t-depicted scene.** — Morning Post. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 2J. dd, 

Madre Natura v. The Moloch of Fashion. 

By Luke LiMNE,^, With 32 IWustta.tioxab'j the Author. Fourth 
Edition, revised and enkurgei. 
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Handsomely printed in facsimile, price 5f. 

Magna Charta. 

An exact Facsimile of the Original Document in the British Museum, 
printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 feet wide, with the 
Arms and Seals emblazoned in Goldfand Colours. 

Small 8vo. u.; cloth extra, u. dd, 

Milton's The Hygiene of the Skin. 

A Concise Set of Rules for the Management of the Skin ; with Direc- 
tions for Diet, Wines, Soaps. Baths, &c. By J. L. Milton, Soiior 
Surgeon to St. John's Hospital. 

By the same Author, 
The Bath in Diseases of the Skin. Sm. 8vo, u.; d. extra, is.dd. 

MaUock's (W. H.) Works ; 

li Life Worth Living P By William Hurrell Mallock. 

New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6f . [Nearly ready, 

'* This deeply interesting^ volume It is the most powerful vm- 

dication of religion, 6oth natural and revealea, thai has appeared since Bishop 
Butler wrote, and is much more useful than either the Analogy or the Ser^ 
tnons qf that grtat divine, as a rotation qf the peculiar form assumed hy 

the infideUtyqf the present day Deeply philosophical at the booh 

is, there is not a heavy page in it. The writer is * possessed,* so to speah, 
with his great subject, has sounded its depths, sMrveyed it in all its extemU 
and brought to bear on it all the resources of a vivid, rich, and imptusioneet 
style, as well as an adequate acouaintance with the science, the philosophy^ 
and the literature (if the day**— IRISH Daily Nsws. 

The New Republic ; or, Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an 
English Country House. By William Hurrbll Mallock. Chbap 
Edition, in the ** Mayfair Library." Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s, 6d, 

The New Paul and Virginia ; or. Positivism on an Island. By 
William Hurrbll Mallock. Cheap Edition, in the "Mayfair Li- 
brary.'* Post 8vo, cloth limp, or. 6d, 

Poems. By W. H. Mallock. Small 4to, bound in parchment, &r. 

Mark Twain's Works : 

The Ohoioe Works of Mark Twain. Revised and Corrected 

throughout by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, js. 6d, 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. By Mark Twain. With 

loolllustrations. Small 8vo, d. ex., js. 6d. Chbap Edition, illust, boards, ax. 

A Pleasure Trip on the Continent of Europe : The Innooenta 

Abroad, and The New Pilgrim's Progress. By Mark Twain. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

An Idle Excursion, and other Sketches. By Mark Twain. 

Post 8vo. illustrated boards, as. 

A Tramp Abroad. By Mark Twain. With 314 Illustrations. 

Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, js, 6d. 

" The fun and tenderness of the conception, of which no living man but 
Marh Twain is capable, its grace and fantasy and slyness, the wonderful 
feeling for animals that is manifest in every line, make of all this episode of 
yim Baker and his jays a piece of work that is not only delightful as mere 
reading, but also o/ a high degree of merit as literature. , . . The book is 
full of good things, attd contains passages attd episodes that are tqua.1 to ikjL 
funniest 0/ those that have gone before, — KtWB.'^JB.\^>K« 
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PMt 8fO^ doth limp^ ar. 6dL per vol. 

Hayfiur Library, The : 

The Hew BepobUa Bj W. H. ; Mnies of ICayfUr. Edited by 

HaIXOOC H. CHOLMOKDKLST-PsimLX.. 

The Hew Paul and YirgbiSa. ! Oaetronomj as a Fine Art By 

By W. H. Maixock. i Bkixxat-Satakix. [sntr. 

The True History o^ Joehna , Original Flays. By W. S. Gn^ 



Davidsoiu By E. Lrmr Lnrroir 

QldStorieeBe-tokL ByWALTn 
Thorean : His LifSo and Aims. 

By H. A. Pack. 

By Stream and Sea. By Wil- 
liam Sxinos. 

Jeax d'Esprit Edited by Henkt 
S. Lbigh, 

Pnniana. By the Hon. Hugh 

ROWLKV. 

Hore Paniana. By the Hon. 

HUGK ROWLBY. 

Piudc on Pegasus. By H. 

CBOUfOMDBUnr-PBWMBIX. 



Carols of Cockayne. ByHxNRT 

S. Leigh. 

The Speeches of Charles 

Didcens. With Chapters on Didcens 
as a Letter- Writer, Poet, and Pahlk 
Reader. 

Uterary Friyolities, Fancies, 

Fi^es, and Frolics. By WnxiAM 

T. DOBSON. 

Pendi and Palette : Being Per- 
sonal Anecdotes chiefly of Oxitem'- 
porary Painters, with Gossip about 
Pictures Lost, Stolen, Forged, and 
Discovered; ;dso Great Picture Sales. 
A Book for Artists and Lorers of Art. 
By RoBEKT Kempt. \Nearly ready. 



%♦ Other Vcbtmes mre in preparation. 



New Novels. 

OUIDA^S NEW NOVEL, 

PIPISTBELLO, and other Stories. By GuiDA* Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, xo#. td. 

JAMES PAYN*S NEW NOVEL. 

A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. By Tames Payn. With la 
Illustrations by Arthur Hopkins. Three Vols., crown 8vo. 

CHARLES GIBBON'S NEW NOVEL. 

IN PASTURES GBEEN, and other Stories. By Charlxs 
Gibbon. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, xor. 6d. 

NEW NOVEL BY JULIAN HA WTHORNE. 

BIjLICE QUENTIN, and other Stories. By JUUAN Haw- 
thorne. Two Vols., crown 8vo. 

MR. FRANCILLON'S NEW NOVEL. 

QUEEN COPHETXTA. By R. E. Francillon. Three Vols., 

crown Svo. [_Nearfy ready, 

MRS. HUNT'S NEW NOVEL. 

THE LEADEN CASBET. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt. 

Three Vols., crown 8vo. \_Nearly ready 

NEW NOVEL BY MRS. LINTON. 

THE REBEL OF THE FAMILY. By £. Lynn Linton. 
Three Vols., crown 8vo, [7»*^ ready 

NEW WORK BY OUIDA. 

A NEW WORK BY OUIDA is now in the press. Two Vols, 
crown 8vo. 
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Small 8vo, cloth limp, vrith Illustrations, ar. 6d, 

Miller's Physiology for the Yomijg; 

Or, The House of Life : Human Physiology, with its Applications to 
the Preservation of Health. For use in Classes and Popular Reading. 
With numerous Illustrations. By Mrs. F. Fenwick Miller. 

" An tuiimrahle introducticH to a mhitct which all who valuo hoaith amd onjoy 
life should have ai thiirfingtrt* ond*,—'EcHO. 

Square 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, gs» 

North Italian Folk. 



•• 



By Mrs. Comyns Carr. Illustrated by Randolph Caldbcott. 

A dfHrht/ul booh, of a hind which it far too rare. If anyone wants to reeUly 
w the North Italianfolhf we can honestly advise him to omit the journey ^ and 
tii down to read Mrs. Carr* stages instead, . . . DesoriMion with Mrs» Carr 
is a real gift. . . . It is rarely that a hooh is so happily illustrated^^<loin* 

TBMPOKARY RgVlBW. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, vrith Vignette Portraits, price 6s, per VoL 

Old Dramatists^ The 

Ben Jonion*! Works. 

With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, 
and a Biographical Memoir by Wil- 
liam GiFFORD. Edited by Colonel 
Cunningham. Three Vols. 

Ohapman'i Works. 

Now First Collected. Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the Plays 
complete, including the doubtful ones; 
Vol. II. the Poems and Minor Trans- 
lations, with an Introductory Essay 



by Algbrnon Charles Swtnm'tvvr. 
Vol. III. the Translations of Uto JUitul 
and Odyssey. 

Marlowe's Works. 

Including his Translations. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction, by CoL 
Cunningham. One Vol. 

Massinger's Flays. 

From the Text of William Gifpord. 
With the addition of the Tragedy of 
<* Believe as you List." Edited by 
Col. Cunningham. One VoL 



Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 5J. each. 

Onida's Novels.— Library Edition. 



Held in Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Cliandos. 

TJlnder Two Flags. 

IdaUa. 

Cecil Oastlemaine. 

Triootrin. 

Puck. 

FoUe F^krine. 



By OuiDA. 
By OuiDA, 
By OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 



Dog of Flanders. 
FasoareL 



By OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 



Two Wooden Shoes. By Ouxda. 



Slgna. 

In a Winter City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 



By OuiDA. 
By OumA. 
By OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 



*«* Also a Cheap Edition of all but the last, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 
af . each. 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, is, 6d, 

Parliamentary Procedure^ A Popular Hand- 

book of. By Henry W. Lucy. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Portrait and Illustrations, 7J. 6d, 

Poe's Choice Prose and Poetical Works. 

With Baudelaire's " Essay." 
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Crown 8vo, carefully printed on creamy paper, and tastefully bound 
in cloth for the Library, price 31. td, each. 

Piooadilly Novels^ The. 

909ttlsr J^t0rM lbs 4^ ^^t Suti^riT* 

BXADY-MONEY MORTIBO Y. By W. Besant and Jamxs Rici. 

MY UTTLIS GIBIi. By W. Besant and James Rice. 

THE CASE OF MB. LXJOIIAFT. By W. Besant and Jambs Rick. 

THIS SON OF VULCAN. By W. Besant and James Ricb. 

WITH HABP AND CROWN. By W. Besant and James Rici. 

THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. By W. Besant and James Rice. 
W^ a Frontiq>iece by F. S. Walkbk. 

BY OELIA'S ARBOUR By W. Besant and James Rice. 
THE MONKS OF THELEMA. By W. Besant and James Ricb. 
'TWAS IN TRAFALGAR'S BAY. By W. Besant & James Ricb. 
THE SEAMY SIDE. By Walter Besant and James Rice. 
ANTONINA. By WiLKiE Collins. XUustrated by Sir J. Gilbbbt 

and Alfssd Concanbn. 

BASIL. By Wilkib Collins. Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert 

and J. MAHONsy. 

HIDE AND SEEK. By Wilkib Collins. Illustrated by Sir 
John Gilbbst and J. Mahonby. 

THE DEAD SECRET. By WiLKlE COLLINS. Illustrated by Sir 
John Gilbbst and H. Furniss. 

QUEEN OF HEARTS. By Wilkib Collins. Illustrated by Sir 

John Gilbbbt and A. Concanbn. 

MY lOSCELLANIES. By Wilkib Collins. With Sted Por- 
trait, and Illustrations by A. Concanbn. 

THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By Wilkib Collins, niustiated 

by Sir J. Gilbbbt and F. A. Fbasbb. 

THE MOONSTONE. By Wilkib Collins. Illustrated by G. 

Hm Mauribb and F. A. Fbasbk. 

MAN AND WIFE. By Wilkib Collins, niust. by Wm. Small. 

POOR loss FINCH. By Wilkib Collins. Illustrated by G. 
Du Mauribb and Edwaxd Hughbs. 

MISS OR MRS. P By Wilkib Collins. Illustrated by S. L. 
FiLDBS and Hbnby Woods. 

THE NEW MAGDALEN. By Wilkib Collins. Illnstrated by 
G. Du Mauribb and C. S. Rbinhart. 

THE FROZEN DEEP. By Wilkib Collins. Illustrated by G. 
Du Maumiem and J. Mahonby. 

THB tJLW AND THE IjADY. B^ W11.KIB Collins. IUiis« 

tn ued byS,JL Fildms and Sydhky YLkuu 
VBB TWO DJSSTINIE8. By "Wil-^.* Cou-w^, 
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Piccadilly Novels — conHntud, 

THE HAUNTED HOTEL. By WiLKiK Collins. Illnstrated by 
Akthur Hopkins. 

THE FALLEN LEAVES. By Wilkik Collins. 

JEZEBEL'S DAUGHTER. By Wilkie Collins. 

DECEIVERS EVER. By Mrs. H. Lovstt Cameron. 

JULIET'S GUARDIAN. By Mrs. H. LovsTT Cameron. Him- 

trated by Valentine Bromlbv. 

FELIOIA. By M. Bbtham-Edwards. Frontispiece by W. Bowlv. 

OLYMPIA. By R. E. Francillon. 

GARTH. By Julian Hawthorne. 

IN LOVE AND WAR By Charles Gibbon. 

WHAT WILL THE WORLD SAY P By Charles Gibbon. 

FOR THE KING. By Charles Gibbon. 

IN HONOUR BOUND. By Charles Gibbon. 

QUEEN OF THE MEADOW. By Charles Gibbon. Illixs- 
trated by Arthur Hopkins. 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. By Thomas Hardy. 

THORNIGROFT'S MODEL. By Mrs. A. W. Hunt. 

FATED TO BE FREE. By Jean Ingelow. 

OONFIDENGE. By Henry James, Jun. 

THE QUEEN OF OONNAUGHT. By Harriett Jat. 

THE DARK COLLEEN. By Harriett Jay. 

NUMBER SEVENTEEN. By Henry Kingslsy. 

OAKSHOTT OASTLE. By Henry Kingsley, With a Frontis- 
piece by Shirley Hodson. 

PATRIOIA KEMBALL. By E. Lynn Linton. With a Fxt>nti»- 
piece by G. Du Mauribr. 

THE ATONEMENT OF LEAM DUNDAS. By B. Ltnn 

Linton. With a Frontispiece by Hbnry Woods. 

THE WORLD WELL LOST. By E. Lynn LiNTON. niustnited 

by J. Lawson and Henry French. 
UNDER WHICH LORD P By E. Lynn Linton. 
WITH A SILKEN THREAD. By E. Lynn Linton. 
THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. By Justin McCartht« 
MY ENEMY'S DAUGHTER. By Justin McCarthy. 
LINLEY ROCHFORD. By Justin McCarthy. 
A FAIR SAXON. By Justin McCarthy. 
DEAR LADY DISDAIN. By Justin McCarthy. 
MISS lOSANTHROPE. By Justin McCarthy. Illastrated bj 

Arthur Hopkins. 

DONNA QUIXOTE. By Justin McCarthy. Illustrated by 
Arthur Hopkins. 

LOST ROSE. By Katharine S. M.kC!Q\3<^\\^« 
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Piccadilly Novels — contintud, 
THE EVIL EYE, and other Stories. By Katharine S. Mac- 

QUOiD. Illustrated by Thomas R. Macquoid and Percy Macquoid. 
OPEN! SESAME 1 By FLORENCE Marryat. Illustrated by 

F. A. FSASBR. 

TOnOH AND GK). By Jean Middlemass. 

WHITELADIES. By Mrs. OlifhANT. With lUustrations by A. 
Hopkins and H. Woods. 

THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. By James Payn. Illitstrated by 
J. MoYK Smith. 

FALLEN FORTUNES. By James Payn. 

HALVES. By James Payn. With a Frontispiece by J. Mahonst. 

WALTER'S WORD. By James Payn. Ulust by J. Moyr Smith. 

WHAT HE COST HER. By James Payn. 

LESS BLACK THAN WE'RE PAINTED. By James Payn. 

BY PROXY. By James Payn. mustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 

UNDER ONE ROOF. By James Payn. 

HIGH SPIRITS. By James Payn. 

HER MOTHER'S DARLING. By Mrs. J. H. RiDDELL. 

BOUND TO THE WHEEL. By John Saunders. 

GUY WATERMAN. By John Saunders. 

ONE AGAINST THE WORLD. By John Saunders. 

THE LION IN THE PATH. By John Saunders. 

THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. By Anthony Trollops, Illttst. 

THE AMEI(IGAN SENATOR. By Anthony Trollops. 

DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. By T. A. Trollops. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3J. each. 

Popular Novels, Cheap Editions of. 

|^ii,KiB Collins' Novels and Bbsant and Rich's Novels may also be had in 
doth limp at ax. td. See, too, the Piccadilly Novxls, for Library Bdiiion».'\ 

Maid, Wife, or Widow P By j By Celiacs Arbour. By Walter 



Mrs. Albxandbr. 

Ready-Money Mortiboy. By 

Waltbr Bbsant and Jambs Rice. 

The Gk>lden Butterfly. By Au- 
thors of " Ready-Money Mortiboy." 

This Sonof Vuloan. By the same. 

My Little GirL By the same. 

The Case of Mr. Luoraft. By 

Authors of "Ready-MoneyMortiboy." 

Wlib, Hsap and Crown. By 

Authors of "Ready-MoneyMoxtiboy." \ ^ ,, ^ ,„ ^ ■ j 

The Monks of Thelema. ^A ^^^ By Wilkie Collins. 
WAI.TJCX BssANT and Jambs Kica. \ B^AftWia^^^t. Yi^XJcA^aataft, 



Bbsant and Jambs Ricb. 

'Twas in Trafalgar's Bay. By 
Walter Besant and Jambs Rics. 

Juliet's Quardian. By Mrs. H. 
Lovett Cameron. 

Surly Tim. By F. H. Burnett. 
The Cure of Souls. By Mac- 
larbm Cobban. 

The Woman in White. By 

WiLKiB Collins. 

Antonina. By Wilkie Collins. 
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Popular Novzls — coiuituiti. 
Tbe QoMit of Srarti, Bt 

WiLiEii CoLUirs. 
The DeMl Seoret. Bytliesanie. 
Mj lUaoeUAnlM. By the same. 
The Hoonatone. B j the same. 
Uftn and WUb. Bythesune. 
Poor ICai rinoh. By the sudc. 
lOa or Hn. t By the tame. 
TheHew3I*sdalaii,B7thesame. 
The n^ien Deep. Bytheume. 
The tiAW and Uw laAj, By 



The Eaauted Hotel. BvWtlkik 

COLLINE. 

B0X7. By Edwakd Egclbtton. 
TbUoIa. M. Bbthau-Ed\vaki>s. 
Filthy Iioore. By AtBANV Di 



Tha liOok of Ba&rins Owop. 

By Burr Hutl 

Okbrlal Oonroy. Bret Hartb. 
Fated to be Tree. By Jbak 

OoKt&denos. By H en ny James, 

The QuMn of Oonaattght. By 

HAH..m Jay. 

Tho Dwk Oolleeu. By Hak- 
Nnmber 8«Tenteeii. By Hsnkt 



ThB World Wall Lort. By E. 

LVHH LlHTDH. 

The WateMUle Nelghboon. 
By JusTiH McCaitht. 

HjBnamy'BSaaghtar. Do. 
Unlay Roahford, ByiheEame. 
A ralr a«zon. By the lune. 
BearLadyDlidjdn. BythcMme. 
Mlae Mlaanthropa. By Justin 

UcCahthy. 
Lost Roie. By KatbakineS. 

Macquoip. 

The ZtU ZyaL By KATiuKtm 

S. Macqvoid. 

ml Seaamel By Flokbhcb 



°5s: 



Bjr E. LnfH LiHTOM. 



WhftelMUea. Mn. OupHAifT, 
Held In Bondage. By OniDA, 
Btrathioara. By Ouida. 
Ohandoa. By OuiDA. 
Under Two Tlafli. ByOuiDA. 
IdAlla. By OuiDA, 
Oeoll Outlemalne. By Ovida. 
Triootrln. By Ouida. 

Faak. By OuiDA. 

Foils Failne. By Ouida. 
Dog of Flanden. By Odida. 
FaaoareL ' By Odida. 
Two UtUe Woodm Shoac. By 

Ouida. 
Slgna. By OntDA. , 
In a Winter City. By OutDA. 
Ariadne. By Ouida. 
Fallen FortnnaB. By J. Pat 
HalvSB. By James Pays. 
What He Oost Her. By ditto. 
Bj Proxy. By James Path. 
l.eBi Blaok than We're Painted. 

ByjAUBPAVH. 

The Bert of Hmbanda. Do. 
Waltar'a Word. By J. Payh. 
Tha Hratwr of KKri» Vnoft. 
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Popular Novels — continued, 
Ber Mother's Darling. By Mis. 

J. H. RiDDBLL. 

Ghwllght and Daylight By 

Gborgb Augu stus Sala. 

Bound to the WheeL By John 

Saundbrs. 

Guy Waterman. J. Saundkrs. 

One Against the World. By 

John Saundbrs. 
The Lion in the Path. By John 

and Kathbrinb Saundbrs. 

Tales for the Marines. By 

Walter Thornbury. 



By 

By 
By 



The Way we Live Now. 

Anthony Trollops. 

The American Senator. 

Anthony Trollopb. 

Diamond Ont Diamond. 

T. A. Trollops. 

An Idle ExourslozL By Mark 

Twain. 

Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 

By Mark Twain. 

A Pleasure Trip on the Ck>nti- 

nent of Europe. By Mark Twain, 



Fcap. 8vo, picture covers, zj. each. 
Jeff Briggs's Love Story. By Bret Hartk. 
The Twins of Table Mountain. By Bret Harts. 




Trooping with Crows. By Mrs. Pirkis 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 

Planche.— Songs and Poems, from 1819 to 1879. 

By J. R. Planche. Edited, with an Introduction, by his Daughter, 
Mrs. Mackarness. [/« the press. 

Two Vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, lor. 6^. 

Plntarch's Lives of lUastrions Men. 

Translated from the Greek, with Notes, Critical and Historical, and a 
I jfe of Plutarch, by John and William Langhornb. New Edi- 
tion, with Medallion Portraits. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, yj. 6^. 

Primitive Manners and Customs. 

By James A. Farrer. 

**A hook which is really both instructive and amusif^, and which wiffo/en a 
new field of thauM to many f^aders.**^ATHSSMVM. 

** An aiUnirabU example of the application of the tcieniific method and iki 
working' of the truly scient^c spirit, ^Satvkday Rsvibw. 

Small 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, y, 6d, 

Prince of Argolis, The: 

A Story of the Old Greek FaVty TVme. 'ft.i 'i* IAw^^'a.vth. With 
130 IHustrations by the Author. 
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Proctor's (R. A.) Works : 

Easy Star Lessons for Young Learners. With Star Maps for 

Every Night in the Year, Drawings of the Constellations, &c. By Richakd 
A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6r. \_In prgparatian. 

Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. By Rich. A. Proctor, 

Author of ** Other Worlds than Ours," &c Crown 8vo, cloth extra, fix. 

Pleasant Ways in Soienoe. By Richard A. Proctor, 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, df. 

Rough Ways made Smooth : A Series of Familiar Essays on 

Scientific Subjects. By R. A. Proctok. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6f. 

Our Place among Infinities : A Series of Essays contrastiiig 
our Little Abode in Space and Time with the Infinities Around us. By 
Richard A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6x. 

The Expanse of Heaven : A Series of Essajrs on the Wonders 

of the Firmament. By Richard A Proctor. Crown 8vo, doth, 6f. 

Wages and Wants of Soienoe Workers. By Richard A. 

Proctor. Crown 8vo, \s. 6d. 

** Mr, Proctor^ 0/ all writtrs •/ our Hmi, b^st conforms to Matthgm 
Arnold* s conception of a man 0/ culture, in that' ke strivos to humm$us§ 
knowledge and divest it of whatever is harsh, crude, or technical, and so 
makes it a source of harness and brightnoss Jor a//,'* — ^Wbstminstkr 

RXVIBW. 

Cfrown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 71. 6<f. 

Pnrsnivant of ArmSy The ; 

or. Heraldry founded upon Facts. A Popular Guide to the Science of 
Heraldry. By J. R. Planchb, Somerset Herald. With Coloured 
Frontispiece, Plates, and aoo Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, dotfa extra, with Illustrations, yj. 6</. 

Rabelais' Works. 

Faithfully Translated from the French, with variorum Notes, and 
numerous characteristic Illustrations by GusTAVE Dorb. 

" His buffoonery was not merely Bruiu^s rough skim, which contained a rod 
of gold: ttwas necessary as an am$Uet against the monks and legates; and 
he must be classed with the rreatest creative minds in the world— with Shake 
i^eare, with Dante, and with Cervantes,** S, T. Colsridgb. 

Crown 8vo, doth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, and a beautifnllj 
executed Chart of the various Spectra, yj. 6d, 

Rambosson's Astronomy. 

By J. Rambosson, Laureate of the Institute of France. T^fanslated 
by C. B. Pitman. Profiisdy Illustrated. 

Square Svo, doth extra, gilt, 10s, 6d, 

Rimxner's Oar Old Country Towns. 

Described by Pen and Pendl. With over 50 Illustrations by Alfred 
RBflCER. {In «rc^(iirat«QNc« 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 

Bichardson's (Dr.) A Ministry of Healthy 

and other Papers. By Benjamin Ward Richardson, M.D., &c. 

" ThU highly inter€$ting volume ctUaint upward* of nine addrusett written 
in the authors well-known style^ and full of great and good thcughts, • . . The 
work is, like aU those of the author, that of a man of genius, of great power ^ of 
uiperience, and noble independence of thonght^~'^o^\3\.hM. Scibncx Rbtikw. 

Handsomely printed, price 51; 

Boll of Battle Abbey, The ; 

or, A List of the Principal Warriors who came over from Normandy 
with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, a.d. Z066-7. 
Printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet by two, with the prin- 
cipal Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 

Two Vols., large 4to, profusely Illustrated, half-morocco, £1 i6j. 

Bowlandson, the Caricaturist. 

A Selection from his Works, with Anecdotal Descriptions of his Famous 
Caricatures, and a Sketch of his Life, Times, and Contemporaries. 
With nearly 400 Illustrations, mostly in Facsimile pf the Originals. By 
Joseph Grego, Author of "James Gtllray, the Caricaturist ; his Life, 
Works, and Times." 

"JIfr. Grego* s excellent acceuni of the works of Thomas Rowlandson . . 
illustrated with some 400 spirited, accurate, and clever transcripts from his 
deigns. . . . The tnanks of all who care for what is original and personal in 
art are due to Mr. Grego for the pains he has been at, and the time he has ex- 
pended, in the preparation of this very pleasant, very careful, and adequate 
memorial." ^Tali. Mall Gazbttb. 



Crown 8vo, doth extra, profusely Illustrated, 45. 6d, eacfa. 



'' Secret Out" Series^ The. 



The Pyroteohniflt's Treasury; 

or. Complete Art of Making Fire- 
works, ay Thomas Kbntish. With 
munerous Illustrations. 

The Art of Amusing : 

A Collection of Graceful Arts, Games, 
Tricks, Piuzles, and Charades. By 
Fkank Bbllew. 300 Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky : 

Very Easy Tricks, Very Difficult 
Tricks, White Magic. Sleight of Hand. 
Edited by W. H. Crsmbk. 200 Illus- 
trations. 

The Merry Cirole : 

A Book of New Intellectual Games 
and Amusements. By Clara Bbllwit. 
Msupy //iustrations. 



Maglolan's Own Book : 

Performances with Cups and Balls. 
Eggs, Hats. Handkerchiefs, &c. All 
from Actual Experience. Edited by 
W. H. Crbmbr. soo Illustrations. 

Maglo No Mystery : 

Tricks with Cards, Dice, Balls, &&, 
with fully descriptive Directions ; the 
Art of Secret Writing ; Training of 
Performing Animals, &c. Coloured 
Frontispiece and many Illustrations. 

The Secret Out : 

One Thousand Tricks with Cards^ and 
other Recreations ; with Entertaining 
Experiments ia Drawing-room or 
"White Magic? By W. H. Ckbmbs. 
v>o Eni^ravings. 
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Crown 8vo, doth extra, dr. 

Senior's Travel and Trout in the Antipodes. 

An Angler's Sketches in Tasmania and New Zealand. By William 
Senior ("Red Spinner"), Author of " Stream and Sea." 

" In ivery way a happy production, . . . What Turner effected in colffmr 0n 
canvas, Mr. Senior may be said to effect by the force of a practical fnind, in letm* 
gnaee that is magnificently descriptive ^ on his subject. There is in bothpeunter 
ana writer the same magica/ combination of idealism and realism, and tne semu 
hearty appreciation J or all that is sublime and pathetic in natural scenery, TheU 
there is an undue share of travel to the number oj trout caught is certainly net 
Mr, Senior's fault; but the comparative scarcity of the prince of fishes is 
adequately atoned for, in that the writer was led Pretty well through all the 
glorious scenery of the antipodes in quest of him. , , . So great it the charm emd 
the freshness and the ability of the Sook^ that it is hard to put it down when once 
taken up.** — Homb Nkw& 

Shakespeare : 

Shakespeare, The First Folio. Mr. William Shakespsarb's 

Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published according to the true 
Originall Copies. London, Printed by Isaac Iaggard and Ed. Blount, 
1693. — A Reproduction of the extremely rare original, in reduced facsimile 
by a photographic process — ensuring the strictest accuracy in every detaiL 
Small 8vo, half-Roxburghe, xof. 6d, 

" To Messrs. Chattoand JVindtts belongs the merit ^ havingdotu mort 
to facilitate the critical study of the text of our great dramatist than ail the 
Snakespeare clubs and societies put together. A complete facsimile of tko 
celebrated First Folio edition of 1623 for halfa-guinea is at once a miracle of 
cheapness and enterprise. Being in a reduced form, the type is necessariU 
rather diminutive, but if is at distinct at in a genuine cepy of the or^gbmit ' 
and will be found to be at useful and far more handy to tne student than the 
latter. "— Athbnaum. 

Shakespeare, The Lansdowne. Beautifully printed in red 

and black, in small but very clear tvpe. With engraved facsimile of 
Drobshout's Portrait. Post 8vo, doth extra, 7^. 6d. 

Shakespeare for Children: Tales firom Shakespeare. By 

Chaklbs and Mary Lamb. With numerous Illustrations, coloured and 
plain, by J. MovR Smith. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, xor.6<^ 

Shakespeare Music, The Handbook of. Being an Aocoont of 

Three Hundred and Fifty Pieces of Music, set to Words taken from the 
Plays and Poems of Shakespeare, the compositions ranginr from the EUsa- 
bethan Age to the Present Time. ByALPRBD Roffb. 4to,nalf'Roxburgfae, 
7* 

Shakespeare, A Study of. By Algernon Charlbs Swin- 

BURNB. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Zs, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 10 fall-page Tinted Illustrations, js, 6A 

Sheridan's Complete Works, 

with Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, printed 
from the ^iginal Editions, his Works in Prose and Poetry, Iranda- 
tions. Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. ; with a Collection of Sheridaniapa. 
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OovD 8fOf dodi eartia« widi UliMtraticwf^ 71. 6d* 

Signboards : 

Tbdr Histofy. Widi Aaeodotef of FamoagTsfcrnsaiid Remaziable 
Ghaiaclen, By Jacob Laswood and Johh Camden Hottbi. 
With neatly 100 Initiitratioo*, 

** Bv^ni/ wt wert evtr ic muMcicudf hicUmed^w* e^uUnotfuk 9tit oil M€$aru 
Lsrmo^andHotUfi$ plutMMtbecoMU tlu gpod tkimgt ar€$s $ u u m e pvms as U dtfy 
tks m09t wkcUtaU d4PinulatUn,'*—'tiuwi. 

Cfown 8yo, doth tattOL, gik, 6s. 6tL 

Slang Dictionary, The : 

Etymological, Historical, and AneodotaL An Entirelt New 
Edition, reiised througbont, and oonsdoably Enlaiged. 

** W$ argglad to tgg tfuSlMu DictictuMy rtprimUdtmd itUargttL Fromm iUpl 
mUnHfieMnt ^vUw this hockisuct to bo dsspissd. OJ cauru it esmmot fmlU 
h$ mmnmng ttUo, It contains tfu vorv voeaimiaiy iff unrestrainsd kusntmr^ mmd 
oddUft mndp^9t$squoniSs, In a word, itprovidss valnaUs maUrial hoik ^ Hu 
th i dmt ^ umguagt and ths studont ofknman naiurt.'*^AcADman. 

Exquiiitely printed in miniature, doth extra, gilt edges, as, 6d, 

Smoker's Text-Book, The. 

By J. Hambr, F.R.S.L. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, $s, 

Spalding's Elizabethan Demonology : 

An Eiiay in Illustration of the Belief in the Existence of Devils, and 
the Powers poMessed by them, with Special Reference to Shakspere 
and his Works. By T. Alfred Spalding, LL.B. 

" A vsry though^ul and weighty bookt which cannot but be welcome to every 
samett sti4dent,-^AcADKViv, 

Crown 4to, uniform with "Chaucer for Children," with Coloured 
Illustrations, cloth gilt, 10s, 6d, 



Spenser for Children. 



By M. H. TowRY. With Illustrations in Colours by Walter T. 
Morgan. 

**Spmttr hat ttmpfy been transferred into plain Prose, with here and there a 
Ume or ttanaa quoted, where the meaning and the diction are within a ckUd^s 
tot up rohension. and additional point is thus riven to the narrative without ths 
tost ef obscurity* • . • Altogether ths work has been well cmd carefully done,** 

— TNB TlMBS. 



Demy 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, su. 

Bword, The Book of the : 

Beiog II History of the Swotd, \xt\<\ Vu Use» in all Times and in all 
Councries. liy CupliUn Uicv\M\v> \i\i\^'^o^» '^vCcvwM\s\«t^M^Illustra- 
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Crown 8vOa cloth extn^ 91. 

Stedman's Victorian Poets: 

Critical Essays. By Edmund Clarbncb Stbdman. 

*" Wt mgkt U h€ ikankhdtp iheuwko do crUieal work with com^UntskiU 

Mr.S 



SUdmoH dutrvM tkt ikmttkt ^ Enrluh scholars; 
ho is ftut/i/ult studious^ «md ifijv/rM^."— Saturday Rxvi 



^^^W^U^mW w9^^wW^^^Ow^^ 1 



riKW. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with lUustrBtions, ^s, 6d, 

Stmtt's Sports and Pastimes of the People 

of England ; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May 
Games, Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, and Pompous 
Spectacles, from the Earliest Pttiod to the Present Time. With 140 
Illustrations. Edited by William Hone. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 71. 6d, 

Swift's Choice Works, 

In Prose and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles of the 
Maps in the Original Edition of *' Gulliver's Travels." 



Swinburne's Works : 

The Queen Mother and Boift- 

mono. Fcap. 8vo, 5^. 

▲talanta in CalydczL 

A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6f. 

Ohastelard. 

A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, js. 

Poems and Ballads. 

FissT Sbribs. Fcap. Svo, 9s, Also 
in crown Svo, at same price. 

Poems and Ballads. 

Sbcond Sbribs. Fcap. Svo, 9s. Also 
in crown Svo, at same price. 

Notes on "Poems and Bal- 
lads." Svo, XX. 
William Blake : 

A Critical Essay. T^th Facsimile 
Paintings. Demy Svo, x6s. 

Songs before Sunrise. 

Crown Svo, zor. 6d. 

NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY MR, SWINBURNE, 
Crown Svo, doth extra, 7^. 

Studies in Song. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

Contents : — Song for the Centenary of Walter Savage Lander— Oflf Shore — 
After Nine Years— For a Portrait of Felice Orsini — Evening on the Broads — The 
Emi>eror's Progress — The Resurrection of Alalia— The Fourteenth of July — ^A 
Parting Song — By the North Sea.— &c. [/« th* prtss. 

Medium Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, js, 6d, 

Syntax's (Dr.) Three Tours, 

in Search of the Picturesque, in Search of Consolation, and in Search 
of a Wife. With the whole of Rowlandson's droll page Illustra- 
tions, in Colours, and Life of the Author b^ ^« C. '^^t^'WE:^. 



Bolhwell : 
A Tragedy. Crown Svo, xaf. 6d, 

George Ohapman: 

An Essay. (>own Svo, js. 

Songs of Two Nations. 

Crown Svo, 6s, 

Essays and Studies. 

Crown Svo, zaf. 

Ereohtheos : 

A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 6f . 

Note of an Englisli Bepablioan 

on the Muscovite Crusade. Svo, \s, 

A Note on Charlotte Bronte. 

Crown Svo, 6f . 

A Study of Shakespeare. 

Crown Svo, Sr . 

Songs of the Spring-Tides. Cr. 

Svo, doth extra, 6s, 
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Four Vols, small 8vo, doth boards, 3or. 

Taine's History of English Literature. 

Translated by Henry Van Laun. 
•«• Also a Popular Edition, in Two Vols, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 155. 

Crown 8vo, doth gilt, profusdy Illustrated, dr. 

Tales of Old Thule. 

Collected and Illustrated by J. Motr Smith. 

*'// U not often thmt we meet with a volume of fairy tales potseinngmore fully 
ikt double recommendation of absorbing interest and purity of tone than does the 
one before us contaimtv a collection of * Tales of Old Thule* These come, to 
say the leasts near fulfilling the idea of perfect worhs of the hind; and the illut' 
trations with which the volume is emhellished are equally excellent. . . . We 
commend the booh to parents and teachers at em admirable gift to their children 
and pupils **—'Lr[BXji.KV World. 

t.' One Vol. crown Svo, cloth extra, 71. 6d, 

Taylor's (Tom) Historical Dramas: 

" Clancarty," "Jeanne Dare," " 'Twixt Axe and Cxxjwn," "The Fool's 
Revenge," " Arkwright's Wife," " Anne Boleyn," '' Plot and Passion." 
*«* The Plays may also be had separately, at Is. each. 

Crown 8yo, cloth extra, with Coloured Frontispiece and numerous 

Illustrations, js, td, 

Thackerayana : 

Notes and Anecdotes. Illustrated by a profusion of Sketches by 
William Makepeace Thackeray, depicting Hmnorous Inddenta 
in his School-life, and Favourite Characters in the books of his every- 
day reading. With Hundreds of Wood Engravings, facsimiled fix>m 
Mr. Thackeray's Original Drawings. 

"// would have been a real lost to bibUorraphical literature had copyright 
diMcuhies deprived the general public of this very ermusing collection. One of 
TlMckera]fs habits^ from his schoolboy days, wqs to ornament the margins emd 
bUmh pages ^ the books he had in use with caricature illustrations of their 
conients, Thu grave special value to the sale of his library^ and is almost came 
for regret that tt could not have been preserved in its integrity. Thackeray s 
place in literature is eminent enough to have made this an interest to future 
generations. The anonymous editor has done the best tkat he could to compen- 
seUefor the loch of this. It is an etdmirable addendum^ net only to his collected 
works, but also to any memoir of him that has been, or that it lihely to be, 
WfvY^M."— British Quartbrlv Rbvikw. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, js, 6d, 

Thombury's (Walter) Haunted London. 

A New Edition, edited by Edward Walford, M.A., with numerous 
Illustrations by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A, 

** Mr. Thombury knew and loved his London, ... He kad^reud^mtech kit^ 

tory, and every by -lane and every court had associations for him. His memory 

and his notebooks were stored with anecdote^ and, as he had singular skill in tke 

matter of narration, it will be rtadih believed that when he took to writing atet 

3oajbaiout the places he knew and ca^edfor, tke said book would be charmit$g, 

. C^mymfsg^ the volume before us certainly is. It may be begun in the befimdng^ o 

mddale, or end, it it all one: wherever one liehtst there is 0ome peasant and 

fffrsS^Mt Mo/ gossip, some amusing fragment of allttsioti 0* qvo^iiKJm.''— ^Vanitv 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 7J. 6d, 

Thomson's Seasons and Castle of Indolence. 

With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by Allan Cunning- 
ham, and over 50 fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, js, 6d, 

' Clubs and Club Life in London. 

"With Anecdotes of its famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, and Tavemli. 
By John Tihbs, F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with lUustradons, 71. 6d, 

' English Eccentrics and Eccentrici- 
ties: Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of Letters, &c By John Timbs, ' 
F.S.A. With nearly 50 Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, .145. 

Torrens' The Marquess Wellesley, 

Architect of Empire. An Historic Portrait Farming Vol, I, of Pro- 
Consul and Tribune: Welleslet and O'Connell: Historic 
Portraits. By W. M. Torrens, M.P. In Two Vols. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations, 71. td. 

Turner's (J. M. W.) Life and Correspondence: 

Founded upon Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and fellow- 
Academicians. By Walter Thornbury. A New Edition, con- 
siderably Enlarged. With numerous Illustrations in Colours, facsdmiled 
from Turner's original Drawings. 

Two Vols., crown 8vo, doth extra, with Map and Ground-Plans, 145. 

Walcott's Church Work and Life in English 

Minsters ; and the English Student's Monasticon. By the Rev. 
Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, B.D. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth, antique, with Illustrations, 7J. 6d, 

Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler; 

or, The Contemplative Man's Recreation : being a Discourse of Rivers. 
Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, written by IZAAK Walton ; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a clear Stream, by 
Charles Cotton. With Original Memoirs and Notes by Sir Harris 
Nicolas, and 61 Copperplate Illustrations. 

Carefully printed on paper to imitate the Original, aa in. by 14 in., ai. 

Warrant to Exeonte Charles I. 

An exact Facsimile of this impoitanl DocvaIl<«CL»^w^Qcx^^'^^5^^|'^Kafc^ 
Sigoatures of the R^ddes, and cottc&pondaxi'&^>nai^&« 
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The Twenty-first Annual Edition, for 1881, doth, full gilt, 50J. 

Walford's County Families of the United 

Kingdom. A Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of 
Great Britain and Ireland. By Edwakd Walford, M. A. , late Scholar 
of Balliol College, Oxford. Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, 
Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 12,000 distinguished Heac^ of 
Families in the United Kingdom, their Heirs Apparent or Presump- 
tive, together with a Record of the Patronage at their disposal, the 
Offices which they hold or have held, their Town Addresses, Country 
Residences, Clubs, &c. [In preparation. 

Beautifully printed on paper to imitate the Original MS., price or. 

Warrant to Ezecnte Mary Queen of Scots. 

An exact Facsimile, including the Signature of Queen Elizabeth, and a 
Facsimile of the Grisat Seal. 

Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with numerous Illustrations', 4J. 6d, 

Westropp's Handbook of Pottery and Force* 

lain ; or. History of those Arts from the Earliest Period. By Hodder 
M. Westropp, Author of " Handbook of Archaeology," &c. With 
numerous beautiful Illustrations, and a List of Marks. 

Seventh Edition. Square 8vo, zi. 

Whistler v. Raskin : Art and Art Critics. 

By J. A. Macneill Whistler. 

Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, as. 6d, 

Williams' A Simple Treatise on Heat. 

By W. Mattibu Williams, F.RA.S., F.C.S., Author of " The Fuel 
of the Sun," &c. 

A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK.- Small 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Wooing (The) of the Water- Witch : 

A Northern Oddity. By Evan Daldorne. With One Hundred and 
Twenty-five fine Illustrations by J. MoTR Smith. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustiations, js. 6d. 

Wright's Caricature History of the Oeorges. 

(The House of Hanover.) With 400 Pictures, Caricatures, Squibs, 
Broadsides, Window Pictures, &c. ^Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A. 

Large post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Wright's History of Oaricatore and of the 

Grotesque in Art, Literature, Sculpture, and Painting, from the 
^ Eaziiest Times to the Present Day. Bv Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F^.A. Profusely lUnstratedby ?. W. Fairholt, FJ5.A. 

; — 
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